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Above — Arm- 
strong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum Rug, 
Pattern No. 
1021. 


Look for the Circle A 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 


RUG 


Trade Mark on the burlap back 


“TinolewumlUas 


THEY WEAR —~AND WEAR “WAND WEARPO 
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“I’m sorry for the woman 
who doesn’t have one of these 
beautiful rugs.” 


“I don’t see how I ever got along without it. 
Se easy to clean—just a few strokes of the mop 
and my kitchen smiles! No wonder I like to 
keep it looking nice. It’s real linoleum, too— 
the kind that wears and wears and wears.” 


Ho’ women appreciate these new smooth-surface, 
sanitary rugs! They make housekeeping so much 
easier. A few moments’ mopping and a smooth-sur- 
face rug is spotless and its colors bright as the day it 
was bought. Back-breaking bending and kneeling to 
scrub old wood floors should be a thing of the past in 
every home. An Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug means 
more leisure for the housewife, yet her floors are 
always spick-and-span and sanitary. 


When you buy a smooth-surface rug, see that it is real 
linoleum. There is all the difference in the world. 
An Armstrong Rug is genuine cork linoleum clear 
through to the burlap back—softer, more resilient and 
springy, it will out-last any other smooth rug under 
the same conditions. You can roll and re-roll and 
change it from room to room as often as you like. An 
Armstrong Rug is flexible, not brittle or stiff. 


Look for the burlap back. If it hasn’t a burlap back, 
it isn’t linoleum. Armstrong’s are the only smooth- 
surface rugs made in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 
ft., and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual smaller sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY” —Free! Choose 
your Armstrong Rug from the twenty-eight pat- 
terns in this booklet, all illustrated in full color. 
Full instructions on proper care. The booklet is 
free. Write for it today. Address 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division « 402 Jackson Street 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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On the Floor—Armstrong’s 
Printed Linoleum Rug, 
Pattern No. 865. 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





A great many of our readers send us 
articles in which they tell of a tour or 
trip they have taken and of the many 
things of definite, practical value they | T 
have learned in this way. The automo- 
bile has made it possible for farm folks 
to go farther from home and see how 
more people live and carry on their 
farming operations. 

Has it ever occurred to you that each 
issue of Successful Farming is, in effect, 
a tour to many places? In the first 
place, there is Mr. Nichols’ “Birdseye 
View of a Distant Country,” which gives 
you a glimpse of the people, their cus- 
toms, mode of living, etc., in a foreign 


country. Then, there are the many arti- | 





cles which take you on to the farms and | 


into the farm homes of those who are 
making a success in their business and 
are enjoying life on the farm. 


The methods of a man who has made 
more than usual success in his business 
are always worthy of study by those en- 
gaged in the same line of ‘business. Thru 
the farm experience articles appearing in 
Successful Farming you are given the 
most intimate facts about methods em- 
ployed on farms which are making the 
7a atest suceess of one or more phases of 
the farming business. 


The men whose experiences are given 
are not men who in one way or another 
have been favored in the opportunities 
open to them or the resources at their 
disposal. Rather they are men who have 
achieved unusual success under usual 
conditions and circumstances. They are 
practical farmers who are making farm- 
ing their business, rather than those who 
operate farms as show places and sup- 
port them at least in part by funds de- 
rived from other lines of business. 


Furthermore, the experience articles in 
Successful Farming tell how success was 
achieved. They give the methods by 
which the results were obtained and not 
merely a description of the farm. While 
others may not find it advisable to fol- 
low the same methods in every detail, 
yet in almost every instance suggestions 
can be obtained which may be adapted 
to other farms with profit. 


Articles based on information that has 
stood the test of actual farm experience 
are responsible in large measure for the 
feeling on the part of readers such as is 
expressed by one of our Missouri friends 
when he says, “I extend my hand across 
the state and congratulate you on send- 
ing out one of the best farm papers. 
Clean, safe, sane, and giving valuable as- 
sistance wherever it is needed.” —Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


THERE IS ROMANCE IN BUSINESS 


Speak of Romance, and people at once 
think of the days w hen knights rode forth 
with armor and lance, to do battle for a 
lady’s favor. 

But isn’t it true that there is more 
Romance in the world today than ever 
before? Any industry contains a story 
more interesting, more absorbing, than 
legendary lore. 

The patent office at Washington fairly 
bristles with Romance. Scores of present- 
day utilities grew from patented ideas, 
developing into great industries. 

To mention but a few at random, sup- 
pose we start with steam. When our fore- 
fathers crossed the ocean in tiny sailing 
vessels, what privations they endured as 





| compé ured to the luxurious travel of today! 


It’s the romance of steam that made the 
difference, the romance of steam that like- 
wise opened the territory westward to the 
Pacific coast and knitted together the 
greatest nation in the world. 

Just as steam facilitated transportation, 
so did the telegraph, the telephone and 
radio facilitate communication, aided by a 
corresponding increase in the number and 
circulation of publications. 

Introduction of the early inventions was 
a slow, heart-breaking process. The 
accepted methods were personal sales- 
manship and demonstration. We might 
trace the trying days of the sewing machine 
or the reaper, when they were brought to 
the attention of the limited market avail- 
able to their inventors—a story of skepti- 
cism, rebuffs and in some cases legislative 
opposition, causing years of delay. 

But how different is the story of the 
movies or radio, brought out in the age of 
advertising and ‘modern marketing. Publi- 
cations like Successful Farming make it 
possible for the manufacturer to inform 
millions of people, almost instantly, re- 
garding the advantages of his new “prod- 
uct or service. The speed with which 
national markets are opened, as compared 
to the old methods and facilities, pro- 
vides another distinct romance of business 
in these wonderful days. 

Publications, like Successful Farming, 
now aided by the magic of radio, have to 
a great extent banished the isolation of 
small community and farm. People in the 
most remote sections are constantly in 
touch with the march of events, while 
those in the older communities share all the 
advantages of city life without its draw- 
backs 


Farmers today have better homes, live 
fuller and more efficient lives, thru the 
aid of guaranteed advertising and the 
romance of business. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We bya in honesty in hg pecnny Our readers are 


+ 
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homes of 5, triends. 





We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


ul Farming is an introduction of the 8 advertiser by us to the 


our friends, and an adver- =. * strateng each 
Guarantee.—If you 
as represen in the 


month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
urchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


D 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly ffom the advertiser, and it is not 
advertisement 
a you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article We do not 
arantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


we guarantee that your poraer will be returned 
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“I now do in a couple of hours with 
my Fordson the work it formerly 
took a day to perform,” says Milton 
Zeter, whose farm is near California, 
Ohio. 


“This is the third year I have had my 
Fordson and it has paid for itself sev- 
eral times. I can put the ground in 
much better condition and, as a re- 
sult, there has been quite an improve- 
ment in both the quality and quanti- 
ty of my crops. It has enabled me to 
overcome the handicap of time in 
the early spring. 


Day's Work in Two Hours 


“’ve kept a record of the cost of 
operating my Fordson and find my 
average cost for plowing is 65c an 
acre. 


“During the winter I use the Fordson 
for sawing wood and various odd jobs. 


“T also have a Ford Touring car, pur- 


chased in 1919, a Ford Sedan bought 
in 1923, both of which are used al- 
most daily and giving excellent serv- 
ice; as well as a Ford One-Ton Truck, 
bought in 1920, which I use for haul- 
ing my produce to market.” 


You can do more this year with a Fordson. Ask the 
nearest Ford dealer about the easy payment plan. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Drawn from photograph of Milton 
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The ear on the left has proved to be a 
higher yielding type 


URING the winter the courthouse at Franklin, 
D Indiana, is a busy place. Farmers are continually 
driving up to the backdoor with loads of sacked corn. 
Moonshine? No! Corn auction? No! You could not buy 
most of the corn for less than ten dollars a bushel. No, it’s 
none of these things, it is simply because County Agent 
O. 8. Williams has opened his corn testing station and the 
farmers are taking advantage of their opportunity to get 
better seed corn. Last year this station tested more than 
180,000 ears and year before last about the same number. 
This busy testing station occupies about half the basement 
of the courthouse. In the testing rooms are four or five men 
preparing the corn, extracting the kernels froni the ears, or 
reading the tests. 











The Johnson county, Illinois, seed corn testing plant 


When the farmer brings in his sacks of corn, the entire 
lot is immediately given a number and so entered in a book 
ifter his name. For a time the corn rests in a sort of back- 
water, since the supply is greater than can be sent thru the 
testing mill immediately. It is not long, however, before the 
orn is caught in the current and begins its week’s journey. 

The ears are first placed on racks in groups of twenty. 
Each group has a number and each ear within the group has 
its number. The corn.is placed before the men on special 
trays and from each ear six kernels are removed and are 
laced germ side up in the tester. 

The modified rag doll test is used. It consists of a piece of 
muslin a foot wide and about fifty-four inches long. Be- 

eath the cloth is laid a strip of pearl, water-finished paper 
he same width and about six inches longer than the cloth. 
\fter the kernels are placed, the cloth and paper are rolled 
s loosely as is possible and still hold the kernels in place. 
‘ubber bands, snapped about each end of the doll, serve to 

id it in shape. Each row of kernels has the same place on 

1e doll as does the ear on the rack and the doll is given the 

imber corresponding to the rack holding the corn. 

These dolls are placed in a heated box and are kept thoroly 

itered. The moisture and the 80 degrees of heat force the 

rn into quick germination so that in seven days the dolls 

e ready to read. Moreover, these favorable conditions 

ermit the equally rapid growth of any rots which may be 
rking in the seed, The sick, the weak and the dead 









How One County Tests Its Seed Corn 


A Demonstration That Good Seeds Pay 


By C. T. GREGORY 





Reading the test 

















The tester shows the weak, diseased and 
the healthy seed 


ears are easily picked out and discarded by their appearance. 

Each morning from six until eight o’clock County Agent 
Williams and the station manager, D. I. Scott, spend the 
time reading the day’s quota of 108 dolls, representing 2,160 
ears. On one side of a high table Williams rapidly runs over 
each row of germinated kernels while opposite him stands 
Scott with the record book noting by certain cabalistic signs 
the disposal of each ear. Williams’ sole conversation runs 
somewhat like this, ‘Discard ear one, weak germination; 
ear five, root rot; seven, weak germination; twelve, dead; 
twenty, root rot.” 

In a like manner every doll is examined and the ears to 
be discarded are noted in the book. The efficiency of Wil- 
liams’ work is well illustrated in a single item. He 
found that by placing the kernels germ side up on the dolls 
he could reduce the time needed in reading 108 dolls exactly 
one hour. In 1923 he spent three hours each morning doing 
the reading, but in 1924 after making this small change in 
placing the kernels only two hours is required for the same 
work. 

As soon as the dolls have been “‘read,’”’ the next task is 
to pick out the discarded ears from the racks. The final 
step is one that Williams believes is highly important, 
namely grading of the disease-free corn into two types. The 
bright, properly dented, horny types of ears are placed in 
grade one while the chaffy, starchy corn is put in grade 
two. His reason for doing this is based on the work of J. F. 
Trost, showing that chaffy, starchy corn will not yield as 
well as the horny corn. 

When asked to explain why the corn testing station is so 
successful, Williams said, ‘‘I believe it is due to four things. 
In the first place, we are never too busy to stop our work 
and explain all the details to any visitors, and we have a 
good many of them. Three hundred and fifty people visited 
our plant last month including nine delegations of farmers 
from seven counties. Furthermore, we invite the business 
men to visit us so that they may appreciate what this work 











Shelling and grading the seed 


is doing for the farmers. In the next place, we make it a 
point to explain to each farmer why we have discarded some 
of his corn. Finally, our field demonstrations have proven 
to the farmers that there is something (Continued on page 39 
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4| Youcant beat a Buick : 
i - for Value - AA 





Never have so many Buicks been 
sold as are being sold today. The 
Better Buick strengthens Buick 
leadership in public preference be- 
cause it offers still finer transporta- 
tion at lower cost. 


This better motor car has more 
power; 75 horsepower in Master 
sixes, 60 horsepower in Standard 
sixes. Hills are easier to climb. 
Deep snow or mud does not stop 
Better Buick owners. 


The Better Buick provides still more 
protection for Buick performance. 
‘Triple Seals” (air cleaner, gasoline 
filter and oil filter) are now added 
to the ‘Sealed Chassis”’,to keep all 
dirt and grit out of the Buick Valve- 
in-Head engine. 


There is added safety in the new 
controllable beam headlights on 
the Better Buick. They do away 





FARMING 











with dimming, and make night 
driving a pleasure. 


The Better Buick starts easier be- 
cause of a new high-speed starting 
motor. It runs smoothly, immedi- 
ately, because of Buick’s exclusive 
automatic heat control. It is safer 
to ride in because of the great 
security of Buick mechanical 4- 
wheel brakes. There is no liquid 
in them to expand and contract in 
changing temperatures. Snow and 
ice will not impair their efficiency. 


You can look over any motor car 
built today and never find as much 
for your money as you get in the 
Better Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Fliat + Division of General Motors Corporation - Mich. 


Canadian Factories: 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


February, 1926 
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F 1925 was not a prosperous year in agriculture, the 
fault cannot be laid at the henhouse door. The poultry 


business paid its dividends, as usual. 


Egg prices were the highest since 1920 and chicken prices 


the highest since 1921. Pro- 
duction again fell short of the 
peak figures in 1923, but was 
up to normal. Total income 
from flocks probably was the 
greatest since 1920. Feed 
costs averaged higher than 
in any recent year, but the 
ratio between prices of feeds 
and of poultry products was 
favorable with the exception 
of last February and March. 

Demand has been excel- 
lent. Employment has been 
virtually complete at the 
best real wages in history. A 
nation able to own twenty 
million automobiles, logically 


is able to indulge its appetite for eggs and chicken. Com- 
pared with other foods, retail prices for poultry products 


are not excessive. 


The new year will not be an exact duplicate of 1925. It is 


probable that prices of prod- 
ucts will be lower than in the 
past year. But it is even 
more probable that feed costs 


will average lower unless 
disaster befalls the 1926 
crops. Poultry «and eggs 


should again yield “cost of 
production plus a reasonable 
profit.” The future is not 
guaranteed, and the year may 
be a disappointment, but 
only a confirmed trouble 
hunter would find anything 
alarming in the prospect. 
The still more distant out- 
look is also encouraging for 
the poultryman. The flock 
has been more profitable in 
the fast five years than in any 
similar period in three de- 
cades. Nevertheless, over- 
production has not resulted. 
The industry appears able to 


correct overdoing readily without disastrous periods of 


liquidation. 


It is well known that poultry is relatively more important 
in the agriculture of the densely populated nations of 


western Europe than in our own 
country. Likewise, China, with 
her teeming millions of human 
beings, is an exporter of eggs and 
egg products. Apparently, the 
poultry industry is destined to 
become increasingly prominent 
in the course of time, as the 
lensity of our human popu- 
lation increases. This is a 
natural outcome of the efficiency 
f the hen as a producer of 
human food from sound grain 
is well as from the wastes of 
xitchen and field. 

Increasing specialization is 
me of the probable develop- 
ments of the future. Specialized 


poultry farms are likely to be more numerous ten years 
hence than they are today. More of the flocks on general 
farms in the Middle West will be commercialized or made 
mportant enough as farm enterprises to command special 
attention rather than being handled on th> present hap- 


The yearly cycle in the poultry market. Data covers the five 


Numbers indicate thousands of cases of eggs shipped to five 
principal markets in 1924. The middlewest also leads in 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Jan.| Feb.| Mar.) Apr.| May Oct.} Nov.| Dec 
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Receipts 
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years of 1921 to 1926 


in determining prices. 


Taking Stock in the Poultry Industry 


A Review of the Past Year and a Forecast for 1926 


6¢ 


0 





hazard basis, purely as a sideline. Such are the outstanding 
points in a profile view of the economic status and future 
prospects of the poultry industry. 
those who like to weigh the evidence for themselves. 


Details are desired by 


The following table shows 
the receipts of eggs and of 
dressed poultry at the four 
cities, Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, for 
each of the past six years: 


Eggs, Dressed Poultry, 

Cases Pounds 
1920... .....12,344,676 214,112,354 
1921....... .14,230,916 252,356,721 
1922... 15,178,414 277,756,466 
1923.....15,837,529 334,844,944 
1924.....14,644,583 356,732,033 
1925.....14,750,000 320,000,000 


Receipts of eggs at these 
markets “o not include the 
entire commercial supply, 


but they are probably the most important supply factor 
Owing to the fact that much live 


poultry arrives, particularly during the summer months, 


\; 


live and dressed poultry 





on the same market averaged three cents higher. 


receipts of dressed poultry are less reliable than arrivals of 


eggs as a barometer of pro- 
duction and total supply. The 
table shows the peak of egg 
receipts in 1923 and of poul- 
try receipts in 1924. Egg 
supplies in 1925 were a 
shade larger than in 1924, 
but dressed poultry receipts 
fell off nearly ten percent. 
Comparison with 1920 is 
misleading since every scrap 
of evidence indicates that 
production and market sup- 
plies in that year were below 
normal by about ten percent. 
Human interest is always 
more strongly touched in 
such matters by the element 
of price than by volume pro- 
duced or marketed. The 
price of fresh firsts on the 
New York market in 1925 
averaged about four cents 
higher than in 1924. Fowls 
These 


were gains of 13 and 12 percent, respectively. Farm prices, 
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for eggs, as reported by the United States department of 
agriculture, for as late in 1925 as they are available, aver- 


aged four cents higher than in 
1924, while the average price 
paid to farmers for chickens was 
one cent higher 

One of the accompanying 
charts shows the price paid 
to farmers for eggs and chickens 
in each of the last five years, 
compared with the pre-war 
average. Be it noted that 1925, 
in the case of eggs, was the 
highest of the five years shown, 
while chickens were the highest 
in four years. 

The combined price of wheat, 
corn and oats, one bushel of 
each, is a fairly reliable measure 
of the cost of poultry rations. 


The ratio that prevailed between the combined price of 
these grains and the average price of eggs for each month 
during the ten years, 1904 to 1913, may be taken as a 
measure of profits and losses in egg production. For example, 
in these ten years, the average , 


(Continued on page 112 
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THE LAW OF INCENTIVE 


HE Meredith plan for agricultural betterment is based 

upon the law of incentive, which is the thing that induces 
everybody to do the thing he does, or choose the avocation 
he does. The acquisition of military power may be the 
incentive in one case, as for example Napoleon and Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The desire for wealth may be the incentive for 
some to become financiers, of which there are many modern 
examples, or the miser in your own locality. The desire for 
political power is the incentive which gives us our political 
schemers and statesmen. Incentive gives men the bent for 
occupational effort which makes carpenters, machinists, 
doctors, farmers, veterinarians and what not out of our 

pulation. Desire is the battery that charges incentive, and 
incentive is the motor that gives us action. 

If the battery is weak, because of discouragements, there 
is no spark and no power. If the motor is burned out, or 
cylinders missing, the motor lacks effectiveness. 

If then we use incentive as a factor to regulate our produc- 
tion we have stabilized production. The tariff wall fixes a 
standard price on manufactured goods by making it impos- 
sible for foreigners to put goods in here at less than the 
tariff price. The home manufacturer then has an incentive 
to make goods that sell at or below the tariff price, knowing 
the stability of price so long as the tariff protects that price. 

Organized labor has in the immigration restriction law an 
incentive. The youth can become a plumber or electrician 
or other artisan with some assurance that his job is secure 
from foreign competition by the tariff. There would be 
no incentive for young fellows to become skilled artisans if 
foreigners could come and take their jobs away from them. 

Those who have surplus money to invest have an incentive 
to buy railroad stocks because of the law which attempts 
to keep railroad earnings at about six percent net. 

Labor unions have by organization established the eight- 
hour day and high wages, varying according to cratts. This 
is an incentive for men to join these unions, or to pursue 
these protected occupations. Farm organizations are trying 
by their service to put incentive into membership in these 
organizations. Without incentive no organization can live. 

The farm experiment stations discover, say, that soy- 
beans not only build up the soil but balance the ration. 
The farm press tells this to the farmers and these incentives 
stimulate the demand for soybean seed. Many farmers 
grow soys for seed because of price incentive. So you see, it 
is the law of incentive that induces farmers to raise certain 
things, the incentive mostly being price. And without 
guidance the incentive of price leads first to overproduction 
of this and that, creating a low price, then underproduction, 
creating a high price, with no governor to keep the produc- 
tion steady, because there is nothing to keep the price steady. 

The Meredith plan would establish minimum prices for a 
few basic products a year in advance so that farmers would 
be influenced in their plans by price incentive. He would 
have the government accept the surplus of those products 
only at the end of that crop season. This government price 
and government buying of surplus would be as effective in 
steadying the farm production as the tariff and the immigra- 
tion laws are in steadying manufactured production and 
wages. It would operate upon the incentive of the individual 
farmer just as the laws mentioned operated upon the in- 
centive of individual manufacturers and individual laborers 
or investors. 

If it is fair to stabilize manufacturing, wages and trans- 
portation, is it unfair to do the same thing for agriculture by 
exactly the same method, the law of incentive? The tariff is 
a tax upon every citizen. The immigration law is a tax upon 
every citizen. The railroad law is a tax upon every citizen. 
These are indirect but effective. And would people raise a 
protest against a direct tax of a less amount to stabilize 
agriculture by the law of incentive? If stabilization is 
insound then let us repeal the tariff, the immigration and 
the Esch-Cummins laws. If sound, let us give agriculture 
the benefit of stabilization by the same process. 


PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
HE saving of five dollars or five thousand dollars is 
equal to that much income, if by carelessness or neglect, 
the property worth five or five thousand would be lost. It 
takes cash to replace destroyed property, no matter what 
its form. This fact is given too little attention. 

Such implements as are used but a few days a year, the 
hay and grain machinery, the plows, spray pumps and the 
like, will last many years if put under shelter and kept 
greased and painted. New parts and new machines cost 
money. The more they cost, the greater the saving by 
proper care, yet no big manufacturing or mercantile house 
would neglect to save the fractional part of replacement if 
possible. Weather and stock take larger toll out of farm 
equipment than do the imvlement manufacturers and 
dealers. 

The saving of farm buildings from fire or lightning by 
proper precautions and protection is equal to the actual 
production of more cash by farming effort. There is a farm 
fire every fifteen minutes and a loss of $386,734 a day. The 
cigaret stub has sent many thousands of dollars up in the 
smoke of burning barns. Lightning takes its toll of about 
five millions of dollars every year because lightning rods 
have been pulled out of the ground, or broken by stock, o1 
are entirely absent from the buildings hit. Insurance never 
covers full value, so it is not wise to rest secure in that idéa 
of protection alone when greater care can prevent fires and 
lightning from doing their damage. 

The broken fence, the unsafe gate, the loose barbed wire 
in the pasture, the board with nails in it on the ground in 
the barnyard, the dry bearing of a machine, and many 
things you can think of as possible of doing considerabl: 
damage to stock or property, all of which adds to the 
overhead of farming, take profits just as truly as anything 
you can think of. 


AGRICULTURE DAY 

RGANIZED labor has its labor day the first Monday in 

September. Labor created and maintains this day to 
impress upon everybody the dignity and importance of 
labor. The national grange and American farm bureau and 
the agricultural publishers’ association at their last annua! 
meeting endorsed a national agriculture day to dignify 
farming in the eyes of the nation and create among farmers 
the importance of their calling. 

Why should not the farming industry that creates from 
twelve to fourteen billion dollars’ worth of new wealth every 
year, and which employs nearly one-third of the population, 
have its own holiday? It cannot celebrate labor day because, 
tho farming is labor, the farmer is also employer. 

It may be difficult to choose a day which farmers thruout 
the United States can agree upon as best suited to thei 
work. But such a day can be made very impressive as 2 
day when all farmers lay off work and gather together for 
addresses and picnics. How does the suggestion strike you? 

COST OF SERVICE 

O be efficient, the railroads must prosper. Good servic 

cannot be expected from impoverished railroads, and 
poor service costs far more than the rates that are necessary) 
to insure good service.” In the slang of the day, President 
C. H. Markham of the Illinois Central ‘‘said a mouthful” in 
that utterance. It is quoted, not for its value to the trans- 
portation controversy, but because it is applicable to man 
other things. 

An impoverished farm organization cannot give goo 
service, and the poor service it must give is costing mor 
than the adequate service it could give if ably financed 
Think that over, and to a conclusion. It is the delinquent 
membership that makes the most complaint against a 
organization. Yet because of their delinquency the organi- 
zation is poorly financed, hence must give inadequate 
service. 

An impoverished church cannot give good service to 
community, Too many believe that “salvation is free’ and 














SUCCES 


support the church on that basis. Saving a community from 
sordid selfishness, from ignorant narrow mindedness; from 
social laziness and trom idle harmfulness costs money. The 
poverty-stricken pastor has no enthusiasm. The poverty- 
stricken church has no power. 

Good service cannot be expected from an impoverished 
school. Good service cannot come from an underpaid hired 
hand in field or home. An adequately financed agriculture 
will give better service to the consumers than an impover- 
ished agriculture can possibly do. That is the basis for the 
attempt to give agriculture a square deal, just as it is the 
basis for adequate freight rates for the railroads. 


OUR FOOL FRIENDS 
WE all have them. You know, those who mean well, 
advise seriously but unwisely on something they know 
nothing or little about. They have a vision—but their eyes 
are out of focus! They fail to see the practical difficulties in 
the way of fulfillment of their plans. 

Our fool friends are so glib with their advice, but the 
advice is of a brand that they would not use in their own 
affairs. It would be a good safeguard to put the thing 
right up to them thus: ‘Of course, you are not in my place. 
Your work, your circumstances, are different, therefore you 
may not be ale to even imagine you were in my place with 
my circumstances, but surely a similar suggestion might 
apply to your case. If so, would you take the advice if I 
gave it to you?” 

This, of course, is an attempt to see if the shoe will fit the 
other foot, if our friend would and does actually do the thing 
he would have us do. 

We are all too willing to have someone else experiment 
with our ideas. Do this, plant that, try the other. Sure, 
go ahead. It doesn’t cost anybody anything to give advice. 
But it does cost somebody something to take advice, if that 
advice is untried, unsound. So, if some friend waxes eloquent 
with advice, try to see the flaws in it. Try to discover why 
he does not follow it. He is not a fool friend if he speaks from 
experience, if he takes into consideration your individual 
case, 

Confusion prevails in farm economics and in farm rela- 
tions to politics because there are too many fool friends of 
agriculture who are willing that the farmers try some scheme 
that seems plausible but which runs counter to common 
sense. 


A COMPARISON OF TRANSPORTATION 


N analysis of the use of the highways for truck trans- 
portation in strict competition with the railroads made 
by Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the United States bureau 
of public roads, shows that the railroads have little to com- 
plain of in this respect. Instead of a great volume of commer- 
cial trucking, taking business from the railroads, trucks 
have served territory not reached by rail, or have been feeders 
for the railroads in short-haul traffic. Most of the trucking 
has been done by farmers and firms doing their own hauling 
for reason of efficiency, safety or service. 

The point Mr. MacDonald emphasizes is that trucks do 
not get free subsidy in roadbed. Their license fees, and the 
various taxes which go into road building and upkeep almost 
pay for the roadbed, and when additional cost of paving is 
required to provide for the heavier trucks, that cost is taken 
care of by the truck users. 

Only 4.3 percent of the abandoned trackage has been 
ibandoned because of truck competition. 

On the whole the users of the highways, both passenger 
ind freight cars, are pretty nearly paying for all the high- 
way improvement and upkeep. Highway traffic was never 
so great, and at the same time the railroads are doing the 
greatest normal business in their history with no likelihood 
that the highways will be the cause of their downfall. 


CORN SUGAR 


HE low price and the big crop of corn has brought to the 

front the possibilities of an enlarged market for corn by 
nanufacturing it into sugar. Since the article on corn sugar 
inour November issue, two towns in the cornbelt have wanted 
information as to the process of acquiring a corn sugar 
factory. No doubt other cities and towns have desired 
to get into the game also. WHO broadcasting station has 
taken the matter up with great enthusiasm and persistence 
with the idea of creating a larger market for corn. 

The one great stumbling block that has held corn sugar off 
the market to a large degree has been the old ruling of the 
department of agriculture in its pure food supervision that 
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anyone using corn sugar shall so indicate the fact on the 
label. This is an unfair ruling inasmuch as it practically 
compels the user of corn sugar to use the word dextrose as 
if it were an adulterant, or of suspicious character. For this 
reason canners have been unable to use corn sugar when in 
fact it is a good preservative, absolutely as good as cane or 
beet sugar, and easier of digestion. 

There is need of revised legislation on this matter so that 
corn sugar be not discriminated against. If corn goes up 
and stays up because of its larger use as sugar the price of 

cattle will go up and stay up accordingly. Practically all 
bakeries now use corn sugar exclusively. Candy and ice 
cream makers are increasingly using it in preference to 
sucrose sugar. At present the need is to break the shackles 
that restrict its use, rather than create new sugar factories. 
The output can be almost doubled with present factory 
equipment. Be not too anxious to start sugar factories. The 
experiment in packing houses in competition with the large 
established packers would indicate that it is wise to go slow 
at the factory end. By all means write to your congressman 
and ask that the restrictions to the use of corn sugar be 
removed. It is not a convict that need wear conspicuous 
clothing to protect society. 


COST PLUS 


N a letter to Senator Capper dated December 10, 1925, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover says: ‘The control of 
rubber production in the British East Indies was organized 
under the Stevenson plan in 1922. That area produces 
about 70 percent of the world’s rubber. At the time the plan 
was put into effect by colonial legislation the claim was made 
that its purpose was to assure a fair price to the growers. 
The growers’ committee stated that such a fair price would 
be from thirty to thirty-six cents a pound. We were assured 
that this fair price was the sole objective of the combination. 
Exhaustive investigations of the department of commerce 
into the industry in the East Indies showed that at that 
price the capital invested in the industry would earn an 
annual average profit of from 15 to 25 percent.” 

Then the secretary gives a table showing the monthly 
price of rubber for the year and it ranged from 36.7 cents 
toa high point of $1.21, running close to a dollar most of the 
year. If the producers can make from 15 to 25 percent 
profit at the “fair price’ of 36 cents, you can draw your 
own deductions when the price went up around and above 
a dollar a pound. 

Do rubber growers differ from cotton, corn, wheat or 
bean growers when they can organize so as to force a cost 
plus? What happened when the organized raisin growers of 
California set out to get cost plus? Others got in the game 
in their own field, and raisins came in from southern Europe 
because the price had gone up several hundretl percent. 
What will happen to the rubber growers? They are forcing 
other sections to increase production. When competition 
gets established, the East India growers will not be able to 
dictate even the cost plus price they set out to establish. 

Everybody wants and should have a profit on legitimate 
production or effort. When by organization a productive 
group can gouge the public, its customers, they are inviting 
competition which would never have entered the field 
were it not for the greedy price demanded. 

While there is a lesson in this, not because everybody 
is a user of rubber and must pay the price, it is doubtful 
if anybody is going to profit by it for each organization 
starts out with the good intention of setting the price only 
high enough to cover cost of production plus a fair profit, 
then straightway forgets the good intention. 


‘THE public has been fed up with the belief that in congress 
lies the remedy of all conceivable ills; hence the thousands 
of bills before the two houses, every one of which represents 
some conviction that the bill affords the specific relief. In 
this way the country nas been led to look to Washington 
and to hold the government responsible for the ils of human 
society. Long ago the government ceased to be an institu- 
tian to be served but rather an agency to be sought for 
favors, which are translated into rights to be demanded by 
the citizens.’’-—Senator 8S. D. Fess. 


T= great pyramid of cooperation is built with more than 
a million and a half blocks, each one of them representing 
an American farmer. Any one of these blocks is the keystone 
of the pyramid. If one of the blocks fails to do its part the 
structure as a whole will not be perfect.”—Lloyd 8S. Tenny, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HIS is being written just as congress is convening after 

the Christmas vacation. Practically all of this month 

will be consumed with hearings on farm legislation 
before the appropriate committees of congress. At the 
same time a series of conferences with agricultural leaders 
from various parts of the country will be held at the depart- 
ment of agriculture and at the White House, the aim being 
to develop a program of relief that can secure the general 
support of the congress and of the president and at the 
same time satisfy the demands of the western farmers. 

Many measures have already been introduced—including 
the McNary-Haugen bill, in a somewhat modified form. 
What the president and his advisers are most anxious to 
steer clear of is an export corporation financed by the 
government. At the moment, it appears that some measure 
on the lines of that suggested by former Governor Lowden 
of Illinois is about the most likely to win general approval. 
Apart from details, this proposal would create a Federal 
Farm Board with powers to direct the disposition of surplus 
crops, these powers to be similar to those exercised by the 
Federal Reserve Board in relation to the banks. Secretary 
Jardine favors that this board deal with the cooperative 
agencies in disposing of the crops and that these in turn 
should be financed from private banking sources. 

About all that can now be said with assurance is that 
the problem of the farm surplus has registered itself strongly 
at Washington and that unless the administration and the 
farm leaders, who are pressing the issue, can get together, 
it is a practical certainty that when the cooperative market- 
ing bill is gent to the White House for the president’s signa- 
ture, there will be attached to it an amendment providing 
for something in the nature of an export corporation, with 
provisions for a revolving fund, an excise tax and perhaps 
more drastic features. Mr. Coolidge is not overlooking 
this eventuality. 


Tariff Issue Raised by Farmers 
HE tariff issue precipitated by the farm leaders seriously 
marred the Yuletide feasting of the Republican San- 
hedrin in Washington. Leaders in congress were visibly 
disturbed and President Coolidge did not conceal his 
anxiety. 

For a time the agitation relative to the protection that 
the tariff afforded agriculture passed almost unnoticed— 
but the refusal of the West to aecept the apologia for the 
tariff made by President Coolidge to the meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago brought 
things to a head and, with the 1925 elections in the offing, 
the strategists of the G. O. P. have completely discarded 
their mask of indifference, for they realize that the attack 
on the tariff is the biggest sensation of the day in the world 
of politics. They can hardly do otherwise when such an 
astute politician and as good a Republican as Senator 
Capper of Kansas warns his party colleagues that unless 
something is done to keep the threatening farm situation 
in hand, there will be an “upheaval” that will shake the 
political edifice to its foundation. 

In spite of the declared opposition of the administration 
to any tinkering with the tariff structure, it is not being 
subjected to attack from the agricultural community on a 
wide front. In the first place, the farmers assert that it is 
operating injuriously to them. They plainly do not accept 
the soothing figures presented by the president. They 
affirm that it hurts them severely because of the protection 


it gives the things they buy while the agricultural leaders 
here are becoming daily more vocal in their contention that 
“the tariff duties on agricultural products is little better than 
a sham and a humbug.” And as one might expect, the 
Democratic leaders were not slow to take advantage of the 
rift. Their advance scouts are already invading the wide 
“open spaces.”’ Anyhow, the situation is heavily weighted 
with potentialities of a political and economic nature. 


Engineers Study Power on the Farm 


ERETOFORE the economist has been in“the forefront 
in the consideration of agricultural problems. The 
engineer is now preparing to catch up with him. There is 
a wide field for the engineer in the investigation recently 
sponsored by the government. in the field of farm operating 
equipment and power. A special committee composed of 
members of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
the National Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers and representatives of the department of agriculture 
has been appointed to undertake this investigation. 

Back of this inquiry of the use of power on the farm is the 
large increase in the cost of producing crops, together with 
the rapidly decreasing supply of farm labor. At present, 
power and labor represent. 60 percent of the total cost of 
carrying on a farm business and engineers believe that the 
more efficient use of power is one of the practical ways of 
increasing production at a reduced cost. 

Few realize the amount of power utilized in agriculture 
today. In fact, it uses as much primary power as all the 
manufacturing and public utilities combined. The cost of 
this power exceeds $3,000,000,000 annually. Approximately 
60 percent of it is supplied by work animals; 21 percent 
by tractors and trucks; 12 percent by stationary engines; 
6 percent by electricity and 1 percent by windmills. 

Engineers contend that much of the machinery and other 
power used on the farms at present is only partially efficient 
because of the lack of familiarity of the operators with its 
fundamental principles. Some units are too small while 
others are too large. Another difficulty is the heavy over- 
head on certain classes of equipment because of the seasonal! 
character of many farm operations. 


Why Banks Failed 


HE failure of a bank, national or otherwise, may be du: 

to a variety of causes, including bad management, but 
as a general rule, economists have come to regard the condi- 
tion of the banks in any area as a pretty good indication of 
the general prosperity of that area. Returns to the United 
States treasury show that up to October, 1925, 98 national 
banks failed. It is interesting to note that 71 of these were 
located west of the Mississippi river, 51 of which were in 
the grain country north of Kansas and 20 in the cattle 
country of the Southwest. An analysis discloses that in 
49 cases, at least, the closing of the banks was due to econom- 
ie conditions such as crop failures and the fall in market 
prices of livestock. During the last year failures among 
state banks and private banks totaled 440. 

Last September there were 8,085 national banks with « 
capital of $1,375,000,000, deposits amounting to $19,930,- 
000,000 and assets amounting to $24,569,000,000. The 
number of savings depositors in national banks totaling 
11,867,948, havingsavings deposits total- (Cont. on page 116 





















FTER a year of wrestling with this 
gigantic “‘cut-out”’ puzzle, a national 
board has pieced together the 

various roads that have been built under 
federal aid and other improved highways 
into one complete and _ coordinating 
system of national highways, which 
links together every state capitol and 
every important city in the United States 
with improved roads. These roads are 
arranged in a definite system, according 
to a definite plan, each road being given 
a number and each number indicating in 
a general way the general geographic 


Signs That Always Mean the Same 


A Uniform System of Markers for Highways 


By E. B. REID 


location of the road. Another important feature of the 
system is the adoption of a uniform set of markers for 
all of these national highways. Permanent metal 
markers are to be put up all along these roads. Each 
marker will always mean the same wherever used, 
and a particular direction or warning will always be 
given a certain type of marker. The number of dif- 
ferent types of markers used will be small, just enough to 
give what information the tourist wants to know. Only eight 
different caution signals are to be used. Each type of sign will 
have a standard size and shape. In view of the large number 
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the motorist. In addition to these markers 
there were large numbers of others put 
up by the various advertising concerns, 
giving mileage directions and caution 
signals in connection with the advertising 
of merchandise. Such a situation was not 
only confusing but in some cases dan- 
gerous. For example, the promiscuous 
use of signs using danger signals to pro- 
mote various commercial enterprises. A 
typical example is as follows: STOP! at 
the Blank Restaurant for Dinner.’”’ The 
use of caution signals in this manner is 
reprehensible. The motorist learns to 





discount the value of signs along the highway and 
tends to ignore all caution signals. Many states have 
already taken action on this phase of the matter, by 


enactment of state regulations. 


These privately 


erected signs were often inaccurate as to distance to 


various points. 


For example, at one point along a 


state highway, there were two signs which told the 
motorist how far it was to the nearby city—one declared it 
was eight miles while the other said that it was only four 
miles. The reaction of the hungry motorist who is trying 
to decide whether to drive on to the city or take his meal 





of accidents now occurring on the highways and 
the increasing number of people who are using the 
roads for travel and business purposes, this is a 
significant achievement and a great contribution 
to safety and convenience in traveling. 

No longer will the motorist need to puzzle over 
a half-dozen conflicting sets of road markers on 
one stretch of road in an effort to determine which 
one will take him where he wants to go, or to 
determine which one is truthful. No longer will 
he be harassed by a multiplicity of directions, 
often as variable as the kinds. of merchandise 
advertised on these signs. No longer will he need 
to follow blindly the leadings of privately marked 
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cause these “‘trails’’ usu- 
ally lead thru the towns 
which furnish the cash 
to pay for the road prop- 
aganda. No longer will 
it be so common for the 
motorist to have that 
feeling: “I don’t know 
where I’m going, but I’m 
on my way.” 
The situation in re- 
pect to marking of 
ighways had become 
ell nigh intolerable in 
lany sections of the 


ountry. At least 250 
different organizations, 
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privately 
fected to promote various highways. 
was interested primarily in his own route. 

stinctive sets of markers along his route. In some parts 
oi the country, there were stretches of road where the 
arkers of seven or eight different highway organizations 
ere placed along the roadside. This was very confusing to 








“trails” which 

seduce the unwitting 
motorist by clever adver- 
tising and lead him 
many extra miles _be- 


Marker for names of rivers, creeks, and towns. 


. To be used at any point for in 
. For use in indicating speed limit. 


. To be placed underneath standard route marker near a fork in the road to 


indicate that a branch road leaves at that juncture. 


financed, had been 
Each, of course, 
Each erected 


ways. 
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Information signs will have black letters and borders and a white background. 


. Marker at crossroads, ee the distance to points not on the route. 
icating the distance to points on the route. 


at the next sandwich counter in the country, 
can be imagined. 

The privately financed highway organization 
served a valuable function in the past. It was a 
pioneer, blazing trails both literally and figura- 
tively. 
national system of highways by educating the 
people in the importance and value of good roads 
and a connected system of highways. It also did 
a great deal of good in actually promoting the 
development of certain highway systems. But the 
day of usefulness for these organizations has 
largely passed. The need now is for one national 
system of highways linking every part of the 
nation together, with improved roads on which 
there is a standardized system of marking. This is precisely 
what has been done. 

Three years ago, the American Association of 
Highway Officials asked the department of agriculture to 


It prepared the way for the present 


State 


appoint a national board 
to work out such a sys- 
tem. The department 
appointed a board of 
twenty members which 
served from November, 
1924, up to the present 
time. This board asked 
the various state high- 
way departments to sub- 
mit lists of the roads in 
their respective states 
which they regarded of 
interstate importance. 
When the board had 
received this data, it 
went over these lists in 
an effort to work out a 
national system of high- 


Where roads failed to meet at state lines or where 
inequalities or difficulties"arose, conferences with the state 
highway departments were held and solutions worked out 
in this manner. The highways were all laid out before any 
numbers were given to them. 

After considering several plans, the following system of 
numbering was adopted: All north (Continued on page 114 
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Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis 


HERE is no ques- 
ye that agricul- 

ture has suffered 
greatly during the past 
few years. If this were 
the first time such a 
situation had occurred, 
one might feel that 
there was some un- 
usual cause, that the 
situation would mnght 
itself, and live in the 
hope that it would not 
recur. The facts are, 
however, that a com- 


Guide Posts for Farm Operations 
By E. T. MEREDITH 





A balanced production and stabilized prices of 
farm products is a matter which vitally affects not 
only the great farming industry but every other line 
of business, as well. 

Mr. Meredith has devoted a great deal of thought 
to this question and the plan presented in the accom- 
panying article has been submitted to many who 
agree there is merit in it. He will welcome and very 
much appreciate the comments or criticisms of Suc- 
cessful Farming readers. Point out any weaknesses 
you see in the plan. [It will be further discussed in 
the next issue of Successful Farming.—Editor. 


ing year, and in acom- 
paratively few years 
his crop is being pro- 
duced at a loss. If 
many are discouraged 
and go out of produc- 
tion, prices come back 
No manufacturer could 
operate successfully 
under such conditions. 

The big problem is 
to avoid these violent 
fluctuations. Many 
urge that cooperative 
marketing is the solu- 


parative situation has 


tion and this is bemg 








existed several times; 
for instance, in 1857, 
again in 1873 to 1879, from 1893 to 1897 and during other 
depressions of more or less marked character. 

Many different explanations have been offered for these 
recurring depressions, but in my judgment, the night ex- 
planation has not been given or at least is not very widely 
accepted. 

My feeling is that it is caused by unbalanced production 
due to the fact. that the farmer has no particular guidepost 
to go by in determining what crops he shall produce. It 
is his custom to increase his effort in the production of 
crops that may, at the time of planting, be relatively high- 
est in price. This leads to increased production and the 
size of the crop, due to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, causes the price to decline. 

It is a rather interesting fact that in the case of wheat, 
taking the price as of December Ist each year, we find that 
the highest price between 1870 and 1880 was $1.14% in 
1871 and the lowest price was 77.6 cents in 1878. Between 
1880 and 1890, the highest price was $1.192 in 1881 and 
the lowest price during the ten years was 64% cents m 
1884. From 1890 to 1900 the highest price was 83.4 cents 
in 1891 and the lowest price was 48.9 cents in 1894. Dur- 
ing the next ten years, 1900 to 1910, the highest price was 
98.4 cents in 1909 and the lowest price 62.6 cents in 1901. 

It will be noted 
that the high price 





very prominently dis- 
cussed. I am a thoro 
sympathizer with those who urge cooperative marketing, 
but I cannot believe cooperative marketing will solve the 
problem indicated by the above figures. 

Others are urging that lower freight rates are vitally 
necessary and certainly lower rates would be a very great 
help to the farmer, but. a lower freight rate will not make 
the farmer a profit on wheat sold at 64 cents or corn sold 
at 27 cents. 

Others urge that the farmer needs better financing. He 
needs and is entitled to cheap money, as cheap as any. 
Give him a sound business basis upon which to operate 
and he will get it. It is the imstability of his security 
which causes the regular sources of financing to decline 
his loans. 

There are two great. laws whieh must, in my judgment, 
be taken into consideration if the real problem of the 
farmer is to be solved. One of these is the law of supply 
and demand. Certainly a short crop is going to a premium 
and a surplus crop means lower prices. Certainly all will 
aecept the statement that what is desired is balanced pro- 
duction and a system under whieh the supply may be in 
proportion to the demand. The problem is to induce this 
balaneed production on the part of so large a number as 
six and one-half million farmers, seattered from one section 
of the country to 
the other. This 





of 1871 was fol- 
lowed by declin- . — 
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might easily be 
— done in the case 
1910-1920 of a dozen manu- 
. facturing plants 
producing a simi- 
lar article, but. the 
problem is very 
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oe of the country. 
If it is true that 
a farmer is led to 
increase produc- 
tion of a high- 
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December Ist taking the highest during the 





reached. This price 

would stimulate 

production and again prices declined three years later to 
approximately one-half, or 641% cents 

In the case of corn, the price on December 1, 1874, was 
58.4 cents while in 1878, four years later, it was 31.7 cents. 

Three years later, in 1881, corn was 63.6 cents and eight 
years after that, in 1889, it was 27.4 cents. In 1890, it 
was 50 cents and in 1896, 21 cents. In 1901 it had gone 
up almost two hundred percent, or to 60 cents, while five 
years later it was down to 39.3 cents. 

A study of these figures will mdicate to anyone that 
there is no basis upon which a farmer can plant corn or 
wheat with any assurance that he is going to get any par- 
ticular price, and while one year he may strike it right, 
this encourages others to plant that crop the succeed- 





priced crop and 
reduce his efforts 
along the line of a 
low-priced crop, it must be due to the workings of an- 
other great law—the law of incentive. The trouble is 
that each individual farmer acts for himself and does not 
take into consideration that hundreds of thousands of 
other farmers are moved by the same motive that he is, 
and as a result, the production of the high-priced erop is 
increased until it is over-produeed, when ‘there is then a 
very great decline in the price. This decline discourages 
so many from producing the crop that we run into a short- 
age and due to demand, the price again advances. 

My suggestion is that we use this law of incentive to give 
us a balanced production—in other words, interpret to the 
farmers, in language easily understood, the situation so far 
as supply and demand is concerned. The most effective 
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SUCCESSFUL 


way of doing this is to tell them what the minimum price 
will be on several different crops for the next year’s pro- 
duction. They can understand very easily if the price of 
wheat one year has been $1.15 what it means if you tell 
them the price is to be $1.25 the ensuing year or, on the 
contrary, that it is only going to be 95 cents. They will 
govern themselves accordingly in each case. 

- Many farmers, business men and others shy from any 
suggestion of price-fixing and I am not proposing a price- 
fixing arrangement. Those who will hear nothing of price- 
fixing are under the impression that it means fixing the 
price permanently, guaranteeing the farmers a profit 
or some other unsound 
action. 
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accordance with the demand and changes even from one 
article to another in his own factory as the demand dictates. 

The 110,000,000 people of the United States are, in effect, 
asking the farmers to produce six and one-half bushels of 
wheat for each of us, to be delivered next August, and we 
tell him the law of supply and demand will fix the price. 
Is this not a little hazardous for the farmer and especially 
when he assumes all the other hazards of the business? He 
takes chances on the weather, pests, drouth and floods, and 
must, as other business men take the usual hazards of their 
business. But you say he must, in addition, be governed 
by the law of supply and demand! I agree, but I do urge 
that it is the common 
cause of all to interpret 





My proposal is to in- 


this law for him and if 





terpret to the farmers 
the law of supply and 
demand thru the medi- 
um of price, telling them 
what the minimum price 
will be for their next 
year’s production, and 
then guaranteeing them 
that price for their farm 
products. 

There is much being 
said today about an ex- 
port corporation, a cor- 


I am told that under our present tariff on the total of im- 
ported and domestic merchandise and supplies, we are paying 
three billion dollars, three thousand million, of which $566,- 
000,000 collected by the government at port of entry is the only 
portion going to maintain the expenses of government. This, 
then, leaves 2,400 million dollars, presumably as a subsidy to 
labor, and for the purposes of this discussion we will accept it 
as perfectly justified, but do not lose sight of the fact that the 
people of this country are taxing themselves 2,400 million 
dollars as positively as tho it were paid from the treasury of the 
United States by warrant. I anly ask that those who, with me, 
accept fair tariff as a sound policy where administered fairly, 
do not raise it as an objection when asked for in an amount of 
only three to five percent as much in as great or greater cause, 
more fundamental and of at least as far-reaching importance. 


any mistake is made, let 
the 110,000,000 people 
take the shock, which 
would to them be no 
shock at all, while leav- 
ing it to the farmer alone 
affects all the other in- 
terests vitally. We be- 
lieve in the principle of 
insurance, which is only 
spreading the misfor- 
tune of one over many 
with no harm to any. 





poration to take care of 
the surplus, somemethod 





Then why not apply in- 
surance principles to 








of taking care of the sur- 

plus after it is actually 

produced, rather than some method which might prevent 
the production of the surplus, and by the same method at 
the same time, prevent a shortage in some other crop. In 
other words, a method of balancing production in accord- 
ance with the law of supply and demand. 

The proposal of the supporters of an export corporation 
is “If and when a surplus causes a decline in price to a 
point where it is unprofitable to the farmer,” the export 
corporation will step in and buy a portion of the crop and 
export it, any loss being sustained by the government or 
charged back to the farmer thru a lot of complicated 
machinery. Does this not, in effect, contemplate mee 
fixing? In other words, will not some individual or board 
be obliged to determine when they are to step into the 
market, determine when the price has declined as far as it 
should go, when, in their judgment, the crop is unprofit- 
able to the farmer? Inasmuch as the price under the ex- 
port corporation theory must be fixed, is there any harm 
in fixing this price in advance of the production of the crop 
rather than after the production of the crop, and is there 
not much good accomplished by fixing it in advance if, by 
so doing, farmers who could not produce the crop at the 
price ultimately to be fixed by the export corporation, were 
notified in advance what the price was to be so that they 
might save themselves from loss and effort? 


AM not proposing that prices should be fixed perma- 
nently, but rather that they should be changed each 
year according to the supply and demand, as an interpre- 
ition of market conditions, and I am not proposing they 
should be fixed at any particular point, but only high 
nough to induce the number of farmers necessary to pro- 
luce the quantity of crop desired and low enough so that 
he crop may not be profitable to so many farmers that 
they will produce a surplus over and above the quantity 
lemanded by consumers. 
No business man will undertake a contract on which he 
nows he is going to lose money. Farmers.are business 
en and they will not produce a crop which they know 
must eventually be sold at a loss. The difficulty today is 
hat they have no sound basis upon which to forecast, prices, 
udge the supply or the demand and operate accordingly. 
The great need is that agriculture should be put on a busi- 
ess basis, on the same basis as any other and all other 
usinesses. What business man will accept an order for 
he full year’s output of his factory without knowing what 
rice he is to receive per unit of production? Ask him for 
s year’s production to be delivered next October on the 
basis of your fixing the price at that time. Tell the pub- 
sher of a newspaper you will use his advertising space for 
year, or ask the glove manufacturer to deliver his entire 
itput at a certain time and that the “law of supply and 
emand” will fix the price, and see what he says to you. 
(he manufacturer increases or decreases his production in 





this problem without 
feeling it is an unfair 
subsidy or a guarantee of profits? 

Farmers are widely scattered and cannot keep sufficiently 
informed on market conditions to make proper decisions. 
If the farmer makes a mistake and depression comes to 
agriculture, it does affect the whole country. Since the 
whole people are directly interested, why should not the 
whole people make the decisions? 


ECISIONS for the whole people can be made only thru 

our government, and I urge that we can influence a 
balanced production by our government fixing one year in 
advance, for the following year’s crops, the minimum price 
it will guarantee on five fundamental crops, wheat, which 
is bread, wool ahd cotton, which are clothing, corn, which 
is Meat, and sugar, of which we import a very large quan- 
tity, and which can be produced in many corn, wool and 
wheat states and absorb much labor. A price can easily 
be fixed per ton of sugar beets of standard sugar content; 
it is being done today in every sugar beet factory in 
the country. The milk crop amounts to $2,500,000,000 
per year and butter can be included in the plan if desired. 
The thing desired is to include large volume and sufficient 
variety that the farmer may find it practicable to change 
from one crop to the other. Human nature is the same 
the country over, and the hope of a profit will move men 
to engage in an enterprise offering such profit. The pros- 
pect of a loss or but scant profit will discourage them from 
engaging in an enterprise. 

We know the approximate quantity of the five men- 
tioned crops necessary to meet our domestic needs. A 
price can be fixed upon wheat, for instance, which will per- 
mit enough farmers to engage in its production to give us 
six hundred million bushels, if that be our needs. A higher 
price will let in additional farmers, farmers not so fortu- 
nately situated as those who could produce profitably at 
the lower price, to give us a total production of seven hun- 
dred million bushels. A still higher price will give us a 
still larger production. The price fixed will, in each case, 
be the lowest price which will induce enough farmers in the 
aggregate to produce the quantity desired, as against pro- 
ducing any other crop or entering some other line of work. 


ITH the prices announced one year in advance, if it 

were deemed desirable to curtail production of a 
given crop, a reduction in the guaranteed price of the 
article of which we had a surplus and an increase in the 
price of the one of which we wished to increase production 
would discourage a certain percentage of farmers from 
raising the one crop and result in the desired lessened pro- 
duction, and increase the production of the other crop of 
which there was a shortage. We might, at times, find the 
government with a small portion of a given crop on hand, 
not absorbed by our own people or the export market, and 
in that case the whole people would (Continued on page 78 
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Has the Time Come to Use Phosphorus? 
A Visit to the Farms Where It Has Been Tried 


By KIRK FOX 


EEING is believing and next to actually seeing, the 
experiences of others are probably the most convincing 
form of testimony. Since the farmers already using 

a phosphorus fertilizer come from a wide territory, it will 
be a great saving of time in visiting them to limit our 
traveling to the use of a handy geography under a good 
lamp by a cheerful fire. 


and sowed twenty pounds of inoculated seed. The total cost 
was $11.46 an acre for a field that yields four to five tons 
annually of alfalfa hay. 

In Cass county, Missouri, D. M. Gregg figures that lime 
and acid phsophate on 60 acres of wheat land made him a 
profit of $900 last year. Treated land made 30 bushels 

against 20 bushels on un- 





Start with Minnesota 
in order to avoid traveling 
over the same ground 
twice. In Grant county, 
D. J. McCartan used nine 
tons of acid phosphate at 
the rate of 250 pounds 
per acre last spring on 
part of his farm. Barley 
on the treated land made 
41 bushels to the acre 
compared with 33 bushels 
on untreated soil. Gopher 
oats made 98 bushels and 
Mindum wheat 24 bushels 





treated ground. The 
profit of $15 an acre was 
obtained at a cost of 
$3.50 for treatment. Fur- 
thermore, an _ excellent 
stand of clover is now 
growing where failures 
have been the rule for 
years. Even on Missouri 
black land, Wabash silt 
loam, Yates Rust of Ray 
county increased his 
yield eleven bushels per 
acre by the use of 150 
pounds of 20 percent acid 








testing 62 pounds on phos- 
phated soil. The entire 
farm will now be covered 
with acid phosphate. 

Our next stop will be at the Wisconsin experiment station 
located in a state where dairying is general and large quan- 
tities of manure go back to the land each year. “The appli- 
cation of a phosphate fertilizer would be beneficial to more 
than half the soils of Wisconsin,” we are told by A. R. 
Whitson and Griffith Richards of the station staff. They 
recommend that the phosphorus sold from dairy farms be 
replaced by using 250 pounds of 16 percent acid phosphate, 
200 pounds of 20 percent grade, or 90 pounds of 45 percent 
grade, once in a rotation of three or four years. 

Now let us drop down into 
Iowa, the state famous for 
tall corn and fertile soil. Many 
farmers used acid phosphate 
on winter wheat last fall be- 
cause it frequently increases 
the yield as much as ten bush- 
els per acre. One Polk county 
farmer got a yield of 35 bushels 
and the wheat ripens from 
four to ten days earlier and is 
of better quality when phos- 
phorus is used. In Audubon 
county, Nels Winther treated 
part of his barley field with 
125 pounds of 16 percent acid 
phosphate per acre. Grimm 
alfalfa was seeded with the 
barley. The barley yield was 
increased ten bushels per acre 
and the alfalfa showed the good 
effects of phosphorus all the 
season. Winnieshiek county 
farmers last year increased 
their oats yield 8.7 bushels per 
acre by the use of manure and 
acid phosphate. In Dallas 
county Nile Kinnick uses 
phosphorus on a large scale. 
He is satisfied that both corn 
and wheat yields are increased 
by as much as 10 bushels per 





acre. Phosphorus is a valuable help in overcoming disease and 
makes sound, well-filled kernels 


Continuing on south into 
Missouri in our travels, we 
next stop in Saline county, a 
stronghold of steer feeders. During the first nine months of 
1925 farmers in that county applied seven carloads of acid 
phosphate to their fields. L. G. Boatright claims the best, 
alfalfa field in the state. His first attempt with alfalfa was a 
failure that cost him $13 an acre. He then added two tons 
of lime and 200 pounds of acid phosphate per acre to the soil 


Alfalfa yields have been doubled by the use of phosphorus 





phosphate. 

Now let us cross the 
Mississippi river into Illi- 
nois. In McLean county, 
Fred Bielfeldt sowed wheat on a field that had been treated 
with rock phosphate several years before. A few acres did 
not get covered. The following spring after the wheat was 
sowed, the stand was so poor on the untreated acres Biel- 
feldt would have plowed up the whole field had it all been in 
that condition. 

Mike Lyons had a remarkable phosphate demonstration 
on his farm in Livingston county, last year. Forty acres of 
land were in oats seeded with clover three years ago. The 
clover was let grow the second year. The first crop was 
taken off for hay and the 
second crop plowed under. 

Thirty acres of this land 
had been treated with rock 
phosphate and ten acres had 
not. It is a notable feature of 
the case that there was three 
times as high a yield of 
clover on the phosphated part. 
In addition to the clover yield, 
there was much more clover 
benefit to the soil on the phos- 
phated part. 

This forty was in wheat last 
year, and on the phosphated 
part, thirty acres, the wheat 
yield was more than 39 bushels 
per acre and on the ten acres 
which had not received the 
phosphate, the yield was a 
fraction more than 17 bushels. 

Charles Meis had a yield of 
42 bushels of wheat per acre on 
forty-five acres this last year. 
His land was clovered and 
phosphated the same as the 
Lyons land. 

In Kane county, Illinois, 
E. T. Pearce’s hired man asked 
why the corn was so much 
better on the back side of the 
field than next to the road. 
He did not know that part 
of the field had received rock 
phosphate a few years before. 
Ed Jones in the same county 
put on rock phosphate thirteen years ago and can still see 
to a line on any crop how far the application extended. 

George Crook claims he got paid the first year for his 
rock phosphate in extra alsike clover yield. Of course, much 
of the fertilizer is still in the ground. On the Glenn Croft 
farm the first. cutting of alfalfa (Continued on page 124 
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The Farm in a Landlord-Tenant System 


How a Seven-Year Tenant Farms 
By I. J. MATHEWS 


RELIMINARY census reports from all over the country 

indicate that tenantry is on the increase. Folks are 

wont to speak of ours as a landlord-tenant system, 
voicing the common notion that these are the only principals 
in such an arrangement But there is a third principal, 
namely the farm, which 
under some methods of 
easing is hacked at on 
one side by the land- 
lord and whacked at on 
the other by the tenant 
until rented farms may 
generally be classed 
among those whose fer- 
tility barometer regis- 
ters “low” and con- 
stantly getting lower. 

As the years go by, 
however, we will have 
to develop a national 
policy, call it conscious- 

ness if you wish, which 
will take into account 
the fact that out of the 
andlord - tenant - farm 
trio, the farm is 
the only one which 
passes on to posterity 
and its stock-in-trade, 
fertility, is merely held 
in trust. Certainly, it 
is an asset not to be dissipated as either landlord or tenant 
can wrest it from its moorings. 

Realizing that tenantry is a growing condition and trying 
to cast some benign light on how its effects may be good for 
all concerned, the Farm Management Department of 
Purdue university went about over Indiana finding instances 
where tenants had stayed a long time on one farm and 
studying the conditions that made this long tenure agree- 
able. Obviously, long tenure means that both landlord and 
tenant are satisfied and there must be some good reason 
back of this. 

When the leaflet came out, several of the scenes were 
recognized as having been taken on a Pulaski county, 
Indiana, farm owned by R. E. Horner and tenanted now for 
seven years by C. G. Beaver. This is a story not only of 
conditions such that both landlord and tenant have been 
satisfied and fairly prosperous but also a story of first-rate 
farming that compares favorably with what the best owners 
have been doing. 

Seven years ago Beaver moved onto the farm under a 
vestock-share lease. There was much that needed doing 
ind he set about with a will to do it. Thus, in the first few 
weeks, he established the fact that he was interested in the 
arm and in the landlord beyond doing what he was obliged 
to do by the terms of the lease. As you drive up to “Shady 
Lawn Stock Farm” there are several unusual things that 
greet you. You drive thru a nice gateway with concrete 
posts on each side and then you park your car on the cinder 
driveway of the “circle” with shrubs in the center. The 
1wn is nicely barbered. And then you go out into the yards 
and about the buildings. While there are neither tile roofs 
rv anything palatial, the whole thing impresses one with 

e idea ef being substantial and yet constructed as cheaply 








illets are housed in the modern laying house to the right 
le the old hens are kept in the open-air house to the left 





The farmstead at “Shady Lawn Stock Farm” 








as possible. It has been the writer’s pleasure to know both 
men for several years and I would not say that in the begin- 
ning either Horner or Beaver were any different from many 
men under similar circumstances. But they soon learned 
what seems perfectly obvious yet seldom practiced, that 
when prospered 
the other did too and 
that the best way for 
both to get. ahead was 
to adopt modern farm 
practices. 

It is scarcely worth- 
while to go into the 
order in which these 
practices were adopted 
but we can well notice 
several of the good 
ones. 

Being something of a 
farm management fan 
myself, this farm is re- 
garded as a very good 
example of a_ well- 
managed farm, where 
the crops bear a rela- 
tion to the livestock 
and where the livestock 
is evenly allotted so as 
to use up by-products 
and avoid waste. 

For the first few 
years, altho they kept plenty of livestock and used manure, 
they sowed clover seed, but all in vain—not much clover 
hay was put up. Then they were forced to the conclusion 
that a little money invested in limestone would be good 
clover insurance, and their results have justified this con- 
clusion. They successfully sow clover in their corn at the 
last cultivation. This gives them an abundance of pasture 
for the large number of livestock they keep. 

They are spreading limestone on a regular program, 
liming some 30 acres per year. The landlord furnishes the 
limestone and the tenant does the hauling and spreading. 
Already 42 acres have been limed and the clover shows it. 

This lime is hauled in the winter when there is little else 
that the horses could be doing. 

It might be said in passing that all the work on this 160- 
acre farm is done with four white horses, so it is apparent 
that they must be kept busy as much as possible. 

Many a livestock man swears by manure, even going so 
far as to believe that manure satisfies all the plant-food 
requirements of all the crops on the farm. A little later he 
finds that this is not keeping up his supply of good clover 
hay so he adds limestone to the crop menu. But these men 
have found that manure, limestone and commercial fertilizer 
give excellent results. 

The soil on this farm could be classified as a black sandy 
loam and they use 150 pounds per acre of a high-grade 
fertilizer which they make themselves by mixing 500 pounds 
of 20 percent acid phosphate, 300 pounds of muriate of 
potash and 40 pounds of sodium nitrate. 

Going into the crop and field management, a lane runs 
the whole length of the 160 acres with fields on each side. 
The crop schedule shows 70 acres planted to corn, 20 acres 
to oats, 40 acres to clover, 10 (Continued on page 54 
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A-shaped hog houses made out of rough lumber are grouped 
and insulated with straw so early pigs have sanitary quarters 
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An Experience in Lighting Farm Buildings 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


T was in the fall of 1918. We had just started milking. 

It was late, way after dark, for we had been delayed 

in town and had not begun the chores until sundown. It 

was dark in the barn except for the circle of light cast by the 

smoky lantern which hung in the gangway back of the cows. 

Across from us the horses were champing their corn and 

over in the shed we could hear the steers shifting around 

trying to get a choice helping of the silage and cottonseed 
meal. Then it happened. 

A stray cat started it—by bolting down the stairway and 
scaring a hen that had taken roost on the stair railing. 
With a loud squawk, Biddy flew across the gangway, strik- 
ing the lantern full tilt. Down it came with a rattle of glass 
and the next moment the barn was as light as day as the 
spilled oil caught fire in the dry straw bedding. The stalls 
were full of stock, the bins were filled to overflowing with the 
year’s grain and the mow overhead packed to the very top 
with dry hay! 

But it was no time for reflection. There were three of us. 
Luckily a wagon sheet was hanging in the window of the 
oat bin where Bill had 
been using it to catch 
the oat spill as he 
scooped them from his 
wagon. With one accord 
we dived for it, jerked it 
loose from the nails that 
held it in place and 
spread it over the blaze. 
That smothered the fire; 
but we had been taught 
a lesson. 

The next morning we 
‘phoned to the farm 
lighting plant dealer who 
had been trying for 
months to sell us and 
told him to bring out 
his plant. That night 
when we went to the 
barn to do the chores we 





Our plant was installed in a hurry. We wanted lights that 
night. Many changes had to be made in the placing of 
lamps for we had not carefully planned out the best locations 
for them. Some saving of wire could have been made if we 
had not been so suddenly stimulated into buying by the 
squawky old hen the cat frightened. Before installation the 
farmer should figure just where he wants his lights and 
should choose a convenient place for the plant where any 
noise from its running will not annoy the family. 

It does not pay to be stingy with lamps. At least, recep- 
tacles should be put in everywhere there is any likelihood 
of a light being needed. Bulbs can be screwed in when they 
are required. In our barn we have receptacles in all the 
granaries, altho we do not use them many times during the 
year. But it costs but a few cents to slip in the receptacle 
and the light certainly comes handy when needed. Three 
rows of wires were strung in the barn, one thru the gangway 
and one thru each shed. One lamp in the mow near the head 
of the main line to the harness room, the feed room and the 
granaries furnishes plenty of light there. 

Between the house 
and barn a pole was set 
with a big lamp and 
reflector to light the 
path or to make stalling 
stock after night easier. 
This lamp is controlled 
by a “three-way” switch 
so that it may be turned 
on at the house and off 
at the barn, or vice 
versa. Three wires are 
necessary for a “three- 
way” but the two main 
lines were used in con- 
junction with an extra 
wire strung for the lamp, 
so the cost was not much 
for this outside light. 

More planning, or pre- 
vious experience, would 
have made our house 








were late again after 
helping put up poles, 
stringing wire and set- 
ting up the new machine 
in the back of the garage, but we had a flood of light at the 
pressing of a button! How easy it was to feed when we 
could see so well, and without fear of a fire. And in the house 
no more old, smoky oil lamps. 

The plant has been in daily use since. Not an evening 
has passed when we have had to resort to the old lamps. 
Not only have we had lights. The washing and ironing 
have been done by electricity, the vacuum cleaner has made 
housework easier, the car battery has been kept charged and 
now the radio is operated by wires connected to three of the 
batteries. And we have been agreeably surprised at the low 
cost of operation. With many times the light we ever had 
before we have found the fuel bill is no more. Two gallons 
of kerosene a week was our bill for a period of two years 
when we kept a record. A little cylinder oil, an average of 
one new spark plug a year—that was the total upkeep. 
This spring we bought our second set of batteries, after six 
and a half years of constant use of the original set. The cost 
has been nothing compared to the service we have received; 
it has been cheap insurance against fire danger. No more 
matches scattered around, no more lanterns at the barn, 
no more cleaning and filling of coal oil lamps. Satisfaction 
day after day. 

We did not select our plant because we thought it the only 
one to buy, but because the dealer had demonstrated it to 
us and we thought it would fill the bill. Were we buying a 
new plant now it would be hard to make a choice. Perhaps 
a dozen are on the market, all of which will give the farmer 
daily satisfactory service. And prices have been reduced, 
until I do not believe any farm owner can afford to be with- 
out some good lighting system. I have yet to see my first 
farmer who has used a modern lighting plant who would 
consent to be without it. 


Electricity operates the separator and washing machine 


lighting more satisfac- 
tory and in some cases 
saved money. In the 
kitchen one lamp was hung from the ceiling in the center 
of the room. When working at the sink, at the range or over 
the worktable, the housewife was always in her own light. 
Two lamps, one at each end of the room, would have saved 
this inconvenience. By some mistake the switch to the 
basement lights was placed on the wrong side of the entrance. 
It was necessary to go thru the door, close it and feel along 
the wall in the dark for the button. These things had to be 
changed. 

All switches should be conveniently located. For th 
different rooms, a button at the side of the door casing is 
best, altho pull sockets may be used. However, it is never 
pleasant to hunt for a pull socket cord in the dark. Three- 
way switches should be used for the stairway light and for 
porch lights. Then, when leaving home, the porch light 
may be left on and turned off at the outside steps or at the 
driveway, and on again upon returning. In going to bed, 
the stairway lights may be switched on from below and off 
from above after the light is turned on in the bedroom. The 
matter of placing lamps and switches should not be left t: 
the electrician. He may have good judgment and get then 
all just where you want them, but the chances are against 
it. It is best to make a sketch of each floor with the lamps 
and switches marked, then leave it to the electrician to wir 
accordingly. 

We do not use many high-watt lamps, using mostly bulbs 
of 25, 40 and 50 watts. In the living room a 75-watt lamp is 
used and this is strong enough for a large room. No use t 
overload the plant by a big glare of unnecessary lights. W‘ 
have a portable floor lamp and find it very convenient to 
place between two chairs or behind the davenport as a read- 
ing light. 


Receptacles should be put in the (Continued on page 6- 
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An Ohio Community Turns to Roses 
Cooperative Effort Brings More Beauty to Sugar Creek Township 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


HE beauty of the homes in Sugar Creek township in 

Tuscarawas county, Ohio, is being enhanced by the 

generous use of roses. That the planting of roses should 
be undertaken as a community project is the result of natural 
growth and development of a desire to make the homes more 
attractive, more beautiful, and more enjoyable. In Tus- 
carawas county, for several years, much attention has been 
given to the planting of ornamental trees and shrubs. In 
this work is has been very frequent that the entire farm- 
stead would be plotted and landscaped. No doubt this 
fact had much to 
do with the desire 


bers of the committee were Geo. E. Boltz, county agent, 
H. M. Kidd, county club agent. The mayor of the village 
of Sugar Creek took a very keen and active interest in the 
project and gave every official and personal assistance pos- 
sible in making it a success. 

Mrs. Syler called the committee together and they dis- 
cussed the problems before them. They decided that the 
first duty of the committee would be to help the people 
make selection of the proper varieties. The second duty of 
the committee would be to make it possible for those 

varieties to be se- 
cured easily and 





in Sugar Creek 
township for a home 
planting project to 
be started on a 
community plan. 

The township 
plan developed at a 
community meet- 
ing. Possibly some- 
one had_ thought 
out the plan and 
watched for a favor- 
able moment to 
bring his idea before 
the people. Perhaps 
the plan developed 
rather spontaneous- 
ly in the meeting, 
coming from the 
natural love for 
flowers that is pos- 
sessed by every nor- 
mal person, and 
from the enthusiasm 
that had come from 
the effort made in 
the county to beau- 
tify the home 
grounds. “Can’t we do something as a township that will 
be useful to all of us, and which will help us with our desire 
to make our homes more beautiful and attractive?” seems 
to have been the question that started a line of thought in 
this direction. Quickly came the answer, “Certainly we 
can. We cooperate in other lines of farm work, and we can 
cooperate in this. The home is the most important depart- 
ment of our farms. It is time we were paying some attention 
to that as well as to our crops and our livestock.” 

“Let’s do something definite,’ was the idea that seemed 
to be back of discussion and planning that followed. Finally 
some enthusiast brought forth the happy suggestion that all 
should plant roses. Very quickly this suggestion was 
adopted. This was very pleasing to all concerned, for 
everyone seemed to like roses, and to those experienced in 
community work, it gave a directness and definiteness to the 
project that surely would lead to success. 

“This project must have a responsible head, if it is to be 
the thoro and the 
big success we de- 








This picture of a rose trellis was taken on one of the farms 
in Tuscarawas county 


cheaply, and with- 
out any possibility 
of mistake. A third 
duty would be to en- 
courage methods of 
planting and cul- 
ture that would in- 
sure satisfactory 
growth and devel- 
opment. Finally, it 
would be the fur- 
ther duty of the 
committee to keep 
the interest in the 
project alive and 
growing. The re- 
sponse had been so 
complete to the first 
appeal that it was 
not thought neces- 
sary to do propa- 
ganda work to in- 
terest larger num- 
bers.in adopting the 
project. 

To help the in- 
terested people to 
make the proper 
selections, the committee first decided to recommend one 
group of hardy perpetual bush roses, and another group 
of hardy and attractive climbing roses. The idea of having 
several varieties of each was with a view of providing roses 
that would bloom at slightly different intervals, and to 
arrange for different colors in bloom. Also, the members of 
the committee thought it a good plan to see that there was 
considerable variety in type for those who, no doubt, would 
develop an outstanding enthusiasm for roses. 

Mr. Boltz, the county agent, was very useful to the com- 
mittee in selecting the varieties, as well as in the general 
planning of this community project. It happened that he 
had gone thru with several demonstrations in the land- 
scaping of farm homes, and knew very well the local prob- 
lems with regard to people, or soil, or climate. Also, he was 
in position to confer readily with specialists at the agricul- 
tural college. 


The list of roses when completed contained the names of 
twenty-four varie- 
ties, of which twelve 





sire 1t to be,’”’ was 
the next develop- 
ment in the minds 
of the many home 
owners who were 
anxiously interested 
in making the most 
of it. Accordingly, 
a leader, or project 
chairman, was se- 
lected. This person 
was Mrs. Mary Syl- 


THE TWELVE BUSH ROSES 


Mme Charles Wood Bright cherry red. 

Mme Mason Brilliant red. 

Paul Neyron. Brignt cerise-red. 

Anna degDiesbach. Rich carmuine. 

Black Prince. Dark crimson 

Gen Jacqueminot. Crimson-scarict. 

Captain Christy Delecate peach. 

His Majesty. Crimson 

Magna Charta. Bright rose-pink 

Ulrich Brunner. Cher’y red. 

Frau Karl Druschki. Finest white. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. Deep velvety 
crimson maroon, 





were bush roses of 
the common garden 
type and twelve 
were climbers. 


THE TWELVE HARDY CLIMBERS 


Alida Lovett. Shell pink. 
Climbing American Beauty. Red. 


Dorothy Perkins. Pink. a: . 

Dr. Huey. Crimson maroon Those who had 
Dr Van Flee Flesh snow in ta es 
Mary Lovett. White sh , n an l t 
Exzcelsa. Pink. in this proje. were 


anvassed with the 
list of recommended 
Eugene Jacquet. Cherry red. 


ranieties, and the 
Mary Wallace. Rose pink with salmon varietie 2 
base. appropriate number 


of each variety that 


Emily Gray. Golden yeilow. 
Paul's Scarlet Climber. Red 
Bess Lovett. Bright red. 








er, who had fre- 
quently taken ‘an 
active part in public affairs, and who is a natural lover of 
flowers, and very kindly and sympathetic toward all human 
interests. To assist Mrs. Syler a committee consisting of 
four men and three ladies were appointed. Ex-officio mem- 





would be used was 
compiled. With this 
information at hand the committee prevailed upon Mr. 
Boltz to visit a prominent nursery one hundred and fifty 
miles distant with a view of inspecting the stock, and also 
with a hope that he might secure a (Continued on page 52 
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Birdseye Views of 


Portugal and Its Colonies 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


February, 1926 


Distant Countries 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








AST year I visited Portu- 
L gal for the first time. It 

was a beautiful spring 
morning that the ocean liner 
steamed up the Tagus river 
to the city of Lisbon. This 
capital city is twelve miles from 
the Atlantic and like old Rome 
it is located on seven hills. 
Quite naturally my mind went 
back to the bright cloudless 
November morning one hundred and seventy years ago when 
the city was destroyed. 

At that time Lisbon was one of the great cities of Europe. 
The record states that a more magnificent morning could 
hardly be wished for and no one dreamed that a great disaster 
was to make it one of the most terrible days in all the history 
of the world. Even as the morning sun 
was shining brightly a loud under- 


Pyrenees, France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany and even 
Norway and Sweden were 
shaken. Across the Mediter- 
ranean the city of Algiers was 
badly damaged. The shock ex- 
tended across the Atlantic to 
South America. 

But the spirit of man cannot 
be conquered. In a little while the city of Lisbon was being 
rebuilt much greater than ever before. Today it is one of the 
sights of the world. I was whirled in an automobile to its highest 
hills, thru scores of its most magnificent streets. 

As a rule, the streets of Lisbon are well paved, the buildings 
are substantial and the parks beautiful. Even the cemeterics 
are worth a visit. From Black Horse Square, which is down 
near the water, to the top of its loftiest hill the city is intensely 

interesting and to look upon the city 
from the water as the sun goes down 

















ground roar like rolling thunder made 
the strongest man turn pale. 

While people were listening breath- 
lessly a tremendous shock which lasted 
but five seconds overthrew houses, 
churches, convents and the largest 
public buildings as tho they were built 
of blocks of pasteboard. In the two 
minutes that followed the air was rent 
with the shrieks of dying thousands, 
another shock for five seconds, more 
terrible than the first, two minutes 
more of terror and a third five-second 
shock even worse than either of those 
preceding. In less than five minutes 
the proud capital city was destroyed 
and fifty thousand people dead and 
dying. 

It was All Saints’ day and the hour 
of high mass and the great cathedrals 
were death traps. As those not killed outright slowly came to 
their sense it seemed that the whole city was one great sobbing 
multitude calling for loved ones in vain. Along the sea a 
magnificent marble quay had just been completed at enormous 
expense and as it seemed to be a refuge where people would be 
safe from falling buildings it soon became one vast concourse 
of terrified people. 

3ut something even more dreadful soon took place for the 
earth literally opened and the entire quay with its burden of 
humanity was instantly swallowed and not a single dead body 
or block of marble was ever seen again. Near the quay were 
scores of small boats filled with people but all went down into 
the vortex and no fragment of any boat was ever recovered. 
After it was all over six hundred feet of water rolled over the 
quay. While the above 
was happening the sea 
suddenly retired, then, 
hkeamighty avalanche 
a gigantic wave fifty 
feet high rolled in upon 
the city. As the tidal 
wave receded a high 
wind began to rage and 
for three days the 





mighty furnace. 

It seemed that i 
regular conspiracy ol 
the elements. deter- 
mined to wipe the city 
from the map. 








The city of Lisbon 





and the twilight gathers with the com- 
ing of the tens of thousands of electric 
lights is a sight never to be forgotten. 

One cannot help admiring the Portu- 
guese. Good nature seems to be one.of 
their native traits. The spirit of give 
and take is noticeable everywhere 
among them. While in one of their 
great museums I saw a man step over 
the rope-guard and sit down in one of 
their all-but-sacred coronation chairs 
and altho this is about as bad a break 
as a stranger could make the official on 
duty was neither rough nor harsh with 
the offender. A peasant in Portugal will 
walk a mile out of his way to direct a 
stranger without the hope of any re- 
ward and think nothing about it. 

There are perhaps more public 
fountains in Lisbon than in any other 
city of its size in Europe. They are all fed from the great 
aqueduct which brings the water from the hills eight miles 
away. An interesting thing about this aqueduct is that in the 
days of long ago it was used as a thorofare by the peasants com- 
ing to the city. At one place on the side of a bluff within the city 
this narrow path was the scene of more murders perhaps than 
any other spot in the whole country. Desperadoes were always 
there and it only took a moment to grab a man, rob him and 
toss him over into the abyss two hundred feet below. In spite 
of all this danger people used this path until the authorities 
closed it with an iron fence. 

Two thousand girls and women, called the fish girls, line the 
water front engaged in the sardime industry. Thousands oi 
people on the coast of Portugal make their living in this way. 
They catch and pack 
more than a hundred 
million cans of sar- 
dines annually. I 
had as a room-mate 
crossing the Atlantic 
on one occasion, a 
fine young man from 
one of our southern 
states, who has built 
up a large business 
in Lisbon sinee’ the 
war simply selling 
sardines to American 
merchants. 

In all my own 
travels in more than 











As the days went 


slowly by, famine and Rapid transit in Funchal, the capital of Madeira Islands 


pestilence threatened 

and all the devils 

in human souls were unchained and indiscriminate and ruthless 
plunder and robbery of even the dead seemed to drown all 
human sympathy. The case became so desperate that the king 
gave orders for the erection of a ring of scaffolds entirely 
around the city and nearly one hundred executions took place 
before the terrible evil was stepped. 

This terrible earthquake not only destroyed Lisbon but scores 
of other towns and cities as well. Every part of Portugal and 
Spain was a but the shock was felt over nearly all of 
Europe. A great chasm fifteen miles long was opened up in the 








forty countries 
there is one custom 
in Lisbon that | 
never heard of any- 
where else. Down by the waters of the Tagus is a string of 
eating houses grouped together in one unbroken line. Here 
gather the barefooted men and women, sailors, fishermen, coal- 
heavers, porters, market women and all such folk. Altho the 
honesty of the Portuguese is proverbial yet in these eating 
houses the knives and forks are chained to the tables. 

Portugal with its two small colonies, the Madeira Islands and 
the Azores, is about two thirds as large as the state of lowa. 
There was a time when the Portuguese were the greatest of all 
explorers. Five years before America was Continued on page 62 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 


It was in 1831 that Cyrus 
H. McCormick found the 
“better way” to feed the 
world by the invention of 
the Reaper. In him were com- 

bined threeoutstanding abil- 
ities—he invented, madeand 
sold his product; the builder 
who was also the leader. 
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peal the Better Way 


Firestone initiative has brought 
exceptional results in providing 
the “better way” to improve tire 
quality. Gum-Dipping—the ex- 
clusive Firestone process, is large- 
ly responsible for the thousands 
of extra miles Firestone Balloons 
deliver. 

This method of treating cord 
fabric thoroughly insulates and 
impregnates each fiber of 
every cord with rubber. It vir- 
tually eliminates destructive 
friction and heat. It builds 
into the sidewalls of Full-Size 
Balloon tires extra strength and 
flexibility, and gives added 


MOST MILES 





riding comfort and driving 
safety over rough country roads. 

The high cost of crude rubber 
has forced up tire prices—there- 
fore motorists should give more 
thought to their tire purchases, 
selecting tires of proved quality. 
They should depend more than 
ever upon Firestone, with its 
long-established and rigid policy 
of using only the most improved 
methods, highest quality of ma- 
terials, and advanced tire engi- 
neering—assuring every car 
owner Most Miles per Dollar. The 
Firestone Dealer is ready to sup- 
ply you, promptlyand at low cost. 


PER DOLLAR 
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LICE IN BARN 

My cows have chicken lice and I do not 
know what I can do to get rid of them. I 
had chickens in the barn all summer be- 
cause the chicken house is no good, and 
now the barn is full of lice. Please let me 
know what I can do to clear out the lice. 

Mrs. F. X. K., Minn. 

Raw linseed oil should be used to kill 
lice on cattle. -A good way is to dip a 
brush in oil and use it to groom the cattle. 
Spray the cattle barn with crude petrole- 
um, keeping the cattle out of the barn until 
the odor has partially disappeared. The 
‘oal tar dips prove effective if the applica- 
tion is repeated. 


SELF STERILITY OF FRUIT TREES 


Please tell me why my mulberry tree 
does not bear fruit. It is about six years 
old. It blooms every year, and has no 
fruit—Mrs. C. R., Neb. 

Very often fruit trees are self-sterile. 
That is, unless there are different varie- 
ties nearby to furnish means for cross- 
pollination, there is a chance that the 
blossoms will never result in fruit, be- 
cause they are not properly pollinated. 
We are inclined to believe that is the 
most likely cause in this particular in- 
stance, and I would suggest that you 
plant another mulberry of different va- 
riety near this one. 


SPROUTING THE SEED POTATOES 


In going thru my files of articles which 
I have selected from the 8. F., an article 
on sprouting potatoes before planting, but 
the writer does not say as to how to go 
about starting the sprouts. Can you give 
me any information as to the starting of 
the sprouts?—C. H. B., Okla. 

The only thing necessary in starting the 
sprouts on the potatoes is to bring them 
out of storage two or three weeks before 
planting time or even a month. Place 
them where the temperature is a little 
warmer tian it is in the storage, and by all 
means where a great deal of light reaches 
the potatoes. It is essential, of course, 
that the potatoes be spread in a relatively 
thin layer in order that they all may re- 
ceive the benefit of a well diffused light. 

QUESTION OF CHIMNEY 
CONSTRUCTION 


I would like to have a little information 
on building a chimney in a house. I see 
so many stoves that do not draw very well, 
due, | think, to a faulty chimney. How 
big and how tall should a chimney be for 
best results with two stoves? Will a real 
tall chimney, or a real large one, draw 
iny harder than an ordinary one?—C. P., 
Kansas. 

The large chimney, that is the chimney 
with a large diameter, or a large width 
ind length of cross section, will draw better 
than a smaller one, and a tall chimney 
draws better than a short one. In our 
opinion no chimney should be smaller 
than eight inches by eight inches. ‘The 
top of the chimney should be at least two 
feet avove the top of the ridge of the house 
in order that the wind currents may not 
be deflected down the chimney. Remem- 
ber that the size of the chimney, or its 
diameter, is as small as the narrowest part. 
[t is well to use flue lining in constructing 
the chimney. Properly, there should be 
only one opening to each chimney. Two 
flues may be constructed in the same chim- 
ney with a division wall between if it is 
so desired. Two stoves, one on the first 
floor and one on the second may be con- 
nected with the same chimney, but if the 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is josed. Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











fire in the upper stove is hotter than the 
fire in the lower, the lower will have prac- 
tically no draft. Eight inch by eight inch 
should be the smallest dimensions provid- 
ed for one good-s‘zed stove, and for two 
openings eight by twelve inches is sug- 
gested. 


REDUCING GRAIN AND INCREAS- 
ING ALFALFA 


Our grain supply has run pretty low and 
with almost two months yet to feed we 
do not like to buy any considerable 
amount of corn. Milk prices are too low 
now. We have plenty of silage left, and 
plenty of both alfalfa and clover. How 
would it be to feed only one pound of our 
grain mixture to each six or seven pounds 
of milk instead of one to three and a half, 
and then increase the alfalfa and clover 
half and half?—H. W. T., Minn. 

If you make the suggested change slowly 
it might be well to follow out your plan. 
As a matter of fact, with feed and milk 
prices in their relative position, a consid- 
erable number of farmers have found it 
best to feed only silage and alfalfa and 
little or no grain. Of course, the silage 
and alfalfa have to be fed liberally in such 
a ration, but some good farmers have 
found that the method has paid them im 
spite of a slight decrease in the milk flow 
of some of the cows. If you can spread 
your farm-raised grains over satisfactorily, 
and can reduce the bill for purchased feed, 
present milk prices would seem to warrant 
the effort and even the slightly less quan- 
tity of milk you are likely to get. 


GETTING RID OF SPARROWS 


About seventy-five or a hundred spar- 
rows give me no end of trouble. They 
make door and window frames their 
roosting place and build their nests in 
spoutings. They eat more feed than the 
chickens. If you can suggest some way 
that I can get rid of them, I will be obliged. 
—F. H. L., Ohio. 

The use of a sparrow trap is frequently 
effective in riddimg a place of sparrows. 
It is also possible to eradicate them by use 
of poison wheat. Of course, this wheat 
must be used in such a way that other 
birds will not get at it. Fortunately, if a 
proper time is chosen, that is not such a 
difficult proposition. Simply dissolve arsen- 
ate of soda in warm water at the rate of 
one ounce to one pint of water. Pour this 
on as much wheat as it will cover in a ves- 
sel which can be closed to prevent evap- 
oration. Allow to soak for at least twenty- 
four hours. Dry the wheat so prepared, 
and it is ready for use. It should be 
placed where sparrows congregate. Wheat 
may be similarly prepared with strychnine. 





COLDS IN POULTRY FLOCK 


I am writing you in regard to my chick- 
ens, hoping that you can tell me what to 
do for them. It seems to be among my 
young chickens and as yet have not lost 
any. Their eyes are watery and some seem 
to have a sticky discharge from the nose. 
They also sneeze some and breathe heav- 
ily. Their appetites seem good, and they 
are quite active. I thought it likely they 
had a cold, but many in this part of the 
country are having serious trouble, acting 
a good deal as mine at first. 

Could you please tell me what to do for 
them and what to put in the drinking 





water? There is a creek a short distance 
from the house and the chickens wade in 
this water, no matter how cold. Does this 
hurt them and should they be shut away 
from this until well. We have their sleep- 
ing quarters well ventilated, and do all we 
can, but just what is it and what may we 
do for it.—Mrs. W. E. D., Iowa. 

We would certainly keep the sick chick- 
ens away from any dampness or chill, such 
as the creek. Better confine them to the 
house if there is ample space and ventila- 
fion. No doubt they are affected with a 
cold, or probably roup with diarrhea condi- 
tions also. We would suggest that you 
keep the fowls in a newly disinfected and 
cleaned poultry house. Place enough 
permanganate of potash in the drinking 
water to turn it wine red. This will not 
only act as an internal disinfectant, but 
also as a preventive of spread of disease. 

The eyes and the nose of the affected 
chick should be bathed and sprayed with 
as much boric acid in warm water as the 
water will take. Permanganate of potash, 
one dram (about a teaspoonful) to a pint 
of water is also an excellent disinfectant. 


METHOD OF FEEDING BEET PULP 


Which is the best way to feed dried beet 
pulp, dry or wet? When fed wet, how 
much water should be added to 100 pounds 
of the dry pulp and how long should it 
soak? What allowance can be fed per 
cow per day?—A. W. W., Michigan. 

When only a small allowance is fed te 
cows, the dried beet pulp can be fed dry. 
However, when a large allowance is used, 
it should always be moistened before being 
fed. Usually it can be considered, in 
moderate amounts, equal to corn, pound 
for pound, in feeding, tho according to the 
sed se system it would be rated at about 
ten percent below corn or barley in feeding 
value. This feed has a very beneficial 
effect from its slightly laxative and cooling 
effect. Usually four or five pounds is the 
limit, from the standpoint of economy in 
districts removed from the source of sup- 
ply, and fed at that rate it can be fed dry. 
3ut if larger amounts are fed it should be 
moist with two to three times as much 
water. 


SODIUM ARSENITE KILLS VEGE- 
TATION 


In your September issue of Successful 
Farming you published a formula of a 
spray to get rid of Canada thistles. I 
would like to know what effect this would 
have on the growing crop. I have a field 
that I sowed to wheat last fall that is in- 
fested with them. I want to sow timothy 
and clover in the spring. Your formula 
calls for two tablespoons sodium arsenite 
to ten quarts of water. Also would like to 
know if plasterers hydrated lime would be 
good to use on a field that is in need of 
lime.—F. K., Ohio. 

Hydrated lime is entirely satisfactory as 
an application for use on fields requiring 
lime. When using hydrated lime it is not 
necessary to apply so large a quantity to 
neutralize the acid as is necessary when 
ground limestone is employed. Use about 
two-thirds as much. Relative cost ap- 

lied to the field determines the choice of 
imes. 

The sodium arsenite spray will destroy 
other vegetation as well as the Canada 
thistle. It should, therefore, be used only 
on the small, more or less isolated patches, 
where the ground can be sacrificed for two 
or three years for the sake of getting rid of 
the thistles. 








How 6¢ extra for spraying rewarded 
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ow a few cents extra for Mobiloil 





Make the 
CHART 
your guide 


HE correct grades of Gatgoyle Mobiloil foi 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below, -“Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer’s. , 
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a Tennessee farmer 


A Marshall County, Tennessee, farmer has a ten 
year old peach tree that never bore a salable crop 
until last year when he decided to spray his trees 
four times. It took only six cents worth of spray 
per tree. And the fruit on this ten year old tree 
alone brought him $12.00. 


repays any farmer 


A few cents extra per gallon for Mobiloil has re- 
peatedly paved the way to equally important 
Savings on the farm. 


__ In passenger cars and motor trucks, Mobiloil 
often cuts oil consumption from 10% to as much 
as 50%. Many farmers report that Mobiloil has 
more body after four days’ work in a tractor than 
ordinary oil has after two days’ work. 


But Mobiloil doesn’t rest its case on this big 
saving alone. Mobiloil has marked ability to re- 
duce carbon formation, overheating, and break- 
downs. Mobiloil’s all-around economy gives it by 
far the highest standing of any oil used on farms 
today. 


Why there are several grades 
of Mobiloil 


Let us suggest that you get out the instruction 
books that came with your tractor, truck, car 
and stationary gas engine. Compare the differ- 
ences in the design of the motors. You’ll see why 
no one grade of oil can possibly give the greatest 
economy in all your farm engines. 














































Your Mobiloil dealer has the complete Chart of 
ma | oe | oe) Mobiloil Recommendations. Through the Chart he 
NAMES OF te t 6 1 > can ar exactly what grades of Mobiloil are 
—— EIS|/E;/S]ElS) 8) 8 », scientifically correct for your engines. 465 manu- 
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IT ONLY TAKES A START 


LITTLE community effort did it.” 

This is what people of Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, say with reference to a 
transformation in the appearance of 
grounds in connection with Union Grange 
Hall in one of the townships of the county. 
Che aere of ground surrounding the old 
hall has been almost completely made over 
in the last year or two. This has been 
done at practically no expense except for 
time and labor. The people who did the 
work say that the fun and enjoyment of 
working with their neighbors more than 
repaid them for their efforts. Besides that 
they have the result of their work left 
for their enjoyment and satisfaction. 

The hall, itself, is a substantial one- 
room affair built a good many years ago 
when the thickness and weight of timber 
put into a building were given but little 
consideration. Such being the case the old 
building seemed to be made to possess a 
distinctiveness that makes one feel that it 
is a part of the surrounding landscape, 
which includes a background of rather 
stalwart hills. The people had always con- 
tinued loyal to the old hall and the spirit 
of service and uplift which it represented. 
The grounds, however, had been neglected. 
At least, an outsider would have said so. 
Perhaps this apparent neglect is but an- 
other proof of the correctness of the old 
saying that ‘Everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” At any rate, not 
much work had been done on the grounds 
for years. 

It was a group of boys who started the 
clean-up and landscaping. Sixteen of them 
had organized into the “Old Town 
Boosters” with an energetic lad named 
Harold Hertzig as president and Kidd, 
county club agent, as leader. The mem- 
bers were engaged in poultry club or pig 
club or other form of junior activities, yet 
for some time they had no definite project 
upon which they could work asa group. 
Finally the suggestion came to the mind 
of one of them that they could undertake 
a little landscape in front of the old grange 
hall in their township. 

It happened that a project in the land- 
scaping of the grounds at country homes 


SUCCES 


shovels and wheelbarrows and _ other 
equipment necessary in doing the work 
they had in mind. It was the thought of 
the boys only to beautify the portion of 
the ground in front of the hall. With that 
in mind they cleared away the rubbish 
and litter. The next step was to bring 
soil in the wheelbarrows and with it build 
a terrace across the front of the building. 
The soil used was well mixed with manure 
that one of the boys had brought for the 
purpose. 

The crowning event of the afternoon 
was when they planted the sixteen shrubs 
which had been brought for the occasion. 
Each boy had brought one shrub of some 
hardy perennial variety. Following 
the planting of the shrubs the boys 
worked the words “Union Grange” into 
the face of the terrace with small stones 
which they had gathered and which they 
had painted white. Having completed 
their task the boys left the grounds, mak- 
ing it the duty of one or two living nearby 
to carry water to the plants until they 
had become thoroly established. 

The people of the locality, and especi- 
ally the good members of the grange, were 
surprised and pleased when they saw 
what the boys had done. “We, too, can 
do something. Let’s move the old coal 
shed to the back of the grounds.” These 
were some of the expressions which were 
heard from members. Then the ladies 
became interested and they said with 
one accord, “‘Let’s make a day of it. We 
ladies will furnish a good dimner if the 
men will do the outside work.” 

Accordingly a day was set and several 
score of people assembled for the day’s 
work. Previously a committee had planned 
just what should be done and had arranged 
for necessary equipment and supplies. 

One group of men was put to the task 
of moving the coal shed from the front 
of the grounds to one of the rear corners. 
Another group had brought shovels and 
wheelbarrows and rakes. This bunch 
was put to the task of cleaning up the 
rubbish. The third and larger group was 
put to the task of building a new fence 
for which posts and new lumber had been 
bought. 

At noon the workers assembled inside 
for a splendid picnic dinner which the 
ladies had provided in keeping with their 
promise. The outside work had been very 























Union Grange Hall, Tuscarawas county, Ohio 


was quite popular at that time and it was 
only natural that some project in land- 
scaping should occur to them. It also 
happened that the parents of many of the 
boys had helped with the construction of 
the building and had attended many 
meetings there. Such bemg the case there 
was a great deal of sentimental feeling 
for the old building in spite of its appar- 
ent neglect. 

On an appointed Saturday afternoon 
the sixteen boys met at the grounds sur- 
rounding the hall. They had brought 


nearly completed by that time and it 
was only natural that along with the 
visiting and discussion of the work of the 
day that some should think of the future. 
“We need a basement under the hall. It 
would provide a kitchen and dining room 
and would provide a place where people 
could assemble as they arrive for public 
meetings.”” ‘Yes, we ought to have a 
basement and we ought to equip it for 
our needs.” 

The work of an hour or two in the after- 
noon completed the three main tasks Idid 
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out for the day. In addition, the fasteners 
on a few of the old green shutters were 
tightened and putty was renewed on three 
or four loose window panes. 

Getting together and working together 
for a day for a common cause revived and 
developed community spirit as nothing 
else could have done. Since that date the 
meetings have had an unusual interest. 
Community projects have been put over 
since that time that no ene would have 
thought possible had it not been for the 
result of that day when the grounds at 
Union Grange were cleaned up and the 
new fence built and when the ladies 
served the splendid big dinner. The base- 
ment has not yet been built but energetic 
people are planning for it and no doubt 
Union Grange will put over this project 
also.—H. E. M., Ohio. 














PLOWING SWEET CLOVER 

Sweet clover has offered considerable 
resistance in some sections to being plowed 
under, especially the same season it is 
sowed. I have seen cornfields in Llinois 
as green with sweet clover as they were 
before being plowed. 

When plowed under in the fall, sweet 
clover usually sprouts in the spring. It is 
then necessary «to disc or plow before 
planting corn. If plowed under in the 
spring about three weeks before corn 
planting time, much available plant food 
that would otherwise leach away is saved 
The vigorous growth of the tops and roots 
also furnish an abundant supply of nitro- 
gen at a time when it is most needed by 
the young corn plants. 


HE GOT HIS CLOVER 

For twenty-five years clover had re- 
fused to grow on a field of the Livingston 
county, Missouri, farm managed by 
J. M. Groshong. A soil test showed that 
it needed three tons of lime per acre, 
which was put on. Acid phosphate was 
also drilled in the wheat at the rate of 200 
pounds to the acre and a top dressing of 
manure used as far as the supply lasted. 
A mixture of red, alsike and sweet clover 
was sowed. 

The results were immediate and so 
pronounced that neighbor farmers im- 
mediately ordered fourteen carloads of 
ground limestone for their fields. In some 
spots red clover is found, in others alsike 
and in still others, sweet clover. In a 
strip along the edge of the field where no 
treatment was made, there were only a 
few plants of any kind of clover. 


NO REMEDY YET 

Many farmers have long searched for 
something that will keep wireworms and 
other inseets from destroying seed corn 
in the ground. Last spring a number of 
so-called remedies were sold in lowa for a 
fancy ?—~ 

F. Fenton and F. D. Butcher at the 
lowa e nideors omit station fed wireworms an 
exclusive diet of some of these remedies 
with no bad effects on the worms. As yet 
there is no successful way to repel such 
insects, say these experts. 

Soybeans take the place of tankage in 
feeding the hogs on the W. C. Monlux 
farm, Clayton county, Iowa. Monlux 
has been raising soybe “ans successfully 
since 1918. A test of ten varieties showed 
manchu and black eyebrow to be best for 
hogging down and peking for silage. 
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4-Cylinder Standard Sedan 


f.o.b. factory 





tells its 


“an opportunity 
that never before existed” 


—the trim-looking light-car classic pictured below 2 


is the Overland Standard Sedan, a full-size 5-pas- 
senger 4-cylinder beauty patterned on smart 
modern lines, clean-cut, rakish, low. A roomy 
car, carrying 5 full-grown people in cosy comfort. 
Body finished in polished lacquer, a rich deep 
blue with flashing black and nickel trimmings— 
as handsome a light car as you ever looked at. 


Extra big doors—extra wide—easy entrance and 
exit to both front and rear seats... 


The Widest Seats of anylight-car built—new single- 
piece undivided frontseat, 39inches wide, 19inches 
deep. Wider back seat, 45 x 18—lots of leg-room. 


Very latest one-piece Windshield—you can always 
see where you're going. 


Big Wide Windows—more than 20 square feet of 
window space—longer, deeper windows mean 
clear, uninterrupted vision ... 


New Cowl Ventilator—a modern big-car feature 
—a comfort only more costly automobiles give... 


Triplex Springs—with 30 inches more spring-base 
on a 100-inch wheelbase—easier riding, easier 
driving “ee 


A 27-horsepower engine—sturdy, reliable—fast on 
the straightaways, greaton the hills—extraordinary 
economy on gasoline and oil... 


Sliding Gear Transmission—three-speed, selective 
—at the lowest price at which you can have a car 
with this modern transmission... 


++. if you’ve been thinking that only one maker 
could build the car you could afford, step in and 
see this Overland Sedan. Here’s a modern closed 
car, priced at only $595! 
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6-Cylinder Standard Sedan 


f. o. b. factory 


ecord-quality 
own story/ 


“a magnificent big six 
—for only $895!” 


—“‘acar of spectacular beauty” with “an engineering 
——— under the hood of it’’—that’s the Over- 
n 1X eee 


“An exquisite color combination”—it takes a 
woman to tell it—for “exquisite” is the only term 
that comes anywhere nearly describing the strik- 
ingly attractive color-ensemble of this handsome 
big automobile—Two beautifully blended tones of 
grey, topped off in glistening jet-black, a double 
beading all around the waist-line—“The way they 
gather around it, and their open admiration—it is 
almost embarrassing,” another woman-owner 
exclaims. Nothing so attracts the man-or-woman- 
in-the-street as something distinctly out-of-the- 
ordinary in an automobile! 


“It’s all that inside room that makes a hit with me” 
—Driving or riding, a man likes plenty of space to 
move around in. Put 5 full-grown people into the 
ordinary Sedan and somebody is crowded. Put the 
same 5 into this spacious big Overland Six and 
everybody feels like he’s riding in a 7-passenger 
limousine! 


“Over 5300 miles and the motor hasn’t missed a 
shot’”’—No car is better than its engine. And in this 
38horsepower big Six you have anengine as nearly 
flawless as automotive engineering can make it. 


All controls centered at the driver’s finger tips... 
One piece windshields ... Automatic windshield 
wiper ... Sun visor ... Rear-view mirror ... Fisk 
full-size balloon tires ... Long, flexible Chrome 
Vanadium Springs especially built for balloon tire 
equipment...everylastfeatureand convenience... 
Do you wonder it has taken the factory 9 months to 
catch up on production when such a magnificently- 


@ equipped car as this is priced at only $895! 


The new Willys Finance Plan offers the easiest time-payment 
terms at the lowest cost on which an automobile can be purchased 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio ° 





Fours OVE RL AN D Sixes 


We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




















SHALL CO-OPS TELL MEMBERS 
THE TRUTH? 


ARMERS’ cooperative association 

has problems peculiar to itself. One 
of these is the what, when and how of 
membership information. A private 
business corporation is so organized and 
managed that it is not necessary to dis- 
close to the public the important facts 
about the business. In the cooperative 
association, on the other hand, the or- 
ganization has so many “shareholders” 
that it is impossible to give them the 
facts of the business without it becoming 
public information. 

With this situation existing, the man- 
agement of cooperatives has found it 
constantly perplexing to know what facts 
of the business to give members, and 
therefore make public, and what facts to 
disclose only to the board of directors. 
Two types of information which give rise 
to the problem are: information which 
can readily be used to advantage by com- 
petitors or enemies of the cooperative 
association, and information which might 
directly injure the morale of the organiza- 
tion. 

Sufficient experience has accumulated 
during the past five years to clear up 
many phases of the question. In the 
first place, the absolute necessity of a well- 
informed membership has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt and has been deeply 
impressed upon all by failures resulting 
from a misinformed membership. Second, 
it has been amply demonstrated that 
giving members one-sided information is 
dangerous because the other side is sure to 
leak out and cause suspicion and mis- 
trust among the members. Third, the 
feeling of responsibility which arises in 
members as a result of the management 
discussing with them business problems of 
vital concern to the success of the organiza- 
tion, is too important to be minimized or 
overlooked. Fourth, the best way to in- 
sure against false rumors taking root 
among members is to gain and hold the 
confidence of members by frank, un- 
censored disclosal of the essential facts 
regarding the condition of the business. 

Members Must Have Facts 

\ public official was recently asked to 
advise the board of directors of one of the 
large middle-western cooperatives as to 
the proper course to take in informing 
members after the association has suffered 
a very heavy loss during oneamonth of its 
operation. The examiner advised the 
directors to tell the members just what 
had happened. He took the position that 
it would be far better to have the members 
get the facts directly from their own 
officers than from others who might be 
inclined to make capital out of the situa- 
tion. The directors followed this advice, 
a complete statement was issued and the 
reaction from members was mild, com- 
pared to what the directors had feared. 

When Garfield W. Brown, a public 
examiner, was addressing a special meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Munnesota 
Potato Growers’ Exchange recently, he 
said: 

“The most serious mistake a coopera- 
tive can make is to keep its members in 
the dark as to what is going on. I have 
scant consideration for the theory that 
the affairs of a cooperative should be 
closely guarded secrets because of the 
possibility that, they will be used against 
the organization by its enemies. If any 
one wants to find out what a cooperative 
can do, that can be done. And if you 
permit your enemies to circulate stories 
about your affairs and at the same time 
give your membership nothing, a break- 
down in the morale of your organization 
is inevitable. 

“If you are perfectly frank with your 
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members, they will have every essential 
fact about the association and will be 
prepared to defend their organization 
against attack. If they are in the dark, so 
far as direct word is concerned, they 
cannot be expected to blindly disregard 
every story that comes to their ears. 
Therefore, I urge that you give your 
growers every essential fact, regardless of 
a fear that you may have as to how it 
will be used by your enemies.” 

Another bit of warning regarding i 
licity is found in the report of the affairs 
of the Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
made a year ago by a special investiga- 
tion committee. The committee found 
that full publicity had not been given to 
all matters of the association and that, as 
a result, some of the omitted items had 
later become known to the members and 
the general public by rumor and misin- 
formation and had greatly damaged the 
association in the public mind. It found 
further that the publicity carried “a 
comparative overemphasis of the suc- 
cesses of the association and a compara- 
tive underemphasis of complete failure 
to mention the difficulties and problems of 
the association, and due to a seemingly 
consistent protective or defensive atti- 
tude rather than a frank and open atti- 
tude to the members concerning all affairs 
of the association, the membership was 
not prepared for some of the difficulties 
which were bound to develop.” 

So far, this discussion has considered 
only the responsibility of the manage- 
ment. There is need for emphasizing the 
fact that the responsibility for building 
and maintaining confidence in cooperative 
effort does not rest with the management 
alone. Certain obligations also devolve 
upon the members. Too often in the past, 
members have overlooked their responsi- 
bility. They have at times perpetuated 
unfounded rumors concerning their as- 
sociation and made hasty interpretation of 
the acts of their officials, even speaking 
disparagingly of them. Concerning such a 
procedure one can do no better than quote 
a western farm paper editor who writes, 
“Tf there is reason to question the acts of 
officers or if rumor gives rise to. doubt, 
the right and decent thing to do is to 
seek the facts, and the best way to get 
facts is to seek for them—to speak frankly 
one’s desires and to ask directly for 
definite replies. If the facts thus secured 
do not satisfy, then the next step is to 
make an effort to correct the conditions 
within the association which makes it 
possible, or necessary, as the case may be, 
for the officers to again do those things 
which have given rise to question or doubt. 
This is the way to correct evils. The way 
to perpetuate evil is to indulge in gossip. 

Frankness—plain speaking, construc- 
tive criticism, fearless questioning, if it 
appears to be justified—that is the way 
to help a cooperative to live. If you want 
to kill it, never speak about it except in a 
whisper; join with the town loafers in 
their destructive chatter, and never seek 
the facts. Such methods mean sure death 
to any cooperative.—Geo. F. Johnson. 


SOYBEANS INSURED CLOVER 

How to get back to clover quicker? 
That question is puzzling farmers who 
have found that an application of manure 
helps to insure a catch of clover but who 
do not have manure enough to put on all 
the soil that is seeded. 

Thomas S. Batt, Washington county, 
Indiana, had an experience last year 
which shows that clover thrives where 
soybeans have been grown. 

Batt had a fifteen-acre field that in 
1923 grew five acres of wheat, five acres of 
oats and five acres of soybeans. The 
wheat and oats ground was broken as soon 
as the rrops were taken off and kept 
worked down. As soon as the soybeans 
were removed, the soil on this five acres 
was disced, then wheat sown on the entire 
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fifteen acres. On the whole field, bonemeal 
was used with the wheat at the rate of 
200 pounds to the acre. 

Five acres of the ten that had grown 
wheat and oats was manured and in 
February the whole field was sown to 
clover on the honeycombed ground. 
When the wheat was cut in 1924 and the 
clover came out, it was evident that where 
the manure had been put, there was good 
clover; where the soybeans had been 
grown, there was good clover also but 
not so good as where the manure was and 
where neither soybeans had been grown 
nor manure put on, there was no clover.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


FOR A HEAVY GATE 
This gate was too long and heavy to 
merely hang on hinges. The gate is 4 feet 
high, 20 feet long and made of 1x4-inch 
boards. I took two l-inch angle-irons 
about 21% feet long and two small wheels, 
such as wheelbarrow wheels, and put one 

















wheel on an end of each iron, making a sort 
of truck. Then I bolted this to the bottom 
of the swinging end of the gate with four 
bolts, making a slight curve in the angle- 
irons so the wheels would run in a little. 
I took four light irons about 14-inch by 
21% feet and used these for braces from 
the wheels up to the second board from 
the top of the gate. These braces keep the 
gate from tipping or sagging. 

With the wheels fastened to the gate in 
this manner I am able to push the gate 
open with my car.—L. B., Minn 


SOYBEAN RESULTS 


Fifteen years of experimental work at 
the Iowa station show manchu to be the 
best variety for. seed production while 
peking has given the best results for silage 
and hay purposes. 

The best yields of both seed and hay 
have been secured with drilled seedings. 
The best rate for drilling was two bushels 
per acre. This allows for a thoro harrow- 
ing and still leaves enough plants for a 
high yield. Planting from early May until 
June Ist gave equally good results. 

Control of weeds was found to be the 
most important point in successful cul- 
ture. It is suggested that soybean ground 
be plowed before the corn ground and 
then harrowed frequently to kill as many 
weeds as possible. After the crop is up, 
harrow first when the beans are one and 
one-half inches high, again when they are 
three inches high and the last time when 
they are six inches high. 





. A thick growth of clover three feet high 
on one-half of a Calloway county, Mis- 
souri, farm and a sparse stunted stand on 
the other half this summer showed the 
effect of limestone on sour soils. 
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Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be given immediate 
attention and shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of 
our seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It is quicker 
and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward's. 


Wards New Spring Catalogue — 
Is Now Ready fer You 


This year, yes, even in the first 
six months, there can be a cash 
saving of $50.00 for you—if you 
write for this book—if you use 
this book—if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. Because— 
Every Ward price is a Money- 
Saving Price. 


We used over $60,000,000 in 
cash to secure these low prices 
for you. Cash always gets the 
lowest price. And buying in the 
largest quantities, by the car 
load, by the train load, yes, even 
contracting for the entire out- 
put of a factory, we are always 
able to secure a price that means 
a saving for you. 


We Search the Markets 
of the Whole World 


Our complete organization of 
buyers, our experts in all kinds 
of merchandise, go to every 


Mont 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


gomery 


market in their search for the 
new thing, the new pattern or 
design, for bigger bargains, or 
for better quality at the price. 

All the year round we have 
buyers in Europe—the rubber 
for our tires comes direct from 
the Orient, we buy silk in Japan 
—we buy wherever and when- 
ever we can secure the best bar- 
gains for you. 


We never sacrifice 
Quality to make a low 
Price 


At Ward’s your satisfaction is 
our first thought always. Will 
this shoe, or this chair, or this 
stove give our customers com- 
plete satisfaction? That is the 
first thing. We never ‘‘cheapen”’ 
an article to make the price 
seem lower. 

A low price at Ward’s always is a 
Genuine low price because it is 


Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 














e ested. Shall we send you a copy? 


never a low price made at the sacri- 
fice of quality. 


You Always Buy On 
Approval—at Ward’s 


Montgomery Ward & Co. published 
the first mail order guarantee: “‘Your 
money back if you ask for it.”” That 
was the Golden Rule policy upon 
which this business was established 
and which we have lived up to for 
fifty-four years. 

The opportunity for saving and 
satisfaction is now yours. We say to 
you—this new Spring Catalogue is 
yours free. But the next step must 
be yours. Send us your name on the 
coupon below and our complete 
Spring Catalogue will be sent you free. 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept 60-H. 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


Acopy of our Wall Paper Sample Book 
will Be sent you free if you are inter- 
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CROP AND PASTURE 
ALPH HERBERT, who farms in 
Audubon county, Iowa, sowed a 


twelve-acre field to oats and sweet. clover 
last spring. The two waged a battle for 
supremacy but it ended in a draw, for 
when the oats was ready for cutting, 
both had reached about the same height. 

The oats threshed out 35 bushels to the 
acre and out in the stubble the sweet 
clover promptly got down to business to 
furnish more forage. Immediately after 
cutting, Herbert sent a force of twenty 
dairy cows on this field but they were not 
equal to the task of keeping down the 
legume; by the middle of September the 
sweet clover had managed to forge ahead. 

Managed, in this way, the twelve-acre 
field not only produced a ‘fair yield of oats, 
but it also provided a plentiful supply of 
pasture for the dairy herd for three or 
four months. 

Herbert says the oats-sweet clover straw 
will also come in very handy for feed this 
winter because his stock show a great 
relish for it. 

In September, Herbert plowed under a 
a small piece of sweet clover that had 
been making pork ever since spring and 
the pigs h: d made very satisfactory 
gains on the legume.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


PULLING POSTS WITH POWER 

A few days ago, I happened in on a 
neighbor who was digging out posts that 
had been set, and deeply set, too, some 
fourteen The subsoil was a 


years ago 
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and getting these posts out of 
the ground by main strength and awk- 
wardness was a lot longer and more 
tedious job than getting them set. It 
made me tired just to watch him pull. 
And I know of no sort of lift more likely 
to result in bodily injury, hernia, and the 
like than trying to lift partly loosened 
posts out of the ground. It was hard work 
and presently the man came along who 
was plowing in the field with a three-bot- 
tom plow hauled by a tractor. He said, 
“T’ll hook the tractor onto those posts and 
they will come right out.’ 

He unhitched from the plows and 
wheeled up. Despite my feeble protest, 
they hitched their chain around the post 
at the top of the ground. Altho some soil 
had been dug away, a post must be very 
loose before a tractor or team can pull it 
with that kinu of a hitch. The first time 
the tractor eased into the drawbar, the 
chain snapped. He backed up and another 
link whizzed thru the air. Then they gota 
little head work under the post, put a plank 
under the chain to give an upward direc- 
tion to the pull and the posts were soon 
heaving my 

We pull a great many posts on this farm 
in the course of a year. Temporary fences 
that can be quickly put up and about as 
quickly taken down make it possible to 
have much of the crops harvested by live- 
stock—truly, from producer to consumer. 
\ simple post lifter with which two horses 
can lift even the most stubborn ones is 
easily rigged up. 


sticky clay 


SUCCE 


Trying to use a piece of plank with a 
notch in the end, as is sometimes recom- 
mended, I ran into difficulties. The end of 
the plank would sink into the soft soil, 
especially if you were trying to pull posts 
in the early spring or after a rain when 
they pull easy and when the ground is so 
wet you cannot do anything else. To 
remedy this we set the end of a piece of 


» ANGLE IRON TO 
ZXIOKZ6 PROTECT LOWER CORNER 
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BOLTS TO SECURE L /RON 
AND REINFORCE “FOOT” 


hardwood plank, 2x10x36 inches, into a 
piece of hardwood 2x8x24 inches, at right 
angles. If one must use this on stony 
ground or on posts where the hole has been 
filled with stones, the sharp corner soon 
splinters off. To protect this, we bolted 
on a piece of angle iron, putting the bolts 
o- thru the “foot” to strengthen it as 
well. 

Another trouble with the plain piece of 
plank was that the chain was forever slip- 
ping in the notch. Sometimes it would 
miss your fingers, generally it would 
mangle a perfectly good disposition. 

In the top of the plank I had the black- 
smith cut a notch which is lined with a 
piece of diamond-shaped steel just the 
shape of the jaw of a grabhook. With 
this contrivance, I can pull the post up 
five or six inches the first pull, back up the 
team, slip the chain down to the top of the 
ground again, readjust the chain in the 
grabnotch in the top of the plank and 
another pull takes the t out. Two 
pulls will take out any ordinary post, even 
a crooked old osage orange that two or 
three stubs on the end set in the ground. 


KNOW GOOD CLOVER SEED 


High prices for clover seed this year 
make it necessary to buy with care in 
order to avoid se anty yields or downright 
failures. But how is one to know good 
seed when he sees it? 

Good seed has at least a half dozen 
“earmarks” that eannot be mistaken, 
according to seed experts at the University 
of Illinois. Germination ranks first. The 
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appearance which changes to a reddish 
brown color with age. Purple seeds in red 
clover are heavier, larger and remain 
viable longer than yellow seed. 

Impurities cause more grief than any 
other weakness of clover seed. Many 
farmers have given themselves a lifetime 
job fighting noxious weeds because they 
insisted on buying cheap seed. Seed 
laboratories at any of the state agricul- 
tural colleges will make an analysis of 
seed samples sent in by farmers. A sack 
of seed may look fairly free of weed seed 
and still carry enough to do a vast amount 
of damage. 

Adaptation is not a visible characteristic 
of clover seed but it is important just the 
same. European clover seed has been im- 
ported in great quantities because there 
has never been more than half enough 
homegrown seed produced in this country. 
Tests made in practically all middlewest 
states show that this foreign seed is almost 
worthless. If it does not winterkill the 
first winter, it dies out after the first cut- 
ting. Clover failures are too expensive 
to repeat very often. 


SWEET CLOVER ON SOUR LAND 


Bryan Earl, a farmer in Jasper county, 
Missouri, has 60 acres of sweet clover 
yielding a heavy crop of hay and pasture 
and it is all on land that was very sour 
It was necessary to apply lime at the 
rate of two tons to the acre before it would 
grow. This liming cost $8 an acre, but 
Earl claims that the first year’s crop of 
sweet clover more than paid for the 
extra cost besides showing a good profit 
on the land valuation. 

The first crop is cut for hay when the 
growth is about 18 inches high. Then it is 
pastured. The first cutting causes the 
plants to branch out more and discourages 
running up. Grazing at the rate of one 
1,000-pound steer to the acre did not hurt 
the pasture and the cattle fattened on it. 
This was twice as much pasture to the acre 
as Earl had been able to get from any 
other grass. 

His method of seeding has resulted in a 
good stand every time. The lime is 
applied in the winter to the field intended 
for sweet clover so that the snow and rain 
will dissolve it. Then the ground is 
worked down and seeded to oats in the 
spring and at the same time 20 pounds of 
sweet clover seed to the acre is sown. The 
seed are searified and inoculated before- 
hand. No covering of the seed is 
given except to run a roller over the 
ground. Earl claims that a loose, porous 








A good stand of red clove 


germination test is easy to make. Place 
a hundred seeds between two sheets of 
moist blotting paper and keep them in a 
warm place. A few days will tell the story. 
Weak seedlings are as bad or worse than 
dead seeds. 

Size and development rank next in im- 
portance. Large seeds are usually mature 
and produce strong, vigorous growth. 
Small, shriveled seeds make scanty 
growths that mever recover in time to 
make normal plants. 

Color and Suche are two reliable in- 
dicators of age and vitality of clover seed. 
Strong, new clover seed has a lustrous 
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ts no longer an accident 


soil makes it difficult to get a stand, espe- 
cially if it turns dry soon after seeding. 

The most important item, however, in 
getting a stand on sour soil is to get the 
lime on the ground several months before 
the seeding in order that it may become 
dissolved and then be thoroly worked into 
the soil with the plowing and harrowing, 
according to Earl. Either refuse lime from 
a lime quarry or ground limestone pul- 
verized on the farm may be used. Where 
there is a limestone ledge on or near the 
farm and a pulverizer may be hired, liming 
may be done for as low a cost as $2 per 
ton.—C. F., 
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times its fength! 


long after ordinary 


Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. 1ts smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles, 


O MATTER WHAT 
THE JOB—no matter 
what the weather—you can 
always depend on “‘U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes! 


Hard wear — rough treat- 
ment—is just what they’re 
built to stand. And they’ve 
got all the flexibility and com- 
fort you could ask for. 


Every pair is made with thick 
oversize soles—tough as an auto- 
mobile tire. Rubber so live and 
elastic it could be stretched five 
times its length goes into the 
uppers. This kind of rubber won’t 


= a thousand times a day 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots are brutes for wear! 


If you cut a strip of rubber 

**U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boot or overshoe—you'd find 
it would stretch more than 5 
This rubber 
stays flexible and waterproof— 
rubber 
would be cracked or broken, 
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end them - . 
strain them - 








crack or break under the strain of 
constant bending and wrinkling— 
a test of real quality. 


Anchored in the wall of every 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe is layer on layer of tough fabric 
and rubber reinforcements — the 
strongest ever used. 


Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better and 
wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 








“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon begte 
have sturdy gray soles. T. 

uppers come in either red a 
black — knee to hip Jengths. 
Look for the “U.S.”’ trade- 
mark and the Blue Ribbon on 
every one, 
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A NOVEL SALT BOX 





There are a num- 
ber of good features 
on the salt box shown 
in the illustration. 
The box is used by 
an Illinois farmer. 

The first and main 
advantage is that 
the salt is always 
clean. It is protect- 
ed from the rain as 
the open side of the 
box is always on the 
opposite side from which the rain comes. 

his is brought about by the fan or vane 
on the top. When the wind changes, the 
fan turns with it and the box turns on a 
pivot. 

There is a low fence around the box so 
the stock can not rub against the box and 
break it. 

A salt box like this does not cost very 
much and with a little paint it can be 
made very attractive—W. R. L., II. 


THE SEED CORN SITUATION 


In most of the cornbelt states the seed 
corn situation is perhaps the most serious 
that it has been for many years. The-cold 
wave that swept over this section of the 
country on October 9, 1925, caught most 
of the corn with more than 30 percent of 
moisture. Over a considerable portion of 
the cornbelt the temperature dropped to 
zero. Tests that have been made at vari- 
ous experiment stations indicate that a 
zero temperature with 30 percent of 
moisture is sufficient to kill the germ. 

After the first cold spell, we fad very 
little drying weather. In fact, many 
farmers’ elevators in the state of Iowa 
reported a moisture content similar to 
that during the time of the first frost. 
Temperatures went down again to zero 
and in the northern sections of the corn- 
belt, below zero. The result was that this 
last freeze finished the balance of the corn 
wherever there was a considerable amount 
of moisture. 

There is a smaller amount of seed corn 
on hand now than there has been for a 
number of years. In most places the corn 
crop was good and farmers were waiting 
for the seed to dry before they attempted 
to pick it. They are already talking $15 
seed corn for next spring. But it is not a 
matter of price. It is a question now 
whether we will have enough good seed 
corn to plant the next year’s crop. 

In the central section of Iowa, and in- 
cluding the eastern half of the state, 
several thousand ear tests indicate that 
not more than 25 to 30 percent of the crib 
corn will grow. The very highest of the 
tests on this corn will average 60 to 80 
percent, but such comparatively high tests 
are very few in number. The average of 
the seed corn that was picked after the 
first frost will run from 40 to 60 percent; 
that which was picked before the first 
freeze and hung outside will average about 
75 to 80 percent strong. Seed which was 
picked before the first frost and properly 
taken care of will grow from 95 to 100 
percent strong. Similar conditions will 
prevail in other sections where the temper- 
ature and moisture conditions are similar. 

Under such conditions we have gener- 
ally found our best seed in the shock 
corn. But this year, over quite an area of 
the cornbelt the fall was exceedingly wet 
and this resulted in much rotten and 
moldy fodder. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that tests on the shock fodder reveal 
a condition very similar to the field corn. 
Undoubtedly there is in every locality 
some extra early corn which was d 
enough to withstand the frost and it is 
these cribs on which we will have to de- 
pend for our next year’s seed; or else we 
will have to resort to shipping in corn 
from some other section where there was 
less moisture and more favorable drying 
conditions. 
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Such a practice is more or less risky. The 
better plan is to test out the cribs of corn 
in every locality saving all the seed from 
the best of these and giving each ear a 
careful germination test. me of the 
corn that may grow now, if left outside 
this winter, may not grow next spring. 
That man who is short on seed corn now 
will lose no time in finding out what his 
own corn will do; and in the event that 
his own corn will not grow, will lay in a 
good supply of the best seed that can be 
obtained in his own locality. The only 
chance we have of avoiding trouble next 
spring is to prepare to avoid it now.— 

B., Iowa. 


THREE ALFALFA ESSENTIALS 


Lime, inoculation and good seed 
spelled alfalfa success for a number of 
Pine county, Minnesota, farmers last 
i. August Wickstrum also top dressed 

is alfalfa with lime because he did not 
have enough at seeding time. 

A neighbor sowed part of his alfalfa 
without lime or inoculation, and other 
parts without lime and still others without 
inoculation. The necessity of both treat- 
ments was very evident. 

Where Grimm and common alfalfa 
were sowed in adjoining strips, the com- 
mon was badly winter-killed while the 
Grimm came thru in good condition. 
When the Grimm alfalfa was cut three 
times in a season, it also winter-killed 
thus showing the danger of too heavy 
cropping. ; : 

fickstrom thoroly cultivated his alfalfa 
after the first cutting. 


CONCRETE GATE AND CORNER 
POSTS 


We seldom see a gate or corner post that 
is really solid and strong enough to with- 
stand the strain upon it. Wood gate posts, 
no matter how firmly set, will in time give 
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a little allowing the gate to sag and drag 
on the-.ground. 

The life of a fence depends largely upon 
the rigidity of the corner post. As soon as 
the corner post leans or pulls up a little the 
whole fence becomes slack and it is almost 
impossible to do anything with it. The 
corner post has to be reset in order to get a 
solid anchor to which the wires may again 
be stretched. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
a type of post that is free from the faults 
mentioned above. These posts are five 
feet high and eighteen inches in diameter. 
They are made of concrete and are prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Posts of this kind are cast in the posi- 
tion they are to occupy. The drawing 
shows how to make the form. Two-inch 
material should be used. 

The hole in which the post is to set is 
made larger at the bottom than at the 
top as shown. This hole is filled with 
concrete before the form is put in place. 
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When the hole is filled, the reinforce- 
ment rods are pushed down into the wet 
concrete. Four rods should be used, one 
near each corner of the post. The form is 
then placed in position. It should be 
el from all sides and be sure that it 
is straight up and down. ‘The form 
should be made and ready to use before 
~ concrete is mixed. 

oles must be provided thru the post 
for the supporting of gates and fencing. 
The holes are made by placing short pieces 
of half-inch pipe thru the form where the 
holes are needed. This is shown in the 
sketch. A corner post will need two holes 
running both ways thru the post. A post 
that is in the fence line will need two sets 
of holes running the same way thru the 
post, if a gate is to be hinged to it. The 











Strong, durable gate posts 


ipe is driven out after the concrete has 

ardened. 

The sketch also shows how to place 
bolts for supporting gate hinges and wire 
fencing. They are simply long bolts with 
one end bent in the manner shown. In 
attaching fencing the wire is wrapped 
around a piece of gaspipe which is sup- 
ported to the concrete post by eye bolts 
made of five-eighths inch rod. A mixture 
of 1:2:3 should be used for posts of this 
kind.—H. J., Ill. 


EARLY PLOWING BEST 


Last spring John J. Schwartz of Adams 
county, Indiana, intended to plant an 
eight-acre field in corn. The field had been 
in sweet clover the year before, and he 
plowed five acres in March, and left three 
acres for pasturing. The other three acres 
were plowed just a few days before plant- 
ing, which was during the first part of 
May. 

The plots were prepared the same for 
planting, were both planted the same 
day, and with the same seed, but when 
it came to harvesting in the fall, he figured 
that he had lost about $75 by failing to 
plow these three acres sooner. 

The soil was in fine condition in March 
when the first part was plowed, and had 
plenty of moisture in it. The weather 
turned dry, and when the latter plot was 
plowed in May, the ground was so dry that 
almost no moisture was left in the soil. 
The first plot had retained the moisture 
in the soil after it was plowed, while the 
latter plot dried out and then had no 
moisture left. 

Altho Mr. Schwartz got some pasture 
out of those three acres, he figures that he 
lost heavily by not plowing the whole 
plot at the same time.—S. M. S., Ind. 


- LIME SAVED CLOVER CROP 


Five dollars worth of lime per acre was 
responsible for $20 worth ol cuter hay 
per acre for W. C. Graves of Callaway 
county, Missouri. - 

In the spring of 1924 Graves spread 
134 tons per acre of lime on 17 acres of a 
20-acre wheat field. The clover was 
sowed the same spring in the wheat. 
When the wheat was cut, the clover on the 
unlimed portion was fully as good as on 
the. rest of the field. But soon after har- 
vest the clover died where lime had not 
been spread. Graves says that if he had 
not applied lime, he would have been sure 
the season killed his clover. Now he 
knows it was sour soil. 
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" We were renters 
before we traded with Sears: 


today we own our home 


UR FRIENDSHIP With Sears, 
aie aes di Roebuck goes back near- 
ly twenty years. It was in 1906 that we 
moved ona farm in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Indiana, as renters. Every penny 
counted with us then. My father, an 
old Sears, Roebuck customer, advised 
me to send for the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log and do all our buying from it . 
groceries . . . clothing . . . house fur- 
nishings . . . farm supplies. 

I knew from my father’s experience, 
in dealing with Sears, Roebuck, that 
the merchandise would be just as pic- 
tured and described in the catalog. 

I knew, too, that money would be 
saved on each purchase. But I never 
realized how large the savings would be, 
nor how they would mount up and 
feather our bank account. 


From that day in 1906, when the first 
catalog came, we have continued to 
trade with Sears, and I only wish I 
could calculate, for you, how much we 
have saved. 

We are renters no longer, and we 
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thank Sears, Roebuck, in part, for it. 
If people would only realize what the 
Sears, Roebuck catalog offers to them 
. . the big savings . . . the increased 
comforts . . . the better living stand- 
ards and happiness . . . not a single 
family would be without it. 


November 30th, 1925 Route No. 1, Darlington, Indiana 


For YOU too 


the coupon below will bring 
—increased comforts 
—increased money in the bank 
—increased happiness 
35,000 Bargains in our new Big Spring 
and Summer Catalog—35,000 items of 
fresh, new merchandise . . . each item 


clearly illustrated (many in full, glow- 
ing color), each item fully described 

. and priced so low as to offer you 
greater money savings than ever before. 








New Spring THRIFT BOOK. 
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You have the double guar- 
antee of the World's 
Largest Store on every 

purchase. rst,a guar 
antee that you will 
gave money. 2nd, a 
guarantee of satis- 

faction or your 

money refunded, 


24 
Hour Service 
In less than a day 


your orcer is on 
its way. 
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OPERATES RADIO FROM FARM 
PLANT 


AFTER having to take our radio battery 

to town for charging and when consider- 
ing installing a dry battery equipment for 
our set, we hit upon| the plan of operating it 
direct from the farm light plant batteries. 
Our radio tubes called for six volts current 
but 32-volt farm pl: ints are direct current 
and cannot be “jumped-down” as can 
alternating current in the city, so we could 
notiuse a transformer. We bought enough 
number 16 wire to reach from the garage 
where the light plant is located to the den 
where we keep the radio set. Spring clips 
were attached to the wires at the garage 
end so that they could be connected to 
three of the two-volt batteries. In this 
way the clips could be moved about and 
different batteries used so no three would 
have an extra load to carry. Care was 
taken to get the positive wire connected 
to the positive post on the set. This has 
given perfect satisfaction, has enabled 
us to have the added strength of a storage 
battery set and to do away with having 
the messy battery in the house.—C. F., 
Mo. 


SOME RADIO EXPERIENCES 


Good strong battery current is as 
essential to good radio reception as it is 
to proper ignition in your auto. If you 
want to enjoy the winter programs by 
radio see that your batteries are kept up. 
If you are unable to recharge your own 
batte ries, and have to take them to some 
place in town, there is a strong temptation 
to let them run down quite completely 
before recharging. In that case your re- 
ception gets weaker and weaker, and the 
first thing you know you have to miss 
something good because you can’t bring 
it in. If you have electric lights and a 
battery charger it will pay to recharge 
frequently so as to keep the power up to 
par, then you can pull down any good 
program on the air. 

It is not always a weak battery that 
causes weak reception. Sometimes the 
clips on the battery poles become cor- 
roded so as to partly or completely dis- 
connect the wires from the battery. The 
reception gets weaker and weaker, and 
may cease. File the corrosion off the 
clips and the posts, smear with vaseline 
and see if the reception is better. If not 
the battery needs attention. 

An old battery may be responsible for 
much of the static you may hear. As the 
cells in the battery break down it causes 
noises that seem to be static. The way 
to check up on this is to ask your neigh- 
bors if they were bothered with great 
static on a certain night. If not, and 
your set was noisy, the trouble is some- 
where in the set and not in the air. 

There are various theories about aerials. 
One thing seems to be quite well estab- 
lished, that a wire gets better reception 
when hit broadside than if the sending 
station is at one end of the aerial. This is 
demonstrated by the inside loop aerials. 
They can be turned away from interfer- 
ence. The new way is to run the aerial 
straight up like a flag pole and put a large 
aluminum ball on the end to make surface. 
It catches the waves from any direction. 

In my own case, I have three aerials 
and two ground wires. One is in triangle 
form of about 125 feet. It gets every 
direction. I can also use my lightning 
rod, and I have one up in the attic fastened 
to the rafters. Sometimes I get better 
reception with the triangle than with 
either or both the others. I always use 
it as standard, then plug in the lightning 
rod to see if that improves or spoils recep- 
tion. Then I plug in the attic aerial and 
watch results. Some nights one is best, 
sometimes another, sometimes two or 
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three combined. And I have used the 
ground wire, only, without aerials, when 
a station comes in real strong. That 
eliminates much, if not all, static. I find 
the lightning rod is best to eliminate or 
reduce static. Of course, I keep off the 
lightning rod in summer when lightning 
may strike; I cut it out by a switch. It 
works best when the ground is well 
soaked so grounding is perfect. Of course, 
a grounded aerial violates the rules of 
theory, yet there is scarcely a day I do 
not use the lightning rod aerial because of 
better results, alone or in combination 
with my other aerials.—A. S 


FARMERS TAKE TO RADIO 


Radio for farm use could receive no 
better recommendation than the statistics 
found in the annual report of Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine. He tells that a sur- 
vey made by county agents in 1923 indi- 
cated that there were about 145,000 radio 
sets on farms thruout the country. In 
1924 the estimated number of sets 
jumped to 365,000 and in 1925 to 553,000. 

Radio sets per county increased from 
51 in 1923 to 204 in 1925, an increase of 
300 percent. What more evidence could 
one wish to prove that farm folks appreci- 
ate the broadcasting service now avail- 


able? Twenty-four agricultural colleges 
maintain radio broadcasting stations. 


They cooperate with the United States 
department of agriculture in broadcasting 
weather, crops and market reports. 
Several hundred stations regularly obtain 
information for broadcasting from the 
United States department of agriculture. 


BRINGING IN THE LOWER STA- 
TIONS 


Many older receivers do not bring in 
the low wave length stations well. I have 
found that by using a supplementary coil 
I can make stations come in with good 
volume that I cannot hear at all without. 
It made it possible for me to bring in 
clear and strong WOK of Chicago, which 
is about as low as they go, 217 meters, 
when 278 was the lowest without. 

I use an ordinary tuning coil with ten 
turns primary and forty turns secondary. 
I have experimented with from eight to 
thirteen turns primary and from thirty- 
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the first turns until you reach the number 
of primary turns you want can be wound 
together. 

Use a double pole double throw switch 
for convenience, one side for the antenna 
and the other for the ground. Run the 
antenna direct to the middle or switch 
connection on the antenna side. The 
ground wire is run to the left end post of 
your ground side, and the end of the prim- 
ary of your coil is attached to the same 
post. On the antenna side at the same 
end you attach the lead from the antenna 
post of your set and the beginning of the 
secondary of your coil. The lead from 
the ground post of your set you attach to 
the middle or switch post on ground side 
of your switch. At the right end of your 
switch on the antenna side you attach 
the beginning of the primary of your coil, 
and on the ground side the end of the 
secondary. It is considered best to keep 
the coil at least a foot from the set. This 
coil makes the set tune much sharper.— 
L. H. C., Kan. 





























TUBE PLACEMENT 

You know how it is with farm teams, 
one horse will work best on the right side 
and another on the left side, or some horse 
will work well with a certain mate and 
poorly with any other team mate. So it 
is with radio tubes, for some unaccount- 
able reason. By shifting the tubes about 
you may improve your set greatly. Do it 
systematically so each tube has been in 
each socket. When you find the best pos- 
sible placement, keep them there. Num- 
ber them, if necessary, so you will know 
where to put them back if you have to 
take them all out.—A. 5 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING BY RADIO 


Those who have radio sets will be glad 
to know that Successful Farming will 
broadeast information on timely farm 
topics. Thru an arrangement with WHO, 
the powerful broadcasting station of the 
Bankers’ Life Company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, short talks will be broadcasted by 


Farm radio sets have increased 300 per cent in number in two years 


two to forty turns secondary and found no 
great difference in effect, so if you have any 
tuning coil or radio frequency transformer 
with primary and secondary windings in 
some such ratio, you can use it I am sure. 

It is very easy to wind one if you have 
none. I use No. 18 or 20 DCC magnet 
wire for the primary, and a size smaller for 
the secondary, and you may wind on a 
tube, basket weave, or on a spider-web 
form. On a tube, leave a quarter of an 
inch between the primary and secondary 
windings, but basket weave or spider-web 





editors of Successful Farming on two days 
each week. Remember that Tuesday and 
Thursday are the days and the time is 
12:10 noon. 

Tune in on WHO and hear these talks. 
— Editor. 


Thirty-six Illinois counties now have 
soil terraces to prevent costly erosion. 
The method was introduced into the 
state only five years ago. All terraces 
properly constructed are being main- 
ained and are giving satisfa KOTy Service. 
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With Kohler Electricity 


you are really living 


OUR automobile brings you 
transportation. Your radio brings 
you entertainment. But Kohler Elec- 
tricity brings you a hundred and one 
things that make farm life really /iving. 
In this cheery bathroom, for in- 
stance, Kohler Electricity lights the 
bright, safe lights; keeps the running 
water flowing; and drives out wintry 
chill with a radiant heater. 
« It lights the whole house, the barn, 
the poultry houses, and other buildings. 
It runs the washing machine, electric 
iron, cream separator; helps with all 
sorts of tiresome, time-wasting chores. 
Real electricity—that is what the 
Kohler Automatic 
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ates standard appliances. The auto- 
matic switch and automobile-type 
starting battery provide press-the- 
button convenience, just like city 
service. And full capacity is always 
on tap, straight from the generator. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
thousands of users in every part of the 
country rank the Kohler Automatic 
as America’s finest electric plant. They 
are reasons why you should consider 
this plant first. 

The Kohler Automatic is not expen- 
sive. There are several models, sold on 
convenient terms. The coupon below 


will bring you full information. 
Note: Kohler Co., in 


Electric Plant 
brings you. J/¢ 
eliminates the usual 
storage batteries. 
[ts 110-volt cur- 
rent, powerful and 
far-carry ing, oper- 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. : 


““ MUST say that the Kohler is a fine plant. We 
have lights in the house, barn, hog-house, and 
yard. We run the washing machine, flatiron and 
curler. Also, in butchering time we use the meat 
grinder and that takes power, but the Kohler does it. 


“*We burn seventeen lights, and sometimes these and 
the flatiron are all on together. The cost, as near as I 
have kept track, is about seven cents per day in the 
winter and three cents per day in the summer.” 
[Signed] Wm. Tiedemann, Dodge, Nebr. 


addition to making 
electric plants,alsoman- 
ufactures the finest 
plumbing fixtures. If 
you choose Kohler fix- 
tures for your bathroom, 
kitchen, or laundry, you 
will get the best—at no 
higher cost. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ATLANTA. -----+-> 

BOSTON. «+ -++eeeee% 
CHICAGO. ...-eeeeeees 
DETROIT. ....++++ 


HOUSTON......- 


INDIANAPOLIS. ....- 

KANSAS CITY.....-.+.-- 
MINNEAPOLIS... .. 
NEW YORK. eeeees 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 


er 35 Parsons St. 


iene « «84 North Pryor St. 
--+++445C St., South Boston 
: . Tribune Tower 


NORFOLK... . 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


.1317-1319 Texas Ave. ST. LOUIS 


337 North Pennylvania St. 


. . 508 Granby St. 
-1907 Farnam &. 


-1603-1619 N. 32nd %&. 


401 Penn Ave. 


524-526 Arcade Bldg. 


. . 1113 Wyandotte St. SAN FRANCISCO 544 2nd St. 
° oe 220 4th St., South SEATTLE 23 Jackson St. 
seveevees 20 West toth St, LONDON, ENGLAND..... -216, Great Portland 8. 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. 





No Storage Batteries 











Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C, 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wi 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


about Kobler Aut 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 


City, State 


mat 


I 


s.,U.S.A. 


formation 


Plants 
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No. 22 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Breech- 
ing Harness 


with Back Pad, 
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No. 21 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Breech- 
ing Harness 
without Back 
Pad. 


COPPER RIVET, 
HAND RIVETED 


No. 23 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Lead or 
™ . >. j Hip Strap Har- 
thes F- POR, ness. 


No. 28 — Olde 
Tan Metal-toe 
Metal Beston 
Side-Backers, 
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Don't Pay sor 4 Months 
After You Get the Harness! 


only at the point pictured above, but in 
every other part of Olde Tan where there 
is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan also 
has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordinary 
buckle and positiveiy cannot slip. Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, dependability — long life—and no repairs! 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not Read what users say: 


“Ig I Were to Buy 100 More Sets 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!”’ 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. harness still looks like new. I bought another make 


We wil! ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness and you need not pay _us 
until 4 months after you receive it. We 
give you a 30 day free trial. If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 


And he adds: ‘‘My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, I have not been out a cent for repairs and my 


Run-Away! “Harness Not Even Ripped— 
Everything Else Broken Up”’ 


“My Dad bought a set of harness from you and we use them ona 
team of colts. The harness has already gone through three run- 
aways. Oneof them with a cornbinder, and there was nothing 
left of it, as they cut off three fence-posts and four telephone poles! 
We have proof that nothing ripped or tore on the harness!”’ 

C. W. Schubbe, Elgin, Ill. 


at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


“Not One Penny for Repairs”’ 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
since I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
year before I bought one from you, and it went to pieces, so 
I had to do something.’’—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.’’-—R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. D. 
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BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-12 Chicago, Il. ' 
Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telling all about your 


4 Months to Pay offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 


“Decemeceer: 


Send for Free Book ! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- 
lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan— and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
real leather that goes into this harness. Also get our unusual offer 
— Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and extraordinary 
strength. After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupon. 


BABSON BROS., ber. 25512 onicaee 


























LIMED OLD ALFALFA FIELD 


HEN M. G. Anderson bought a farm 

in Polk county, Missouri, three years ago 
he found one of the fields was in alfalfa. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that there had 
been alfalfa on the place for a dozen years 
but that the yield of hay had been very 
poor. He cultivated the field the first 
season but the hay crop did not amount to 
enough to much more than pay for har- 
vesting it. 

He decided that there was something 
lacking in the soil and sent a sample to 
the college of agriculture for analysis. 
The report showed that it needed lime. 
There was a lime pulverizer in a nearby 
community and he contracted for six tons, 
enough to give liming a trial he thought. 
High water took out a bridge before he 
hauled it, making it necessary for him to 
drive six mules farther across the river 
but he was determined to try the lime and 
— it altho only one load could be hauled 
a day. 

The lime was spread at the rate of two 
tons to the acre, covering three acres. Seed- 
ing was done September 8th, after a good 
seedbed had been worked down. A good 
stand was secured and, altho a very 
severe ‘winter followed, the plants had 
made such a good growth that it did not 
freeze out. The following summer three 
cuttings of hay were taken off, running 
about a ton to the cutting. That was in 
1924. Last season four cuttings were made 
resulting in twelve tons from the three 
acres that before being limed had never 
made half that amount of hay.—C. F., Mo. 


WHY CORN FALLS DOWN 


The wide use over the cornbelt of 
mechanical cornpickers last fall greatly 
stimulated interest in corn diseases. To 
get best results with a picker, the corn 
must stand up fairly well, which it does 
not do when diseased. Rate of planting, 














iheritance, rotations, limestone and fer- 
lity all have some influence, but disease 
inds at the head of the list. 

Root rots and dry rot all received some 
tention from farmers during the past 
ar. In Hardin county, Ohio, corn root 
t seriously interfered with the growth of 
rn in many fields. Champaign county, 
inois, continued as one of the leaders in 
ld studies of corn diseases. On the farm 
{ Jake Krumm there were four kinds of 
rn planted in the demonstration plot— 
sease-resistant and diseased seed in- 
i by diplodia, scutellum and gib- 
rella. 

\n examination of the root systems 
ywed that the resistant corn had the 
st developed roots and was the hard- 
t to pull. The diplodia seed had the 

st root rot in it and made the poorest 
and of the lot. The scutellum and 
/berella were fairly good stands and 
r in quality. A test plot on M. A. 
illippe’s farm showed that corn from 


disease-free seed had 75 to 80 percent 
good shanks while on the plot planted to 
ordinary seed 90 to 95 percent of the 
shanks were broken down. 

On November 6th, a diseased and 
healthy corn plot demonstration was har- 
vested on Bruce Spencer’s farm in Mon- 
roe county, Iowa. Early last spring an 
ear test was made of some seed corn Spen- 
cer wished to plant. The ears that grew 
from this test were divided into two groups 
—healthy and unhealthy. The healthy 
corn was placed in one planter and the 
unhealthy in the other planter box. Both 
were planted in the same field at the same 
time and received the same cultivation. 
On harvesting this plot it was found that 
the healthy corn had outyielded the un- 
healthy 9.47 bushels per acre. 

Harvest of the corn disease test plots in 
Polk and Page counties, lowa, showed a 
dry rot infection ranging as high as 9.5 
and 12 percent respectively. These molds 
decrease the stand 15 to 25 percent, there- 
by cutting down the yield to a corre- 
sponding degree. 

Corn on the Ernest Johnson test plot 
in Boone county, Iowa, where a compari- 
son was made avaen healthy, diseased 
and farmers’ planter box corn, showed an 
advantage for the healthy seed of around 
five bushels over the farmers’ seed and 
over ten bushels more than the corn where 
mold developed on the seed when it was 
germinated. 

This was the third year for this kind 
of a test in Boone county and the results 
are about the average. 

Resistant strains of corn used in con- 
nection with suitable rotations offer the 
most promising way to avoid heavy 
losses from corn diseases. Seed selection 
offers an opportunity to immediately re- 
duce diseases. Ears lacking in luster or 
having shredded shanks are likely to carry 
infection. Starchiness is also a sign of 
weakness. There is always some varia- 
tion in these characteristics and they are 
probably most useful when considered all 
together. 

The practice of picking the first dry 
ears in the field has resulted in increasing 
diplodia because the shank is frequently 
affected and the ear dries out prema- 
turely. If the ear hangs down, there 
is always danger of infection. 

A further chance to reduce disease is 
ossible during the germination test. 
Veak germination and moldy kernels 

indicate disease. Planting such seed will 
result in poor stands and barren stalks. 


EMBREE FIGURES FIRST 

Headwork as well as hard work has 
been a paying proposition with Ray Em- 
bree as he has built up his farm in north- 
eastern Iowa. 

One of the first things that commanded 
his attention was the water supply. When 
Embree bought his farm, the only water- 
ing system was a wood-cased well in 
a slough back of the buildings. In the 
spring the mud became so deep from over- 
flow water that stock were often in danger 
of being mired. Im addition, the land 
around this well was waste, too wet to 
grow crops. 

Embree decided to drain this land and 
use the water as a well. By putting in 
three strings of tile, one up the center of 
the slough and a wing along the foot of the 
slope on either side, the drainage problem 
was solved. These three drains were laid 
so the water ran into a small, underground 
reservoir, eight feet deep and six feet across 
made of bowlders picked up about the 
place and enough sand and cement added 
to finish the job. 

The water from this reservoir is piped 
to a similar one farther down the draw 
where a ram was installed to force water 
to the main reservoir at the farm build- 
ings on top of the hill. Here it runs by 
gravity to the poultry yard, main cattle 
barn and yard tank. Overflow from the 
reservoir in the field and the main reser- 
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voir at the farm buildings is piped back 
into drain tile, as is the water used by the 
ram. In the words of Embree, “my stock 
get good water and I grow good crops in 
the old slough.” A simpler arrangement 
is used for summer watering in the pasture 
where a lead pipe with screened elbow is 
laid down in a tile drain and piped to a 
tank farther down the draw. The overflow 
from this tank is also piped back into the 
tile. When winter comes, the elbow at the 
head end of the pipe line is raised which 
makes it higher than the water in the 
tile and the watering system is thus shut 


When Embree put up his cattle barn a 
few years ago, he built two cement stave 
silos at the south end. He gave a little 
thought to this also as can be seen from 
the accompanying picture. These two 14x 














Embree’s barn and silos 


30-foot silos form practically the entire 
end of the barn and except for the six- 
foot space between silos and the two-foot 
space on the outside of each, the stock 
boards for the entire end were saved. By 
extending the barn roof over his silos he 
not only saved the cost of two expensive 
roofs but can fill both silos full. This can- 
not be done with most covers now in gen- 
eral use. In addition, he has the con- 
venience of practically enclosed silos with 
a minimum of freezing and the con- 
venience of feeding either inside the barn 
or out in the yard, as desired. ‘On stormy 
days I don’t have to step out of the barn 
to do my chores and the cattle feed inside 
too,” is the way Embree puts it. 

The fences on the Embree farm have 
come in for their share of attention and 
thought as well. The two main fences run 
at right angles and divide the farm in 
four parts. At the ends are heavy concrete 
anchor posts. Embree got from a junk 
dealer a number of long steam-fiue pipes 
and where gates are necessary has set these 
in rock and cement and tied the tops to- 
gether with wire. This gives stability to 
the entire fence line and with the heavy 
cement anchor posts it is no trick at all 
to keep the wires tight. The pipes were 
long enough so that a load of hay can pass 
under the tie wire on all of them. Where 
the two main fence lines intersect, one 
gate-post stands in both fence lines and is 
tied both ways. This serves to strengthen 
both fences and makes a strong intersec- 
tion. 
In all his farming operations Embree’s 
motto seems to be “‘think before you act.” 
“You might as well do a little figuring 
about these things first and save lots of 
hard work as you go along,”’ he says.— 
P. N. S., Iowa. 


A zigzagging eight-foot ribbon of green, 
vigorous wheat standing three inches 
higher than the rest in the field ran diagon- 
ally across Robert Merick’s farm in Barton 
county, Kansas, last summer. The ver- 
dant strip appeared to be at least five 
bushels to the acre more promising than 
the wheat surrounding it, according to 
Merick, who explained that “a pair of 
mules ran away across there two years ago, 
dragging a drill full of sweet clover seed.” 
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Fresh Air for the Farmhouse 
A Home That Is Always Comfortable 


By WILLIAM EDGEMAR 





HY is it that we pay our good money to bring costly 
luxuries into our houses, yet shut out the life-giving 
air that is free as the winds of heaven? Fiercely hot 
are our American summers; cooling breezes in the home 


will make a vast difference in our 
comfort, our efficiency, and our 
health. But not one farmhouse in 
a thousand is planned or built 
with any thought of these breezes! 
Come now—let’s see whether we 
can design a home that will be 
extra cool in summertime and 
extra warm in winter. 

The big old-time homes of the 
East were built, many of them, 
with a wide central hall running 
right thru from front to back, and 
some of us can still remember what 
wonderful, cooling breezes were 
sucked thru this hall, even in the 
sultriest weather. 

We do not build such halls, 
nowadays; they add too much to 
the cost of our homes, and mean a 
lot of extra cleaning and sweeping. 
But we can get the same 
result by making our 
living room and dining 











side, too, if the closet door is left open. If necessary, we 
can protect the bedrooms in winter by closing the shutters 
on the windward side. This will make a lot of difference in 
warmth, but will not darken the rooms too much, for we 


still have two windows in 
each. 
Now for the finest fea- 
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First floor plan 








room into just such a hall, 
as I’ve shown in the floor 
plan. Casement windows 
at front and back; they, 











of course, let in exactly 
twice as much air as 








sliding windows of the 
same size. If fitted with 
metal weather strips, a 
casement is more air- 
tight (in winter) than an 
ordinary window. 
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The kitchen has plenty 
of windows on two sides. 
one side is exposed, be- 
because we will fit glass 




















sash in the screened 
porch. 


The two downstairs bedrooms each have double windows 


on two sides. 


The air cannot blow thru a room if the windows are on 


Second floor plan 


ture in all—the sleeping 
porch. 

This is planned like the 
one in my own home; I 
know by experience how 
wonderfully successful it 
is. One or two of the 
openings will be fitted 
with swinging screen doors 
but the other screens are 
simply screwed in place. 

The ends will be closed 
with triangular sash, to 
be taken off from inside, 
but arranged to set back 
at a moment’s notice, in 
case of sudden storm. A 
sleeping porch that cannot 
be made rain-proof is 
quite unsatisfactory; I 
found that out, by sad 
experience, and therefore we 
must also close the other openings 
with glass doors. 

A sleeping porch built like this 
is a tremendous comfort, winter 
or summer. In stormy weather it 
becomes play-room, drying-room, 
carpenter-shop, and a dozen other 
things, keeping the rest of the 
house neat and clean. 

The ceilings of the second story, 
including sleeping porch, must be 
heat-proofed; there are several 
very good materials on the market 
produced for this especial purpose. 
One sort is made of compressed 
cane fibre; others, of sea-grass, 
hair-felt, wood fibre, ete. I have 








tried out several of these, and find them extremely satis- 


factory; they will make an oven-like attic as cool as any 


one side only; yet lots of home builders seem to forget this. very great. 


e 


By the way, the larger bedroom gets breezes on the third 





Cane-fibre board is about half an (Continued on page 39 


first-floor room. The cost is very small; but the comfort 1s 
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D. W. Griffith 


is now directing 
Paramount § Pic- 
tures. His first is 
“That Royle 
Girl,”” which will 
be coming to your 
theatre soon. 


2 


Lois Wilson 
who appears in 


ThePonyExpress 

The Thundering 
Herd 

Welcome Home 

Irish Luck 






. ob 
Zane Grey 


who wrote 
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Wild Horse Mesa 
The Border 
Legion 
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Paramount Picture it's the 
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IME was, ‘as the elder 

generation will remem- 
ber —and as the younger 
generation never will—when 
farm life seemed more than 
all work and less than no 
play. 

Today nobody with 
young ideas stays home 
when a few miles by the 
speedometer takes you to 
the motion picture theatre. 
After all, you’re as young 
as you feel, let the calendar 
say what it will! 

The farmer of years gone 
by might have been con- 
tent to wear himself and his 
family out with all work 
and no play, but 1926 is a 
different story! 

The motor car is a chap- 
ter in that story, and good 
roads leading to better the- 
atres showing Paramount 
Pictures areanother—not to 
mention the telephone, and 
radio, all bringing hints that 
there’s a time to quit chores 
and come out of the kitchen. 

Some families get away 
to Florida or California in 
winter, but it’s a question 
whether they travel farther 


“a b | 


Count me in on that! 


or get more excitement than 
those who see such motion 
pictures as The Ten Com- 
mandments, A Kiss for 
Cinderella, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, The Trouble with 
Wives, The Pony Express, 
The Ancient Highway and 
the wonderful Zane Grey 
productions, Wild Horse 
Mesa, The Vanishing Amer- 
ican, and many others. 


By daylight or moonlight 
the road is open to the near- 
est theatre. There all the 
members of the family may 
sit together under the same 
spell of enchantment, re- 
freshed by the wholesome 
flood of make-believe, light, 
music and laughter that not 
so very long ago was part 
of a world so very far away. 

The truth is that every 
time you go to a good pic- 
ture you do more good 
than you think. 

You understand life bet- 
ter because you have seen 
it dramatized, with the 
edges sharpened, and by 
the same token you are a 
more understanding man or 
woman to live with. 
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best show in town 














Bebe Daniels 
who stars in 


Lovers in 
Quarantine 
Miss Biuebeard 
The Crowded 

Hour 
The Manicure 
Girl 





Raymond Griffith 
who stars in 


Forty Winks 
Paths to Paradise 
A Regular Fellow 
(He’s a Prince) 
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Esther Ralston 
who appears in 


The Lucky Devil 
The Best People 


































Look before you leap 


OME farmers think that all they need to 
electrify a farm, is a power line running to 
the house. 


That is just the first step. To make electricity 
pay, the farmer must have equipment which will 
increase his production and lower his costs at the 
same time. 


At Ripon, Wisc., electricity is pumping and 
heating water, grinding feed, milking, separating, 
running concrete mixers and incubators—doing 
productive work as well as being a comfort and 
corivenience to the farmer. In seventeen states 
responsible men are testing electrical equipment 
for all farm purposes. 


Don’t try to get electric power or equipment 
before you know how to use it profitably. Light 
and power companies everywhere are ready to 
cooperate with groups of farmers who are in a 
position to electrify their farms in a sound, eco- 
nomical way. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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2] AND TERRACING—nave putted more 


fan. 24 farmers out of loss and put them on a money making basis than 
eet probably any other one thing. Make the low places and washed 

F : slopes produce fol crops. Thousands of farmers are 
doing this with the Martin. Conserves moisture for 
dry weather—drains bogs—cuts irrigatior. ditches. 
Saves time—labor—easily operated with horses or 
tractor. All Steel— Adjustable— Reversible. 
10 days’ trial and liberal terms. Send for catalog. 
Owensboro Ditcher &Grader Co. Inc. BoxI3290wensboro, Ky. 


Ditcher 
Terracer 
Grader 
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FARM MARKETS IN EARLY 
WINTER 

Sharp advances in a few important farm 

products near the beginning of the year 

gave market affairs a more confident ap- 

yearance. Wheat moved up when the 

ower estimates of production came out. 

Livestock did not slump so badly as 

usual during the poultry marketing season. 
Potatoes advanced with consklerable vim 
on the basis of still lighter production and 
there was a tendency of various products 
in any group, such as grain or fruits and 
vegetables, to follow the rise of one of the 
group. 
Corn markets have been inclined down- 
ward since midsummer, but have shared 
to a slight extent in the recent advance of 
wheat. The latest estimate shows that 
the corn crop is of moderate size and there 
are indications that great quantities are 
being held on the farms for feeding, in 
order to take advantage of the wider 
spread than last year between the price 
of corn and the livestock market. There 
is still complaint of excessive moisture in 
corn as the result of rains late in the fall. 
Market supplies of corn have increased 
but still are smaller than at this time last 
season. 

Exports by the end of the year had 
reached nearly 7,000,000 bushels. Prices 
of most grain feeds have been fully main- 
tained. Gluten feed is in good demand 
with limited current supply. Linseed and 
cotton seed are coming forward actively for 
the export trade. 

The tendency of wheat has been upward 
since the middle of October and the year 
ended near the price level of a year ago. 
Recent causes of advance, apart from 
speculative activities, were the decreasing 
supplies and the uncertainty regarding 
conditions in various foreign wheat 
regions. On account of unfavorable 
weather, farmers were unable to sow as 
much wheat and rye as they intended. 
The condition of the winter wheat crop so 
far appears to be slightly below average. 

The livestock market has maintained 
a fairly good tone, at least in comparison 
with a year ago. Colder weather and the 
passing of the main poultry season im- 
proves.the underlying condition. 

The world’s output of wool, as indicated 
by reports covering about one-half of the 
expected production, is likely to be only 
slightly more than last year, but the stock 
of wool carried over from the preceding 
season is larger than in 1924. 

The year-end rise in potatoes brought 
the general average in city and country 
markets up to about $4 per 100 pounds. 
Farmers in the far West were receiving a 
little less, but their crop is larger than in 
most other regions. Total production of 
potatoes allows only 2.8 bushels per con- 
sumer, altho the average consumption is 
nearer 4 bushels when the price is low 
enough to encourage liberal buying. Ship- 
ments have been only 2,000 te 2,500 car- 
loads since November, but show some 
tendency to increase.—U. 8. Dept. of Agr. 








Rainy weather last fall was responsible 
for considerable fertilizer, especially acid 
phosphate, being held over by farmers. 
M. F. Miller of the Missouri agricultural 
college suggests that where dry bins are 
available, they offer the best storage 
space. 

Fertilizer will rot the sacks during the 
winter and it also cakes worse when thus 
stored. It can be emptied and held with- 
out. loss of value. Because of a tendency 
to get lumpy, screening thru a quarter- 
inch mesh sand screen is quite likely to 
be necessary before it will run uniformly 
thru the fertilizer drill. 


An old, badly washed field owned by 
Floyd Schlapai, Ringgold county, Iowa, 
grew excellent crops of alfalfa after being 
manured and limed. It is now producing 





The Great Farm Builder 


good corn crops, 

















A FARM SCORE CARD 


Farmers of White county, Indiana, 
scored their own farms last winter by the 
use of a farm management score card pre- 
pared by Purdue University. Individual 
opinion and circumstances may suggest 
certain changes but as the card stands, it 
clearly emphasizes those practices that 
make successful farmers. A total of 1,000 
points is used. Why not try the card on 
your farm? Alongside the perfect score 
place your rating on your own farm and 
then determine your total. 

Volume of business receives 210 points 
for perfect score. It is heavily weighted 
because a fairly large volume of business 
makes possible less overhead expense per 
unit of product, greater efficiency in the 
use of man labor and equipment and bet- 
ter marketing opportunities. A farm large 
nough to profitably employ two men the 
ill year receives a perfect rating. Five 
joints are subtracted for each month of 
ibor required less than twenty-four. 

Crop rotation ranks next in importance. 

Its 180 points are divided equally among 
definiteness of practice, adaptability of 
crops, maintenance of fertility, distribu- 
tion of labor, provision of feed for live 
stock and control of weeds, insects and 
diseases. Definiteness of practice means 
keeping the acreage of each crop as near 
uniform as possible from year to year. 
Shifts of more than ten percent in the 
average acreage for five years reduces the 
score one point for each percent over ten. 
The remaining scores are to be made ac- 
cording to judgment. 

Of equal importance is the kind and 
amount of livestock. This item also re- 
ceives a weight of 180 points. A fairly 
large amount of livestock results in greater 
farm profits thru better distribution of 
labor, easier maintenance of fertility, 
utilization of unmarketable roughages and 
direct profits from feeding. Less than 1.2 
animal units per ten acres reduces the 
score at the rate of two points for each .1 
less than 1.2. An animal unit is the 
equivalent of one cow. It may be two 
yearlings, four calves, two colts, two and 
one-half brood sows, five hogs raised to 
200 pounds, seven sheep, fourteen lambs 
or 100 hens. Work horses are not in- 
cluded. 

Other items in the livestock program 
that each carry thirty of the points that 
make the 180 total are definiteness of 
practice (no big shifts), use of feed raised, 
use of by-products, distribution of labor 
and taking advantage of marketing op- 
portunities. 

Sixty-five points are allotted to farm 
lavout as follows: Size of fields, 10; 
uniformity in size of fields, 15; shape of 
fields, 10; number of fields, 10; position 
f farmstead, 5; freedom from excessive 
lanes, 5; permanent pasture, 5; and avail- 
able water supply, 5 points. 

Buildings must be adequate, economical, 
in the proper relative position, properly 
arranged inside and be kept repaired and 
painted. The total score is 50 points. 

Fences also rate 50 points. They must 
be adequate, economical and kept in re- 
pair 
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_ Drainage receives 50 points on the same 
items as fence. 

Control of erosion bears a weight of 50 
points. To get a perfect score a farm must 
be properly protected by cover crops, 
terraces and soil dams. 

Machinery must be adequate, economi- 
cal, properly sheltered and kept in repair. 
This item receives 50 points. 

(he proper care and handling of manure 
tates 15 points; neatness of farm premises, 
20 points; general control of weeds, 20 
points and farm accounts 60 points. 

arm records include inventories, cash 
arm receipts and farm expenses, with a 
summary to show the income of the entire 


Torry 
tarm 


The more you speak of yourself, the 
more vou are likely to lie.—Zimmerman. 
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There’s always a 
chance for Kodak 


Incidents on the hunt and eventsaround 
the house make prints you'll enjoy more 
and more. Snapshots of poultry, cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs, form a practical, busi- 
ness-like record you'll refer to again and 
again. On the farm there are picture 
chances galore. - 


It’s all easy with a Kodak—from the first. 


All Kodaks are autographic—an exclusively 
Eastman feature. Whenever you want the 
date or title—with pictures of crops and 
livestock, or of the children—you can write 
it on the film at the time. 


Autographic Kodaks—$5 up 
At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
saty is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows 
from the acorn, so a nation-wide 
system has grown out of Bell’s 
single telephone instrument, 


The interconnection of mil- 
lions of telephones throughout 
the land, regardless of distance, 
has not come about easily. It has 
resulted from a series of scien- 
tific discoveries and technical 
achievements embodied in a 
telephone plant of vast extent 


and intricacy. Great economies 
have already been gained by 
such technical improvements 
and more are sure to follow for 
the benefit of telephone users 
everywhere. | 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a 
service growing always greater 
and better, and of a progress 
—the end of which no one can 
foresee. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
















DEAL 


Write at once and get fn on 
this. It’s the biggest thing 
ever offered by any n 
company. Our new Free 
ift Plan opens every door to 





you. You sell where others can- 
not. Lange's Coffee, Tea, Spices, 
Extracts, Remedies, Toilets and 
Pure Food Products. Olid estab- 
lished company with largest line 
on the road. Use auto or team. Our eon- 
tract beats others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO., BoxM, De Pere, Wis. 

























ISIC LESSONS FREE 


Sharpen 
own Discs 







Save money with a Monmouth Disc Sharpener. 
Easily operated by hand or engine power. Cutter 
of best tool steel: can be resharpened. Pressure 
regulates cut. Money back if not satisfied. Sharpen 
your discs this winter. Order today or ask for Cat- 
alog. Farm Tools, Harness, Auto Accessories. 


Brown Lynch Scott Co,, 549 Main St., Monmouth, Ill. 








You can vead music like this quickly 
YOUR HOME. Write today 
tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin 


, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. = 


enly expense about 2c per day for music 


AMERICAR SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 





for our FREE booklet, 





OldMoney Wanted ?niec: 


Collectors 


pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS 

Fertility and Crop Production, by Hinkle. 
The author has assembled the information 
on these vital problems after the style 
followed in Henry and Morrison’s, Feeds 
and Feeding. The book is designed as a 
handbook for farmers and students. It 
contains 338 pages of text and 41 pages of 
illustrations. Published by the author 
Price $3. 





- * * * 


The Management of the Farm, by Moor- 
house. More emphasis than ever before 
is now being placed on the business side 
of farming. This book fully discusses th: 
organization and operation of the farm 
and the economic problems confronting 
the farm operator. It contains 517 pages 
and numerous charts. Published by D 
Appleton and Company. Price $3.50. 

= * * ” 


Agricultural Marketing, by Horner 
Special emphasis has been placed on the 
problem of demand, producing for the 
market, market wastes and the economic 
bases of the marketing services. It con- 
tains 244 pages and 46 figures. In cloth 
binding the price is $2.50. Published by 
John Wiley and Sons. 

*x * * * 

Manual of Dairy Cattle Breeding, by 
Gowen. A book designed for the advanced 
student of dairy husbandry. Made up 
chiefly of tables and forms for making 
technical studies. It contains 112 pages 
and sells for $3. Published by Williams 
and Wilkins Co. 

* * * * 

Fifty Famous Farmers, by Ivins and 
Winship. An inspirational book on the 
lives of farmer inventors, creators of better 
plants and animals, leaders in rural life, 
soil experts, administrators of agriculture 
and the secretaries of the United States 
department of agriculture. It tells of such 
men as Deere, Babcock, Holden, Burbank, 
Quick, Thorne, Armsby, ete. Four hun- 
dred pages of excellent reading, especially 
for young folks. Published by Mac- 
Millan Co. Price $2. dee 

~ * 


The Medal of Gold, by Edgar. The his- 
tory and development of the Washburn- 
Crosby milling company and also the 
milling history of the Northwest. It con- 
tains 365 pages and many illustrations. 
Price $2. 3ellman Co. 


Joe of Rolling Acres, by Farmer. Those 
who like pure fiction with a farm setting 
should enjoy this story. The book is 
well printed and bound. Published by 
the Cornhill Publishing Co. Price $2. 

* * * * 


The Trouble Maker, by Eastman. An- 
other book of fiction with a farm back- 
ground. It is based on the 1916 milk 
strike in New York state. Published by 
MacMillan Co. Price $2. 


FIELD PEAS POPULAR 


Field peas are now a popular crop in 
North Dakota. “For the best results 
they should be seeded very early,” says 
H. L. Walster of the state experiment 


station. Sow them as early as wheat in 
order that they may have the advantage 
of the cool, moist parts of the growing 
season. April 15th to 20th is the usual 


seeding date. They are ready for hogging 
down by August. 

Good early varieties such as Chang oF 
Bangalia and the Canadian Beauty pro- 
duce the best results. The usual rate ol 


seeding is two bushels per acre on good 
soil and six pecks on lighter soils. ‘The 
grain drill is a very satisfactory means o! 


getting them into the ground. Plant at 
least three or four inches deep. Fairly 
clean land is better as peas are not very 
successful competitors of weeds. 








Terracing done on a fifteen-acre field 
last spring ir Seminole county, Okla- 


remiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4c homa, resulted in extra crop yields worth 


or Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 





NUMISMATIC., Dept. 529, Ft. Worth, Tex. | $200 besides saving the soil. 











HOW ONE COUNTY TESTS ITS 
SEED CORN 


Continued from page 5 

to this testing work.” Williams then 
went on to explain the nature of these 
demonstrations. ‘Naturally, when our 
farmers saw some of the apparently good 
seed corn we were discarding, they became 
skeptical and as a result a number of men 
decided to plant the discarded ears. These 
impromptu demonstrations gave an aver- 
age loss of ten bushels to the acre from 
the discarded corn. Our Johnson county 
armers decided that they could not afford 
lose ten bushels of corn when it costs 
about a cent an ear to prevent it.” 

The severity of this testing and grading 
may be illustrated by a few examples. In 
one lot of seed-corn 3,270 ears were offered 
for examination. Of these 815 were im- 
mediately discarded by the physical 
t 
f 


xamination, and in the remaining 2,455 

ir ears were classed as number one, 270 
as number two, 1,515 as number three and 
654 were discarded because of weakness or 
root rot. In another instance 3,080 ears 
were examined. The first inspection elimi- 
nated 180, the tester discarded 745 more. 
Of those that remained 500 were graded 
s number two, and 1,547 as number three. 

[his treatment is justified by the re- 
sults. Last year all the prize yields in 
Johnson county were from tested corn. 
In three cases the yields were 102, 103 
and 104 bushels per acre while the others 
ranged from 86 to 99 bushels per acre. It 
may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the tester has laid the foundation for 
a great corn improvement program in 
Johnson county, Indiana. They have 
found the tester to be a real money- 
maker. 


FRESH AIR FOR THE FARMHOUSE 
Continued from page 34 

inch thick; it is nailed on the ceiling-beams 
or rafters exactly like wallboard. But the 
surface is rough, so, (except on a sleeping 
porch) it has to be plastered two coats. 
lhe board serves instead of lath, and 
holds the plaster well. 

\lost of the other forms of insulating 
fabric consist of two sheets of coarse 
paper with a layer of hair-felt, sea-grass, 
or whatever it may be, sandwiched be- 
tween. The whole thing, of course, is 

y light and flexible; it is tacked to the 

ns, temporarily, and then held in 
place by putting wallboard or lath-and- 
plaster below it. 

(hese various fabrics, by the way, will 

p cold just as well as heat; I have used 

m for both purposes. 

here is another feature of this house 
is worth a word of discussion. 

he front terrace is made by banking 
he earth from the cellar. This earth 
ttled by running a quantity of water 
; the slopes are sodded; and a con- 
: pavement is laid. A border of privet, 
or barberry gives a mighty pretty 


e main reason for this terrace is to 
the entrance-porch from looking too 
above the ground; a very common 
in farmhouses, especially in level 
try. We have to set the first floor 
y high, so as to get good cellar win- 
3s, but we don’t want it to look that 
The terrace, with its sodded banks 

s the ground level, and therefore 

rs the house. A city home, sandwiche 

on a seanty lot between other houses, 
needs to look fairly high. But in the 
intry, with miles of open fields sweep- 
ng away on either side, a high house will 
lways look terribly narrow; whereas a 
‘ong, low house will fit into its surround- 

ings wonderfully. 

Editor's Note—We can furnish blueprints of the 
for $2 per set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, 
ssful ae. Des Moines, Iowa; enclose 
or money order for $2 and ask for plans No. 

10¥0. We do not furnish specifications nor material 


lists, because your local builder can prepare these 
t your local conditions. It may take a week or 
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Write for this - 
helpful booklet 


Tells how to get greatest econ- 
omy and longest possible life from 
your farm light batteries. 


Tells how to keep your batteries 
fresh and full-powered, so that they 
charge easily, and deliver current 
freely for lighting and power. 


Tells how to figure the size bat- 
tery you need. 


Tells about the advantages of 
the Willard Farm Lighting Battery 
when insulated with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Tells what to look for in buying 
a new battery. 





MECN ws 


THIS COUPON BRINGS THE BOOKLET TO YOU 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I would like to have a copy of your new booklet, “Your Lighting Plant Battery.” 








Your Name 





‘en days for the plans to reach you. 








Your Address 
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Denny Uses Strawberries 
Berries Form Part of Paying Diversified Farm Program 


By CLIFFORD’ FARMER 


HE man who, starting with $400, can buy an unimproved 

farm that has grown wheat continuously for thirty-five 

years, build it to high production, school a large family, 
put up modern farm buildings, add to the acreage until the 
farm consists of 210 acres and be out of debt at the end of 
twenty-five years, must have some methods worth copying by 
other farmers. 

Elbert S. Denny had little more than an ambition to succeed 
when he married in 1901 and went in debt for an unimproved 
farm in Greene county, Missouri. But he had a notion that 
rough, rolling land was not intended for the gangplow. More 
intensive methods were necessary to make the hill farm pay. 
He had spent several years on the prairie land of the West, and 
he knew the tiller of the hilly farm could not compete with the 
owner of broad, level acres in the production of grain. He con- 
cluded that diversification was his only chance. 

He believed there were possibilities in berries and small 
fruits, and accordingly set an acre to strawberries in 1901. The 
following season he received $65 for the crop 
above all expenses and set three acres more. 
Since that time he has never had less than four 
acres. and he has had as high as twelve acres in 
strawberries. 

In 1904 he helped organize the Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and with better marketing 
conditions found strawberries to be a very profit- 
able crop. The berries were shipped in carload 
lots, in cooperation with his 
neighbors, thru the associa- 
tion, which in recent years has 
handled $2,000,000 worth of 
berries in southwestern Mis- 
souri and northern Arkansas. 

Along with the strawberries 
he worked out a farming pro- 
gram with livestock and leg- 
umes. Beef cattle, hogs, sheep 
and poultry along with a crop 
rotation of wheat, corn, oats 
and clover, and apples and 
strawberries make up his com- 
bination. 

Shorthorn cows are kept, 
and the calves fed off for baby 
beef. The cows are bred to ‘ 
calve in the spring as much as possible and the calves run with 
their dams on bluegrass pasture until fall, when they are 
weaned and started on feed. Silage and clover hay with corn, 
oats and cottonseed meal is the ration fed. The calves are 
usually sold the following spring, when they bring a good price. 
The cost of maintenance of the cow herd is kept at a minimum 
by the use of silage, stalk fields and clover hay. They get no 
grain, but have always come thru the winter in good shape. 
Irregular breeders go to the butcher, for Denny says that a cow 
must raise a calf every year to show a profit. 

There is considerable land not suitable for cultivation on the 
farm, and this is especially adapted to the flock of sheep. The 
sheep have killed out the weeds and brush and he uses these 
rough fields for permanent pasture, using a bluegrass and or- 
chard grass mixture. The lambs and wool have made a profit 
on the valuation of the ewe each year, and he would not want to 
farm without sheep. ‘They fit in nicely with almost any type 
of farming,” he said. 

The poultry flock has received considerable attention during 
the last half-dozen years, and with the good care the hens are 
now getting they are earning a profit, White leghorns are kept 
for egg production and are housed in warm quarters during cold 
weather with free farm range in summer. The berry fields are 
far enough from the poultry houses that the birds do not bother 
the berries. 

A few hogs are raised each year, and here the clover comes in 
as pasture. ‘Profitable gains may be made with hogs where 
legume pasture is available,’’ said Denny, but he does not 
consider dry lot feeding a very safe proposition. 

“T owe much to red clover,” he remarked as he indicated the 
hay mow filled to overflowing with fragrant clover hay. “I get 
three crops from it, the hay crop, a seed crop and the soil-build- 
ing crop thru the roots. In fact, I think the real value of clover 
comes after it is plowed under. My land was as thin as years of 
regular grain cropping could make it. But for the clover and 
livestock I’m sure I could never have pulled thru.” Clover is 
sowed with oats or drilled in the wheat field in the early spring. 

The rotation of wheat, corn, oats and clover has proved 
satisfactory, altho he is now considering leaving wheat out of it 
in order to have the legume crop every third year. Straw- 
berries are indirectly worked into the rotation, for they are a 
part of the regular program. The old, discarded berry fields are 













Berries like these make the profit from 
strawberries larger 





plowed up for corn and part of tue field that has been in corn is 
turned into a new berry patch. 

A ten-acre apple orchard which came into bearing a few 
years ago gives promise of rivaling strawberries as a profitable 
crop. Denny sprays, prunes and cultivates, using legumes like 
clover and soybeans to “feed the trees.” 

But strawberries have yielded the highest cash dividend from 

year to year of any single farm crop. Since 1901 the net receipts 

aed never been below $35 an acre, and have gone as high as 
$350, with the average around $100. This has been obtained on 
land for which he paid $40 an acre! “There is money in straw- 
berries,”’ he said, “but the farmer cannot neglect them and get 
a profit. Then they are very much a community proposition, if 
it is necessary to ship to a distant market in order that a carload 
may be sent out each day during the picking season. The farmer 
who is near a good town does not have to bother so much locat- 
ing a market.” 

Realizing that here was a man who had made a signal success 
with one of the most de- 
licious products of the soil, 
one that could be grown with 
profit on many farms and one 
that should find at least a 
small space in every garden, 
I quizzed him as to his 
methods. 

“Strawberry plants should 
be set as early in the spring 
as the ground can be worked,” 
he said. “The main require- 
ment is soil that is well 
drained. Sod .land should 
never be used, as too much 
hoeing will be required to 
keep out the grass. 1 prefer 
to put berries on a field that 
has previously been in corn, 
which in turn has followed 
clover. The cultivation for 
the corn has the weeds and 
grass killed out and the clover 
crop has left the soil in good 
condition for rapid growth of 
the strawberry plant. We 
pare the ground in the late 
fall and winter, cutting off the corn and discing the ground 
thoroly. As early as it can be worked in the spring we disc 
it again, then set the plants eighteen inches apart in rows four 
feet apart. 

“Tt is important to get plants that are hardy, and for that 
reason I always like to see them taken up when I buy them. 
They should be young plants with good root development, and 
should not be allowed to dry out after being dug. Damp moss 
or burlap wrapped around the roots will keep them for several 
days, altho care must be taken to keep them from heating if 
placed indoors. 

“Different methods are used in setting the plants. Perhaps 
the easiest is to make a little furrow with a single shovel plow 
or with a cultivator with only one blade on each side and a board 
tied between the shanks to keep them the same distance apart. 
A marker from a corn planter may be attached to the center of 
this board so that the rows may easily be kept the same distance 
apart. We use three men in setting, one to drop the plants, one 
to water them and the third to pack the dirt around the roots. 
Watering is not always necessary but it is usually economy 
being almost positive insurance of a good set. The roots should 
be spread out before covering with dirt as this will give them a 
much better chance to grow. Only a very small amount of water 
is necessary—many growers simply dip the roots in a pail of 
water as they set them. 

“We cultivate the patch enough to keep all growth down 
between the rows, and usually give one hoeing the first summer 
to kill the weeds and grass in the rows. The runners should be 
dragged into the row with the plow until the row is solid before 
they are allowed +o spread. The blossoms should be picked off 
the first season as fruiting will check plant growth. 

“After the first summer, we simply plow a strip between the 
rows for the pickers, allowing the plants to fill the space between. 
Sometimes a patch is plowed up after the second season but 
ordinarily it is left longer unless the grass chokes it out. 

“For the Middle West I would recommend the Aroma for 4 
commercial berry and also for home use. It bears well, begin- 
ning early and yielding late. It is of good size and ships well. 
For strictly home use the Dunlaps are good, as well as a number 
of other varieties best suited to particular sections.” 

In 1919 a modern farmhouse was built, with electric lighting 
plant, furnace heat and running water, (Continued on page 4! 
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Af Texaco Motor Oil 


The clean, clear golden est | ee) One Word fo remember 


wr 7 ~ beng ge ig yd 
an reen itself, is dis- : . * « ° . 
tinetive of a quality product. | This sign is in plain sight every 


TEXACO Motor Oilisclean || aaaaiec™ time you drive your car or truck 
and clear because it is pure— : ; th 
and purity means freedom toward the nearest town. 


from hard carbon. TEXACO 
Motor Oil, full-bodied in The Texas Company asks you 


all grades, performs a per- to consider this familiar sign asa 


— oe eee : @@ii| symbol rather than a mere sign— 
exaco Gasoline : : : 

Clean, crystal-clear anivele | ‘ a — of outstanding superior 

tile. It is nationally respected uality. 
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get it, TEXACO Gasoline “e f cance of this sign. And every man 

can be depended we for j, ed] concerned in the complicated busi- 

maximum motor results — é : 

i aeeticeniaane. ~ ness of farm operation may safely 

Texaco ae accept it as he would a contract 


Thuban Compound —_ fulfilled. 
A heavy mineral oil for the d 
transmissions and differen- " THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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all enclosed gearing on farm 
tractors. TEXACO Thuban 
Compound adheres to and , a 
coats the gear teeth, yet is | | iteeene--seee=—imeniad 8 pea a 
fluid enough to circulate per- — 
fectly through all bearings. 


Texaco Tractoil 

This special TEXACO farm j{j| 

roduct is a most efficient 

~ oil for tractor engine }j| 
lubrication. TEXA.CO Tract- 
oil withstandsunusuallyhigh 


temperatures without break- 
ing down. Carbon deposits 
are greatly minimized anda jj! 

protéctive film maintained y.% on © i 3 RJ 2 
on cylinder walls and bear- 


ings at all engine pressures. 
TEXACO farm products include 


hor ay Se M © a & © = © iL. 
oils, separator oils, roofings, har- 
ness oil, home lubricant and 


many others. One name 
for all—TEXACO. 
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In the South to-day. While snow and 
ice cover the farms in the North and force 
a costly idleness on the farmers of that sec- 
tion, crops are growing and being marketed 


in the sun-warmed South. 


Farm wives are clipping flowers from 
their gardens in the South; children are 
playing out of doors in the sunshine and go- 
ing to “good schools, over good roads, 
heating problem never affects the South. 
High bills for coal or wood are unknown. 


You can do better, live longer and hap- 
pier and make more money by locating on 
one of the many excellent farms to be had at 


a very moderate price. 


Write us to-day asking for further in- 
formation and a word givmg you the experi- 
ence of other Northern farmers who have 


moved to the South. 
G. A. PARK 


General Immigration e& Industrial Agent 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. SF2. Louisville, Ky. 
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Sp STANDARD 





a fine mist to a straight stream. 


ying Dp out—unaffected by chemicals—5 year guarantee. 
Write for folder ‘“‘Spraying Simplified.” 
Order direct if your dealer orlocalagent can't supply you, 


for We) THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. | 82ndy loam, which works up early, 


icurved 


son aura 270 Seventh Ave., Huntington, West Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


RAY PUMP 
Over 250,000 in Daily Use 


There isno better pump made than the Armstrong 
Standard Spray Pump. Thousands of farmers over 
the entire country are proving this by using it 
daily for Fruit Trees—Potato and Low Growing | 
Crops. Applying Cattle and Hog Dip—White- | 
Washing Chicken houses, etc., ete. J 
bucket, barrel or knapsack. Brass extension ad- 
justable for spraying at any angle. 
Interchangeable nozzles make possible sprays from | an 
Brass through- | market. Unless soil and other facilities ar 
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HIS WINDBREAK PROVIDES 
SHELTER 


“T don’t know what this windbreak is 
worth, but I do know I wouldn’t sell it,’’ 
said I. R. Drake, a farmer living in Linn 
county, Iowa, when asked recently to put 
a value on his excellent layout of pine and 
spruce trees. 

Mr. Drake’s windbreak extends around 
three sides of his building site, and part 
way around the front, making a thick, 
heavy shelter against the weather in 
all seasons of the year. It is said to be one 
of the most effective shelterbelts in eastern 
Iowa. 

One of the chief advantages of a good 
windbreak is the protection it gives to the 
animals in the feed yard, in Mr. Drake’s 
opinion. His steers can use their feed to 
lay on fat, rather than to supply extra 
body heat. At least a carload of cattle 
are fed out every winter behind the trees 
which make the barnyard a warm com- 
fortable place, even on blustery, cold 
midwinter days. Mr. Drake declares his 
windbreak is a big factor in helping him 
get cheap gains on his steers. 

In addition to this feature, and the pro- 
tection afforded his buildings, the shelter- 
belt adds immeasurably to the attractive- 
ness of the place. And the best of it is, 
the trees look the same the year around. 
On the west side, and around the back, 
there are three rows, planted in the fol- 
lowing order, from the outside in: Norw ay 
spruce, Black Hills spruce and white pine. 
On the east side are two rows of Norway 
spruce. 

The front yard, shown in one of the ac- 
companying pictures, is an illustration of 
what can be done to make a farmstead at- 
tractive. 

Along theroad, and extending in along 
the driveway, is a heavy, well-trimmed 
hedge of arbor vitae. The planting in the 
front yard includes two Colorado blue 
spruce, two Douglas fir, a cut-leaf birch, a 
red cedar, two clumps of arbor vitae, and 
a couple of poplars, all placed to give 
variety and a general aspect of pleasant- 
ness to the whole arrangement. 

This sort of planting might not be the 
best for every farm, but it seems almost 
ideal for a moderate sized layout where 
the arrangement of the buildings is simple. 
It gives thoro protection from the weather, 
and presents a striking appearance from 
the road. It makes for a pleasant home, 
and affords a genuine beauty spot, sug- 
gesting pleasantness and comfort. Not 
only that, but Mr. Drake believes he has 
added much to the value of the farm if he 
ever wants to sell it.—C. P. S., Iowa. 
MARKET GOOD FOR EARLY CAB- 

BAGE 

“One of the most profitable crops I 
grow.’’ Thus summed up the experience 
of an Indiana truck grower, when asked 
what he thought of early cabbage as a 
money crop. For many, this crop is always 
profitable, but like early tomatoes, sweet 
corn and potatoes, the money in it depends 
almost entirely upon getting in on an early 





available to get the crop off early, cabbage 
growing should not be attempted. ; 
The most desirable soil is one of a rich, 
loose, and thus easily prepared. Fertiliza- 
tion with manure at the rate of fifteen loads 
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to the acre is desirable. Where possible, 
manure should be applied in the fall, and 
the ground plowed and left in the rough. 
This makes earlier bay sepetences of the plant 


bed possible. Where the ground is already 
plowed up a top dressing of the manure 
may be made, bution the thoro incorpo- 
ration of the manure in the early spring by 
repeated discing. 

In addition to manure the use of 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre applied 
just after the plants have become estab- 
lished in the field gives profitable in- 
creases. The nitrate should be spread by 
hand around the plants, taking care that 
none of the nitrate touches the young cab- 
bage, but is evenly distributed. 

Only the highest grade of seed stock 
should be used. It is essential that the 
seed be fresh, vigorous, of a pure strain 
and true to type, thus securing early 
maturing and even heading of the crop. 
For the earliest crop Early Jersey Wake- 
field is one of the best but for second early 
or mig-season Copenhagen Market, All 
Seasons, or Succession may be _ used. 
Where the soil is infected with cabbage 
yellows, only yellow’s resistant strains 
should be used. 

Plants should be started in a rich, well- 
prepared soil in a manure-heated hot- 
bed not later than the middle of February, 
so that the plants will be of good size, well- 
rooted, and properly hardened by partes 
time. For the southern part of the corn- 
belt, planting in the field may be done 
during March, but in the middle and 
northern cornbelt region, the first ten 
days in April is the usual setting time. 
Southern grown plants, usually called 
frost resistant plants, should be used with 
care, as they are often liable to become 
badly infected with cabbage yellows and 
seme leg, two serious diseases commonly 
ound, 

The young plants when properly hard- 
ened should be set in rows 30 inches apart, 
16 to 18 inches apart in the row. Level, 
shallow cultivation should be practiced 
thruout the growing season. Frequent 
cultivations are important for the best 
development of the crop. 

Early cabbage is not usually troubled 
with any insects except cabbage worms, 
which are easily controlled with calcium 
or lead arsenate and lime, using one part 
of the arsenate and ten parts of the lime, 
spraying with arsenate spray, using two 
pounds of dry lead arsenate to fifty 
gallons of water to which has been added 
a cake of ordinary laundry soap. 

In marketing, it is important to harvest 
the early crop as soon as heads are suffi- 
ciently mature to use, as the early market 
breaks quickly after cabbage begins to 
move. Where good ‘seed, good soil and 
good culture are given, and the crop is set 
so that it develops rapidly and is early, 
early cabbage will be found a very profit- 
able crop.—F. C. G. 


A CHEAP COLDFRAME 


J. W. Julian, a Greene county, Missouri, 
farmer, made a very simple, inexpensive 
coldframe by using a window sash taken 
from an old building. A frame was made 
of eight-inch boards and the sash hinged 
to it. In the late fall or winter it is placed 
over a rich spot in the garden and dirt 
banked around it to keep out the cold. 
Lettuce and radish are sown and grow 
almost as rapidly as in a hotbed. During 
warm days it is necessary to ventilate, 
and this may be done by placing a stick 
between the sash and the frame. i 
irame is portable, and may be placed in 
the shelter when not in use.—C. F., Mo. 


_ Howto Knowand Use the Trees, by W.C. 
Coker and Enid Matherly, on the subject 
{ identification of trees, and their suit- 
ability for decorative purposes. 124 pages, 
39 illustrations. University of North 
Carolina, Extension Bulletin, Volume III, 
Number 14, Price $1. 
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HENDERSONS’S SEEDS ARE TESTED SEEDS—THE STANDARD SINCE 1847 





Brilliant Mixture Large Early 
Poppies Flowering 


204 Pages 
1,000 Pictures 





Henderson’s 


New Giant Large 
Flowerin 
Mixed Zinnias 







a Mixed Cosmos — 








NEW OFFER 


1926 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Flower Seeds 








What this book 


contains 


204 pages packed with valuable gar- 
den information. Over 1,000 pictures 
showing actual results from Hender- 
son’s tested seeds. Describes hundreds 
of varieties of flowers and vegetables 
perfected by Peter Henderson & Co., 
through 78 years’ experience. 
Offers dozens of specially selected 
collections of flower Seeds arranged 
especially for harmony of color and 
continuity of bloom. Tells you when 
to plant the different varieties of 
flowers and how—valuable cultural 
directions which guide you in making 
your garden more beautiful and more 
productive. Includes a calendar of 
planting dates for flowers. 
Gives proper remedies for insects and 
fungus. 
Tilustrates necessary garden imple- 
ments, their uses, prices and com- 
plete description. Get this Henderson 
catalogue before you buy flower seed. 
Clip the coupon now! 
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Peas 


Invincible 
Asters 





Coupon Envelope Counts for Cash 


This special collection of flower seeds 
comes to you enclosed in a coupon 
envelope, which, emptied and returned 
to us, will be accepted as 25¢ cash 
payment on any order of a dollar 
or more. 






Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—only 10c 


AIL coupon with only 10c¢ and 

we will send you “Everything 
for the Garden”, Henderson’s new 
seed catalogue, together with 
Henderson’s new flower seed offer—6 
packets of tested flower seeds. 


These six packets of flower seeds 
include Henderson’s most famous 
Specialties— Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, 
Single Large Flowering Mixed 
Petunias, New Giant Large Flower- 
ing Mixed Zinnias, Large Early 
Flowering Mixed Cosmos—the loveli- 
est and most prolific of their kind. 
These seeds, like all Henderson seeds, 
are tested seeds. 

Many of the accepted methods of testing 
seeds were originated by Peter Henderson 
over a generation ago. These methods, im- 
proved by years of experience, still safe- 
a the standard quality of Henderson’s 
Seeds. 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street. 


New York 





Single e Flowering 
Mixed Petunias 


re. lll 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 
Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue and 
6 packets of famous tested flower seeds. 
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Plant Fruit Wherever You Live 


The Selection of Fruit Varieties for Orchard and Garden 


HERE is probably no one question asked more frequently 
by the prospective planter of fruit trees or plants than the 


question, ‘‘What varieties shall I plant?” 


mighty good question to ask, too, whether you are planting 


a commercial orchard or a home orchard. 


Sundry and various nursery catalogs very likely are now on 


your reading table. 
The chances are tree 
agents are calling on 
you, too. The fine 
colored pictures will 
be spread before you 
and you will read of 
this wonderful apple 
and that unsurpasse 
plum, and if you live 
in the peach belt, a 
new peach may ap- 

eal to your eye. 

here will be descrip- 
tions to no end, and 
if you are like me, 
you will want to try 
them all. 

Now if you are 
planting a commer- 
cial orchard, it is a 
ten to one shot you 
have been getting to- 
gether in your mind a 
pretty definite idea 
as to what you should 


plant. 
You have consid- 
ered your market. 


Suppose it is a home 
market. Maybe there 
is a great call for 


Jonathan, or Delicious. Can you raise those varieties? You 
have doubtless considered that point. 
settle is, ‘How big a proportion of my trees should be of this 
variety, or that variety?” And so you make a survey of your 
variety problem, and by means of talk with other orchardists, 
and your own experience with the trees you very likely have 
already, you are not going to be stampeded into buying a long 
list of varietiés which promise fine but are still too much of an 


By L. S. GOODE 


And that is a 


enough for all parts of the state. 








There was a time when an orchard was almost the first thing planted after the 
Wise farmers are replacing the old orchards with new 
plantings as the old trees die out 


buildings were put up. 


experiment to gamble on in a big way. 


On the other hand, most of us who are planting trees are 
really planting home orchards. To be sure, if there is a surplus 
there isn’t any one of us who will object to selling the surplus, 


but the main object 
of most farm or- 
chards and fruit 
plantings is to fill 
the cave or cellar 
with a good big 
supply of winter 
fruit, to fill the jars 
and cans on the fruit 
room shelves with 
cans of cherries, jars 
of jams and jellies, 
peaches for cobbler 
right in the winter- 
time, and all the 
other good things 
that make the folks 


in town think of the country as the place of good eats. 
Now this home orchard and fruit garden is very likely 
a relatively small proposition. You know it doesn’t take a 





whole lot of apples to last thru the year. 


In order to have a variety, tho, you will have to have 2 
In order to have the varieties you select 
come along properly and produce for you, you will have 
to have a selection suitable to your own particular climatic 
conditions. Jonathans aren’t likely to succeed in Minnesota. 
Baldwins are not a variety which reaches perfection in the 
Middle West, tho it is a great apple in the New England 


variety of trees. 


states. 


Briefly, the selection of fruit varieties for the Middle West 


should be considered: 


The next question to 


he sout 


alone. In any one section only a relatively few are really worth 
planting, tho. And what is even more to the point, not all of 
these few are of equal value in all parts of even a single state, 
because some of the most desirable varieties are not hardy 


When I attended the meeting of the Iowa State Horticul- 


tural Society at Wat- 
erloo last year I was 
very much interested 
in a talk on Fruit 
Varieties for Iowa 
Planting given by 
H. L. Lantz of Ames. 
I was interested not 
only from the stand- 
oint of my own in- 
ormation, but also 
from the standpoint 
of those many farm 
folks who could not 
hear Mr. Lantz’stalk. 
The-list of varieties 
they have found to 
be doing well in dif- 
ferent sections of the 
state of Iowa should 
also be valuable to 
those who live in 
surrounding states. In 
the aggregate, no 
doubt, thousands of 
observations have 
been made to arrive 
at the conclusions I 
shall give you, and 
these observations 
were made by men 
who are experienced 


in growing fruits. Many years have been devoted to the work. 
Iowa is divided more or less arbitrarily into four areas, with 
regard to apple growing. : 
Som region is the section in which winter — do 
well—Jonathan belt, some call it. This area is south o 
roughly drawn from the northern part of Harrison county on 
the west to the city of Des Moines, then northeast to Marshall- 
town, then east to the southwest corner of Jones county, thence 


a line 


northeast to Bellevue on the Mississippi river in Jackson county. 


The area 


The northern area is the part lying north of a line roughly run- 
ning from northern Woodbury county on the west, east right 
along the jogs in that tier of counties to Independence, thence 

northeast to Elkader. 


between the two lines is 


termed the central area, of course. Then there is the 


1. From the standpoint of commercia]) (or domestic) value 


of the variety. 
area, and condition. 
conditions. 


I do not know just how many varieties of different fruits there 
are, but I do know there are hundreds of varieties of apples 


2. From the standpoint of soil, as to type, 
The particular section, or climatic 


fourth region, northeast 














fowa, a belt ten to thirty miles 


wide along the west bank 
of the Mississippi river 
in which most of the 
varieties which do well in 
southern Iowa, can be 
expected to thrive under 
favorable conditions. 

Compare your climat- 
ic condition, wherevel 
you live, with the aver- 
age conditions as to 
climate in the several 
belts, and you can 
get a pretty good 
idea of what to 
plant in your owD 
orchard. 

With these areas 
in mind we are now 
ready for the lists 
suggested by the 
experiment station 

In the southern 
area, and on down 
into Missouri and 
Kansas, southern 
Illinois, Indiana, 
etc., the following 
list offers a good 


selection. Just a word of caution. Three or four varieties will 
be better than a little of everything in the commercial orchard 


Arkansas (Mammoth Black Twig), Ben Davis, Black Ben 


Davis, 


Gano, ° Delicious, 


Jonathan, 


Greening, Oldenburg (Duchess), 


Grimes, Northwester 
(Continued on page 6! 
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as follows: 


200 Home Plans 

Photos, floor- 
plans, descrip- 
tions and prices. 


>. Book of Barns 

Shows 654 sizes 
and kindsof barns 
and farm build- 
ings. 






Building 
Material 
Catalog 
Everything for f 
building, repair- & 
ing or remodel- 
ing, at wholesale. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Barn No. 403 
30x36. 20 other 

sizes in Book. Ma- 

terials 






esis 


Gordon-Van Tine Farm Home No. 506. Seven rooms. Materials—$2174 


Plan Spring Building Now!" \ |. 
Buy DirectFrom Mill— | “==m 
Save $200 to $2000! : | 


Over 200,000 customers help you save when you 
buy here. Their combined buying power, our four big 
mills and operating on a scale that makes big econo- 
mies give you highest quality at wholesale prices. Write 
for 1926 books and lowest prices now! We have barns for every purpose—stock, feeding, hay; 


gambrel, gothic or gable roofs, Floor plans to suit. 


Homes, Barns and Lumber at Wholesale! 
Many Customers PutUp 5,000 Bargains Like These! | cia 





























ee... wn Buildings = = Two-Light Window © Jap-a-Top Slate 
chine-saw heavy joists, studs, 
ap and yc ge gt bee oe es 26 x 28 Surfaced Roo 
)/o of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut ry ; : + 85 Ibs. ‘ 
plans are so easy to follow and mate- An all waite _— Green orsek: SEn. 
rial so accurately cut that hundreds of window, glazed guaranteed 15 years 
uyers up their own houses and with best quality Other grades at lower i 
barns. Material also supplied Not glass DM cccstags POULTRY HOUSE 
Ready-Cut if desired. : Modern, scientific type. 
weady spe . ge w windows 
: 223 NoteThesePrices | * 2 sad need at top, admit sun- 
Send Us Your Bills —highest grade material. windows Wat” f 
Then fi th i al 
To Figure Quality on 2 complete building Per coll HOG HOUSE 
- Paint by buying from Gordon- This house provides both 
We sell lumber, millwork, hardware Van Tine including nails - Fe, 
d paints in any quantity. Whatever Goesfurther § S and cement warm sunshine @ he 
)u are going to build, remodel or re- Lasts Longer ba ape Root ot best 


ir, send us your list of materials and 
we will figure it free and give you low- 
t freight-paid prices. 


_“T saved about $1500,” saysC. H. 
Denny (Mo.)Your prices at least $1000 
under local figures,”” R. V. Roberson 
(Tl ee eee Oe Oe 

toll (Ind.) “Saved $500’ O. Weikel, Pa. 


ant roofing. 


Quality mized Two-Panel Fir 
paint,the best you 

can buy. A gallon Door 2° 8" x 6" 8" 
covers 300 square Two-Panel Door, white 
feet, two coats. pine stiles and rails, fir 
Per gallon, panel; size 2 ft. 8 in. x 


$2.81 6 ft. 8 in. $4.12 


Mali Coupon for Latest Books and Wholesale Prices 











Four Big Our 20-Year 


* 
‘mus | Gordon-VanTine Co. =r | 


Chehalis, Wash. 


. ing business that 
St. Louis, Mo. ESTABLISHED I!86656 gives you a 20-year 


“We ship hom eve Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Er rsoetee dove 
meee - 685 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
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A garden gives 
a “heap olliving” 


Fresh-pulled corn, smoking hot, smothered with golden 
butter! Juicy, ruddy-ripe tomatoes! Tender, melting peas! 
There’s no end to the good things you can enjoy when you 
have your own garden. 





Have a garden this year—and a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe to 
tend it. It makes gardening possible at even the busiest season 
and pays for itself ten times over the first season you have it. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Implements in the World 
Philadelphia 


5th and Glenwood Ave., Dept. 30, 
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“Have had the Planet Jr. No. 12 two weeks 
and it has paid for itself already’’ writes 
an enthusiast. Read about this Planet 
Jr. No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe on pages 
20-24 of latest Planet Jr. catalog. Mailed 
free with new handbook on gardening. 











| PZUCKBEE’S" Full of Life” seeds are of highest quality—best that money 
can buy. World-beating Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION Nen‘Stciness 


Radish—Earliest of all, worth 150 Lettuce—Sensation worth 15¢ 
Cabbage—Perfection worth15e Beet—Red King | worth15e 
Celery—Longkeeper worth 20¢ =Tomato—Everbearing worth 206 
10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 25c—F ull size packages 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25 
Guaranteed to Please. Write today; mention this papes 


To hel and i d 

SEND 10c seston, @ ~f oaea =" Bumper Crop 
Collecti t wit in- 
pon con beautiful ostpeid toe Book, Tells a Fae 
Buckbee’s Famous ‘’Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, ete. 
H. W. BUCKBEE Reckford Seed Farms 
Farm 508, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


to sell dependable fruit $13 Bu. Alfalfa, $7; 
MEN WANTED trees, shrubbery, etc. RED CLOVER White Scarified 
Steady demand. Complete cooperation. Pay check Sweet Clover, $5; Alsike, $11; Timothy, $3.50; 
weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms. Tests 96% pure. "All per bushel, sacks free. 
(Est. 1885) perry NURSERY CO., Dept. M2 ROCHESTER. N.Y Samples and price lists sent upon request. 
100 Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberry Plants STANDARD SEED COMPANY 
$1.2. - Post Paid. 


fidisthn "ant 103 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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FEBRUARY IN THE GARDEN 


Active garden work does not begin in 
February, but it begins to begin. The 
main work is clearing away and burning 
trash, old. berry canes, tomato and corn 
stalks, and anything that will not be so 
well mixed with the soil as to cause no 
trouble in using the garden implements. 
If we use garden wheel hoes we will find 
even a little trash a nuisance. The more 
humus we have in the soil the easier it 
works, provided it is well rotted. We 
should aim to give the garden enough 
manure at the right time, or of the right 
kind, to keep the soil from running to- 
gether after rains, or baking hard on the 
surface. My grandmother used to burn 
the trash where she wanted an early 
lettuce and radish bed, and if she didn’t 
have trash enough to suit her she would 
carry in straw or trash and sometimes 
brush from elsewhere. It seemed to do the 
work remarkably well. It warmed, dried, 
and mellowed the soil, and when the ashes 
were stirred in to a depth of three or four 
inches and the seeds planted in February 
they were ready for an extra early start, 
and being very harcy were usually ready 
before ordinary planting by a week or two. 
Lettuce, radishes, onion sets, mustard, 
and such very hardy seeds that will stand 
cold, should be planted so they will come 
up early even if the soil is not in a condi- 
tion to work at the usual planting time, as 
is so often the case. 

Get Seeds on Hand 

If we have not ordered our garden seeds 
we should do it, for it is very discouraging 
to plan for a good early garden, buy seeds 
at the store and plant them carefully, 
and never see a sign of them afterward. 
It may occur only one time in ten, but 
that one time is too much. It discourages 
us, puts us out of an early garden, and 
sometimes of certain vegetables at all. 
If we place our order early with a reliable 
seed house we get just the varieties we 
want, have them on hand when we want 
them, and know if they fail to grow it is 
not the fault of the seeds. Reliable seed 
houses know their seeds are viable before 
selling them. You can buy plenty of 
most kinds with the certainty that what 
you have over this year you will find com- 
ing up as well next, and perhaps for two 
or three years more, provided they are 
kept dry. 

Start Your Early Plants 

If you want extra early tomatoes and 
peppers you can grow the little plants in 
the house. I have found that the most 
satisfactory way is to buy three-inch clay 
pots and plant three or four seeds in each 
pot. I buy an enameled dripping pan large 
enough to hold the pots, or more than one, 
if needed. I fill the pan with sand and set 
the pots on top of it. I pour water on the 
sand until it shows at the surface, and the 
pots will need no other watering. I keep 
them on the sand, keeping it saturated 
sufficiently to keep the soil in the pots 
right. I have had most excellent success 
this way, and have had plants in bloom 
at setting-out time, healthy and strong. 
They must be spread out more as they 
grow larger, and sometimes I have trans- 
planted to larger pots. Just before time for 
setting out, I set. the pan outside, well 
watered, and let the plants harden, being 
sareful that the wind is not blowing hard 
at the time. Such plants may be turned 
out of the pots and set in the garden with 
no check in their growth. Lift the plants 
often to keep them from rooting thru 
the hole in the pot into the sand. This 
makes them spread their roots well thru 
the soil in the pots. Last year we had 
all the tomatoes we could use from twenty 
plants two weeks before our neighbors, 
who depended on hotbed plants, had any. 

Some sixteen years ago, when prices 
were much lower than now, I sold sixty 
dollars worth of tomatoes from pot-grown 
plants before the home-grown tomatoes 
brought the price down. 

If you have no permanent garden 














planted, arrange for one, as no part of the 
garden is more important. Asparagus and 
rhubarb are not only delicious, but they 
are especially healthful at the season when 
they come, supplying elements the system 
needs after the winter. If an asparagus 
bed is properly prepared it will furnish an 
immense amount of food every spring. 
If you do not understand its culture fully, 
most all state experiment stations can sup- 
ply bulletins that will give you the best 
methods for your locality. February isnot 
too early to begin preparing, for prepara- 
tion is half the battle with asparagus. A 
deep, well-enriched bed insures a fine 
produce and long life. 

The berry patch should not be neg- 
lected. Grapes and strawberries can be 
grown everywhere, and take little room 
for the crop produced. Grapes may be 
grown on the garden fence, serve two 
purposes, and take no extra space. I have 
grown them thus and had splendid crops. 
The berry patches, and the permanent 
garden, can occupy one end or side so they 
will not interfere with plowing the main 
garden. I have seen them arranged so 
they cut the garden up into two or three 
patches, and this is a waste of ground, and 
a nuisance in the garden.—L. H. C., Kan. 


ASPARAGUS FOR EVERY GARDEN 


A. L. Butts, a farmer of Jasper county, 
Missouri, considers asparagus a necessity 
for every garden. He has one-fourth acre 
in asparagus, and last spring received 
forty dollars for it, delivering twice a 
week to the nearest town. The bed is 
young, and he expects it to bring much 
more than that next year. 

“T believe every farmer would grow at 
least enough asparagus for their own use, 
if they knew how easy it is to handle,” 
said Bates. ‘There is nothing more 
healthful or delicious in the early spring, 
and once started the bed requires very 
little attention. Spring is the best time for 
planting. 

“Before setting the plants, I cover the 
ground very heavily with barnyard ma- 
nure, then thoroly mix the manure into 
the soil either with a plow or disc. I set 
mine in rows four feet apart, throwing 
out a furrow about four inches deep, and 
putting the plants into it with the roots 
spread out. I cover with dirt and pack it 
down, then spread more manure, well 
rotted, over the row. On top of this I 
spread a little salt, enough to make the 
ground white. he asparagus grows 
rapidly, and the crown must be kept cut 
back so it will not grow too large and 
woody, since only the tender shoots are 
good to eat.’”’-—C. F., Mo. 


ACID PHOSPHATE HELPS 
TOMATOES 


It has been found *y the New Hamp- 
shire experiment station that acid phos- 
phate speeds up the tomato crop material- 
ly, and makes it possible to beat the frost. 
They have used from five hundred pounds 
to fifteen hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate to the acre, in addition to twenty 
tons of manure, and the acid phosphate 
has advanced the peak of the crop better 
than manure alone, or other chemical 
fertilizers. According to the reports the 
bulk of the crop has matured from , one 
to two weeks earlier on the acid phosphat: 
plot. 

Apparently the acid phosphate causes 
rapid early growth, and as a result of this 
a much larger number of blossom clusters, 
blossoms, and fruit is produced early. 
There is apparently no difference in the 
rapidity of the development of the fruit 
from the time the blossoms are formed 
until ripening occurs, but the fact that 
there is blossom in abundance from a week 
to two weeks earlier is sufficient to enable 
the grower to get the majority of the to- 
matoes off the vines before frost. 

It will not cost much to treat some of 
your tomatoes with the acid phosphate, 
and it might work out to great advantage. 
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We Are Looking for One Boy 
— Or Is It a Girl? 
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OMEWHERE in the United States is a disappointed 
boy, waiting for a toy International truck that we can’t 
send because we can’t read his name and address. 


Before Christmas we ran a coupon in some of the farm 
papers, and we have mailed out nearly 7,000 toy tractors 
and trucks to mothers and fathers and children who have 
written us. 


This one order only we cannot fill. We asked the U. S. 
Post Office to help us decipher the postmark but it couldn’t 
be done. Do you know who signed the coupon? We want 
to know because we are holding this boy’s dollar bill. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ff Americe Chicago, Ill. 
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tractors 
are always ready for field and belt work. They 
also have the power take-off feature for running 
the mechanism of field machines. They are equipped 
with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide 
belt pulley, platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, 
etc. They have removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 points. 
They come to you complete—no extras to buy. 
They have plenty of power and long life. Made 
in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30 h. p. 


See this popular tractor at the McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s. Sit in the seat at the wheel to get the 
effect of running it yourself. The dealer will demon- 
strate the tractor at the store or at your home. If 
you will drop us a line we will send you a catalog. 





PROFITABLE FARMING ‘starts at the store 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING DEALER 



























































DON’T START TOO SOON 


HE enthusiastic beginner in gardening is 
likely to jump out into the garden and 
begin spading it up and working the 
ground jist as early as he can get onto 
this piece of ground. His enthusiasm is to 
be admired, but the ground worked too 
early, especially when clayey, is put into a 
lumpy, cloddy condition, and it may be 
refractory all summer. We have seen 
fields which were plowed at the wrong 
time one year still in bad shape the second 
ear afterward. The experienced gardener 
as a sort of sixth sense in this matter. It 
is hard to explain, but he knows just when 
the ground is right to work. The beginner 
may be interested in the old rule of thumb 
which consists of squeezing a ball of earth 
in one hand and then removing the pres- 
sure. If asticky ball has been formed, wait 
a little longer before you begin working 
the ground. However, if the lump falls 
to pieces when lightly tapped, dig into the 
work with vengeance. Ground that was 
plowed late in the fall is ready to work 
earlier than similar soils not so treated. 
Light or sandy soils may be worked earlier 
than heavier ones. A less experienced 
person can handle the lighter or sandier 
soils with greater ease than he can a heav- 
ier soil. 
_——_———_—_——- 


CERTIFIED SEED BOOSTS YIELDS 


Certified potato seed is the young, vig- 
orous, and healthy new member of the 
potato family which has sprung into uni- 
versal favor from north to south, and from 
east. to west, as it has been the means of 
turning unprofitable yields into profitable 
ones. 

For many years, potato growing in the 
cornbelt has been on the decline. Diag- 
nosis of the case usually resulted in the 
same conclusion, ‘That the season was un- 
favorable.” Farmers became so accus- 
tomed to unfavorable seasons and poor 
yields that potato planting became 
nearly a habit. Shocked and surprised 
was the farmer who more than got back his 
seed at digging time. 

Such were the conditions when the first 
sacks of real certified seed were planted. 
From those first few sacks the demand 
has grown in Indiana until last year 30,000 
farmers, some in every country in the 
state, insisted on using this high-grade 
seed stock. The average yield for the 
past four years has been 58 bushels per 
acre more for certified than for the 
disreputable “common seed.” During 
1924, two hundred carloads of certified 
Early Ohios, Irish Cobblers and Rurals 
were unloaded in the state. Results from 
9,700 farms using 84,000 bushels showed an 


average increase of 45 bushels more pota- _ 


toes for this new member of the potato 
family. 

Many reports from farmers indicate 
the thoroness with which certified seed is 
bringing the old patch back into profitable 
place in cornbelt agriculture. Typical 
of these are the results secured by M. W. 
Lightenier, a southern Indiana farmer, 
who reports “I planted ten bushels of 
certified Irish Cobblers, and sold $230 
worth of potatoes besides saving enough 
for my own use and for seed.’”’ Ed. Hagan, 
another grower, planted four acres of pota- 
toes, two each with common and certified 
seed of the same variety, with the follow- 
ing results: ‘My certified seed yielded 
605 bushels, while those from common 
seed yielded only 550 bushels, or 55 bushels 
less with exactly the same treatment.” 

Not only from growers, but from.county 
agricultural agents, come indorsements of 
unusual results secured. 

A northern Indiana county agent writes, 
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“In checking up demonstrations on the 
farm of George Wolfe, I find that certified 
seed yielded 146 bushels of marketable 
potatoes, while common seed produced 
seventy-two bushels per acre which were 
unevenly sized and had to be graded, and 
brought on the same market twenty-five 
percent less. Where certified seed has been 

lanted the yields have been from twenty- 
ie to thirty-three percent more than from 
ordinary seed. The main factor in planting 
certified seed is the increased yield the 
grower receives, but one of the important 
objects in planting this better seed is that 
the farmer has less grading to do, and a 
better quality product, which sells for 
more money.” 

E. C. Bird, another nt, reports: 
“During October the results “of potato 
yields from the shipment of three carloads 
of certified Rurals was checked and found 
to have given universal satisfaction. The 
outstanding demonstration in the big 
majority of the 108 different farmers using 
the certified seed, was that their native 
seed stocks had deteriorated, and that 
they needed frequent importation of good 
seed to hold their yields up to maximum. 
One farmer reported having planted four 
bushels of certified Rurals and harvested 
85 bushels of potatoes. Another reported 
a yield of 240 bushels; one at the rate of 
255 and many others at the 200-bushel 
per acre mark. Against these was the 
native yields which in most cases were 
less than 100 bushels to the acre, and in 
many instances they were less than 75 
to the acre. Nothing that we have done 
in the county in the line of pure seed 
importation has given us as universal com- 
mendation as this seed potato enterprise.” 

Certified seed, rich soil, and good cul- 
ture has proved a combination which is 
making high yields of quality potatoes 
possible, not only in the commercial 
fields, but in the farm patches everywhere. 
The potato grower who has not become 
acquainted with certified potato seed is 
passing up an opportunity.—F. C. G. 





PRUNING AND TRAINING THE 
GRAPE 


With no other fruit is the matter of 
proper pruning so important as with the 
grape. This should be done intelligently, 
are fixed purpose in view, taking into 
consideration the age of the vine and the 
manner of training. There are certain 
fundamental principles to be remembered, 
however, regardless of whether the vine 
is trained to a trellis, an arbor or to stakes. 
Pruning may be done at any time after 








Grapes on a two wire trellis 


the leaves fall in autumn, and before sap 
begins to flow in early spring, except when 
the wood is frozen hard. Probably the 
best time is just before the sap flows. 

If you are beginning with a vineyard 
that was set last year, simply cut back 
every vine to two buds. The second 
year it-will be considered a bearing vine 
and a little bearing wood should be left 
By beginning right and training the vine 
properly, the grower will save much 
useless cutting back later. : 

The thing you must always remember 
is that not all canes bear fruit, that ex- 
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tremely long-jointed canes are almost 
sure to be barren, that canes growing out 
from the main trunk of extremely old wood 
bear little fruit. The fruiting canes have 
short joints and plump buds, and grow 
from wood a year older than themselves. 
Keeping these facts in mind, you will 
have little difficulty in selecting the canes 
you should leave. Obviously judicious 
pruning does not consist in removing a 
certain proportion of the old wood, re- 
gardless of what canes you take and what 
you leave. 

In ordinary methods of training, four 
canes, each carrying five buds, will be 
ample fruiting wood, and for young vines, 
half this much will be enough to leave. 
These canes should grow out from wood a 
year older than themselves, if practicable. 

here is a use, however, for the long- 
jointed barren ones, some of which you 
will always find. Where these grow out 
from the main trunk, one or two of them 
should be cut back to two buds. These 











Well pruned vines yield good crops 


buds will produce long bearing canes for 
next year, so that it is possible to look a 
year ahead and provide better wood, and 
@ more symmetrical vine, by making use of 
this knowledge. Where an old vine has 
been neglected and grown longer than is 
desirable, much of it can be dispensed 
with by leaving bearing spurs low down 
on the trunk, and when these have de- 
veloped into bearing canes, cut the old 
top off. 

Grape vines must have air and sunlight, 
and possibly no better method of training 
has been devised than that provided by 
two or three wires fastened securely to 

sts. If two canes only are left, these 
should be trained to the lower wires, one 
running each way from the trunk and the 
laterals springing from these vines are 
trained upward to the wires above. Also 
short lateral shoots springing from the 
main canes should be cut back to two buds. 

In the umbrella and overhead systems 
of training, which are desirable in some 
sections, the trunk extends up to the top 
wire and the canes are tied there, the new 
growth hanging down. This allows more 
air to circulate beneath the fruiting vine. 
Where only a few vints are planted for 
home use, they are often trained over an 
arbor. A very substantial arbor is made of 
ordinary half-inch or three-quarter iron 
pipe for posts and cross-bars, using 
elbows and T-joints for connections. 

When training a vine over a trellis the 
main trunk should be trained upward and 
secured in place, the first lateral being at 
leest four feet from the ground. There will 
necessarily be more wood left than when 
the vines are trained to a trellis or to stakes 
but only sufficient of the fruiting canes 
should be left each year to cover the 
arbor. If too much is left the fruit will 
be inferior and will not ripen properly. 

Whether you follow any of these meth- 
ods of training, or devise one of your own, 
the principles of pruning will remain the 
same, namely, short-jointed canes from 
young wood will produce the fruit, the 
barren canes or the buds on them will grow 
fruiting canes for next season.” Also severe 
pruning insures better fruit and earlier 
ripening.—H. F. G., Mo, 











The sen-inch “cata- 
comb” that holds all 
the non-moving parts 
of the *'Super-Het,”’ 
sealed airtight in a 
solid compound, so 
that time and mois- 
ture cannot affect 
them. (Below) 
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Twenty feet of radio- 
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Radiola 25, Super- 
Heterodyne with six 
Radiotrons . . $165 


in a ten inch box ~~ 
tuned with a single control / 


RCA has gradually brought 
radio to greater performance, 
and greater simplicity. The first 
Super-Heterodyne that Arm- 
strong built was twenty feet 
long. Now a little catacomb ten 
inches long conceals all its deli- 
cate parts, and a single move- 
ment of one finger gives accu- 
rate, sensitive tuning—selective 
beyond the possibilities of any 
twenty feet of mechanism in the 
old days. 


A new Super-Heterodyne! 
Now all the outside wires and 
connections are gone, and you 
have the new Super-Heterodyne 
—Radiola 25. It tunes in with a 
single control! It has a new 


power tube for volume on dry 
batteries. It has a fine mahogany 
finished cabinet to hold all those 
batteries. And yet its price is 
very moderate. 


Another new Radiola 


Another Radiola particularly 
suited to the farm—an antenna 
set of big performance—is Ra- 
diola 20. Uni-controlled—but 
with extra refinements for deli- 





Radiola 20, with five Radiotrons, $115 
This is a tuned radio frequency receiver 
with tickler-governed regeneration. 


cate tuning. With thenew power 
Radiotron for full volume. With 
clear tone—distance power— 
reality! It is far in advance of 
any five-tube set you have heard, 


A proof of quality 
A Radiola—of any model—is al- 
ways the safe buy in radio. It 
has behind it all the research 
resources—all the skill—of 
RCA, of General Electric, and 
of Westinghouse. 


And with a Radiola in your liv- 
ing room, you will have enter- 
tainment—news—the world’s 
finest music—all the long win- 
ter, regardless of wind or rain, 
snow or ice. 


RCA~Radiola 


MADE*« BY 


BBO 





*THE = MAKERS « OF 


‘*RADIOTRONS 





RADIO > CORPORATION © OF C AMERICA + NEW YORK * CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pensacola 


metropolis of 


WEST 
FLORIDA 


1s the gateway to 


Farming 
Opportunities 


QY 
| Bp values in West Florida 


are established on an invest- 
ment—not a speculative basis. 


Pensacola is the metropolis of the 
fifteen counties of West Florida 
whose rich virgin soils yield boun- 
teous profits. Boom “conditions 
have oa ed no part in the stable, 
permanent development to 
seen on every hand 


General farmers, dairymen, fruit 
and truck growers and poultry- 
men, from all parts of the United 
States, who have been settling 
here for years, have demonstrat- 
ed the value of its soil, climate 
and rainfall. 


Here are fertile, upland soils—no 
swamps—natural drainage—56 
inches of well distributed rainfall 
throughout a growing season of 
300 days—plenty of water—gor- 
geous sunshine with days and 
nights cooled by gulf breezes— 
mild winte all - the -year- 
around green forage. 


Satsuma oranges, pecans, and 
Floridab lueberries produce abun- 
dantly and growing conditions 
are ideal for a wide variety of 
other fruits, berries, vegetables, 
live-stock and general crops that 
make farming very profitable. 
Local mz whets are excellent be- 
cause West Florida feeds the state 
and*has direct railroad lines to 
northern cities. 


West Florida is a pleasant place 
to live and work for here are good 
schools—good roads—low taxes 

—a climate 2 of perpetuz il spring- 
time—large and small game— 


deep sea and fresh water fishing. 


The Pensacola Chamber of Commerce 
has pre pared a “Practical Handbook of 


Florida’’—a dependable compilation of 
facts for farmers, settlers, home-builders 
and investors. Write today for a free 


copy of this booklet which gives the 
facts without exag geration It may show 
you how to find prosperity and hap »pi- 
ness in a land of pet rpetual springtime. 


PUBI ICITY COMMITTEE 
Chamber of Com nerce, Pensacola, Fla ™ 
E. G. Morrow, Secretary. 

Please send me your free encyclopedia of 


Florida, entitled— ‘Practical Handbook 


of Florida.’ 
SE 


Address 


“ite 
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PLANT FRUIT WHEREVER YOU 
LIVE 





Continued from page 44 
Willow Twig, Winesap. 

In the central area the winter varieties 
suggested may be planted reasonably 
safely in home orchards. For commercial 
planting in central and northern lowa, 
and in other middle western regions of 
similar character, Oldenburg and Wealthy 
are the standbys, with Northwestern 
Greening, when proper soil conditions are 
available. There are other varieties which 
do well, but the commercial orchardist has 
a marketing problem with them, and unless 
there is a good local demand for a variety 
not commercially known it is a question 
if they should be included in the commer- 
cial planting. 

However, the following varieties usually 
sell well, and can be grown: Brilliant, 
Fameuse, Northwestern Greening, Olden- 
burg, Salome, Wealthy, McIntosh (for 
trial), Sharon (for trial). 

So much for the commercial orchard. 

Your home orchard need not have more 
than twenty or twenty-five trees, and still 
in most years it will produce a surplus 
after it is in full bearing. 

Suppose you live in southern Iowa or a 
similar region. What varieties shall you 
consider for that home orchard? Maybe 
the following list will help you out. The 

varieties will be given in their order of 
season, the earliest first. 

Oldenburg (Duchess), Wealthy, Fa- 
meuse, Delicious, Grimes, Jonathan, 
Northwestern Greening, Golden Delicious, 
Arkansas, York, Winesap, Willow Twig. 

If you are a little farther north in the 
central section, or a like section, here is the 
list you ought to keep in mind when you 
make out your order: Yellow Transparent, 
Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuse, Grimes, 
Sharon, Jonathan, Delicious, Northwest- 
ern Greening, Golden Delicious, White 
Pippin, Colorado Orange. 

Some Extremely Hardy Varieties 

Finally, for the folks who like apples, 
and live in the northern sections where 
hardiness is an essential, the following list 
is suggested: Yellow Transparent, Olden- 
burg, Wealthy, Charlamoff, Fameuse, 
Patten, Eastman, Brilliant, Sharon, Me- 
Intosh, Northwestern Greening; Salome, 
Malinda, and Tolman. 

When you make your selection just put 
down two trees of late or medium late 
varieties for every’one of the early ones in 
the home orchard. 

But we want something besides apples 
in this home orchard of ours, so let’s 
get on to the rest of the fruits. 

How about pears? Fine, if you can 
keep the blight out, and select hardy 
varieties. Mr. Lantz says that as far as 
hardiness is considered the following 
varieties have proved satisfactory so far 
as his state is concered. 

Southern section: Anjou, Bartlett, 
Duchess, Howell, Kieffer, — Patten, 
Seckel, Sheldon, Winter Nelis. 

Northern section: Line ‘oln, Longworth, 
Patten, Winter Nelis. 

Plant a Few Plums 
*lums? No orchard is complete without 
them. The Americanna and Hansen hy- 
brids are very hardy, the latter clear up 
into the Dakotas. Some of the Japanese 


| hybrids are also hardy in northern sec- 


tions. One has only to name the De Sota, 


| Forest Garden, Hawkeye, Surprise, Wolf, 


ii 


among the Americannas, the Burwood, 
Redwing, Underwood, of the Japanese 
hybrids, the Hanska, Opata, Sapa, Wan- 
eta, among the Hansens, to show what a 
long list our northern friends can have. 
Those who live in the southern and milder 
sections can have some pure Japs like 
America, Burbank, and Gold, or some 
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me TR r Trees 
and Shrubs 


Every tree, every shrub, every 
variety of vine and flowering 
perennial which leaves our nursery 
is a proven-hardy species, thorough- 
ly acclimated to the Northwest's 
cold, harsh weather extremes. We 
offer you many unique, strictly 
“Will” introductions— beautiful 
hedge and flowéring plants—un- 
usual native varieties. 


FREE CATALOG! 


A postal will bring you a FREE 
copy of our handsome and in- 
structive 1926 Catalog. 100 
illustrated pages, listing all 
Will’s northern-grown nursery 
stock, grains, vegetables and 
flower seeds. You need this 
booklet for successful planting. 
Write today! 


Oscar H- will & & Co. 
Box S. ismarck, N, D. 
Foner Leng Nersery 
& Greenhouses 
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MAULES 


(Cc C SED BOOK 


BEFORE you plan your garden 
be sure to get a copy of our 
big new seed book. 
Remember—we specialize in only 
the better grades of seeds, roote 
and bulbs for vegetableand flower 
gardens and we back up every 
transaction with our 49-year-old 
policy— 
Your Money Back if Not Satisfied 


That Maule seeds are de- 
pendable is proven by our 
more than half a million 
satisfied customers. 


Give us a trial this year 


Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
853 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 


Strawberries 


Grown the Kellogg Way 


Yield Big Profits 


Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 

owing the Big Crops of 
— Strawberries that 
won him fame and fortune. 
Worth its weight in gold. 
Costs nothing—It’s FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Boz 827 Three Rivers, Mich. 


noner* CLOVER 


Prices are $2.00 to $3.00 lower than most dealers. 
rite us today for free samples of Highest Grade Home 
rown Seed. Our price is surprisingly low. Get our sam- 
les and prices on Alfalfa, Sweet Clover. Timothy and all 
3. e can save you big money on your seed bill. 
Write for free samples, special prices and & page 
American Field Seed Co., Dept.119 Chicago, lil. 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
vention Blank and guide boo* 
“How to Get Yous Patent” .Send mode! o” 


of your eco” for our a ag TION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH Dept. 3 ‘WASHINGTON, D. C 
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European varieties like Blue Damson, 
Green Gage, or Lombard. 

Cherries do well in the Jonathan belt, 
and on well-drained soils in northern belts. 
Sour cherries must form the bulk of the 
plantings, and you are going to find it hard 
to beat Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
and English Morello for good reliable 
sorts. In the southern section they have 
found two sweet varieties worth mention- 
ing—Yellow Glass and Schleihahn, a black 
variety. 

The small fruits thrive over most all the 
Middle West if cared for properly. Let’s 
just run thru the list of part of the worthy 
varieties. 

Strawberries: Senator Dunlap, Gib- 
son, Premier, Clyde, Aroma, and then do 
not forget an everbearing variety or two, 
but give it extra good cultivation and 
plenty of moisture. 

Black raspberries: Cumberland, Kan- 
sas, Gregg, Black Pearl. 

Red raspberries: Latham, Cuthbert, 
King, Marlboro. 

Purple raspberries: Columbian. 

Blackberries: Eldorado, Snyder. 

Gooseberries: Houghton, Downing. 

Currants: Fay, London Market, Per- 
fection, Wilder, all the above being red, 
and White Grape, a white currant. 

Grapes: Concord, Moore’s Early, Wor- 
den, for black varieties; Niagara, Dia- 
mond and Green Mountain for whites; and 
\gawam and Brighton among the reds. 
If you live where grapes are “never” 
successful give the Beta grape a chance 
before you give up. 

Is there any farmer living where no 
fruits at all will grow? I think not, if only 
the individual will put the right sort of 
study into it. He may not be able to grow 
apples, tho, or plums, or grapes, but there 
are native fruits of one sort or another 
which grow wherever agriculture can be 
carried on profitably. 


DYNAMITE IN THE ORCHARD 


‘About fifteén’yéars ago I began experi- 
menting with dynamite in breaking the 
subsoil preparatory to planting an or- 
hard,” said a grower of fruit to me not 
mg ago. “I had my rows staked, and 
t each stake I drilled in the ground about 
three feet, and put in a charge of a stick 
nd a half of dynamite. This broke the 
ibsoil to a depth of about five feet. I 
t the trees, consisting of apple, pear, | 
um, and peach, in this broken earth. | 
hen, for the sake of experimentation, I | 
t out one row in the usual way, that is | 
digging a hole with the spade and | 
ywding the roots into it. In five years’ | 
me 90 percent of the trees that were set | 
t on the subsoiled ground were bearing. | 
nly five trees out of a total of over five | 
indred had died. The row which I had 
t in the old way showed sixty percent | 
bearing. They were less vigorous than | 
e ones I set on the subsoiled land, and | 
f the row of less than forty trees, nine | 
d died.” 
raking this man’s experience as a guide, 
‘ may safely say that it is not neces- 
ry to use so much dynamite nor use it so 
ep, but on a great many soils the proper 
e of explosives would render a material 
nefit to the orchard. No matter how the 
‘hard is planted, tho, learn about trees 
ud how to care properly for them, There- 
lies the secret of success.—W. E. F., 


Uhlo. 


DENNY USES STRAWBERRIES 


Continued from page 40 

| with “strawberry money.” There are 
ur children, one marri two in high 
hool and one in the grade school. “TI 
ive tried to be a pal to my children,” 
‘aid Denny; “giving them every chance 

‘ould, and they have taken an interest 

the NOR have helped a lot in making 
zo of it.” 


Make a garden plan and then follow it. 
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ww EN TRAYER and his wife 
: ‘) own a big, fine ranch on the 
. shores of Buffalo Lake, 
Bashaw, Alberta, all fenced and 
cross-fenced, fully equipped, well 
stocked and clear of all éencumb- 
rances. He started small, worked 
hard, used his head and is com- 
fortably wealthy today. Canada 
treated Ben Trayer of Bayview 
Ranch all right. He’s satisfied. 


Started With Half 
Section on Instalments 


Mr. Trayer started with a 
half-section of land near Souris, 
Manitoba, paying for it on instal- 
ments, because cash was scarce. 
After five years of successful 
wheat growing he bought two 
more quarter-sections on half- 
crop payments. Twelve years 
later he sold out his three farms in 
Manitoba at good prices for cash, 
and moved all his breeding cattle 
and a carload of steers to Alberta. 

This was in 1905. Today he 
is one of the prosperous live stock 
men of Western Canada and de- 
pendsuponnoman. Heownsthe 
big cattle ranch at Buffalo Lake, 
and a big wheat ranch near Cal- 
gary as well. He was poor when 
he started. He is now satisfied 


Cattle, Sheep and Wheat 
Have Made Him Rich 


There in a nutshell is the 
story of one man’s successful 
experience as a farmer and rancher 
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Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Room A60 Ottawa, Canada 
Please send me your free book on Farm 
Opportunities in 
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Ben Trayer of Bayview 


Ranch, Bashaw, 
Alberta 


in Canada—a story that can be 
multiplied by thousands. You 
can do equally well. Mr. Trayer 
grades up his herd with pure bred 
sires, and gets premium prices for 
his stock. Hehas a ready market 
in Calgary, where the beef is 
chilled and shipped to England. 


“My motto is to have always 
something to sell in season, and 
to pay as we go. We never quit 
milking, winter or summer, and 
the money never quits coming in,” 
says Mr. Trayer. 


The Canadian Government will 
be glad to send you free a book 
on Canada, showing the oppor- 
tunities today for farmers, and 
young men ready to learn farming. 


The Canada books give details 
in full. They are packed with 
information and maps, pictures, 
facts, figures, all about the oppor- 
tunities since the new railroads 
have gone in—crops, live stock, 
shipping facilities, markets, 
schools, churches, social condi- 
tions, etc., etc. The richest and 
most productive virgin land in 
America—$15 to $20 per acre. 


The Government of Canada 
supervises settlement and lends 
the counsel and advice of expert 
officials in locating new comers 
to their satisfaction. 


Think of the good start you 
could give your boys. You could 
make your family independent, 
Use this coupon. 
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Worway Spruce, 2-year seedlings, 
4 to As 20 for $1; Colorado Rios 
Bpruce, 2-year seed dlin 7 ‘eS 2. 
Gains foe be postpaid. “Address 
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is the big question this year. 
Get the facts that may save 
ou much worry and many 
ollars. 
For 38 years, we have specialised 
m in Seed Corn Growing. The seed 
corn situation is serious this year 
but we have produced limited 
stocks of dependable seed thra 
rigid sorting,curingandear teste 
ing. We offer this seed with @ 
guarantee of satisfactiog 
or money back. 
Write today for our free 
Seed Book describin 
everything for farm on 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - 
All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box M, Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 





FARMING 


FILLING THE EMPTY HIVES 


It is often the case that something goes 
wrong and we lose the bees from a number 
of hives. It may be lack of stores or it 
may be exposure to an extra severe storm. 
I have seen many empty hives in the spring 
in farm apiaries. 

It is not necessary to leave the hives 
empty. The first thing to do when you 
discover that a colony is dead is toremove 
the dead bees and fumigate the hive with 
bisulphide of carbon to prevent moth 
ruining the combs. Then in early spring 
send south for package bees to put on the 
combs. You can get them by parcel post, 
or you can buy two framenuclei instead and 
get them by express at little additional 
cost. I bought two such nuclei one year 
and received them when the fruit trees 
were in full bloom, put them into hives and 
fed them nothing, and both gathered more 
honey than a very strong colony that I 
had wintered over, tho it had five frames 
filled with brood before I got the southern 
bees. The honey it takes to winter a 
strong colony will just about buy a nice 
two-frame nucleus.—L. H. C._ é 


AN OHIO COMMUNITY TURNS TO 
ROSES 


Continued from page 17 


substantial discount in price on the 
strength of having a rather large order to 
place. On both missions the results were 
entirely successful. The stock on hand at 
the nursery was in splendid, thrifty con- 
dition, and a very satisfactory price was 
secured because of the large quantity that 
could be sent out in one shipment, and 
because the nursery was anxious to help 
in this community project. 

Mrs. Syler said that several families 
took one plant of each of the twenty-four 
varieties, and in a few instances only one 
-? of one variety was taken as a start. 

he plants were offered as one or two- 
year-olds, the one-year-olds being con- 
siderably lower in price. Thus did the 
committee perform its second duty, 
as it outlined the problem, to furnish 
plants that would be healthy and hard 
and to do so at a reasonable price. In all, 
sixty-five families secured rose plants from 
the big shipment that came to the town- 
ship. These families were located in the 
village of Sugar Creek, as well as in 
the farm homes in the township. The use 
of the world “family” was absorbed from 
conversation with Mrs. Syler, the project 
leader, who used that word almost ex- 
clusively in speaking of the distribution. 
To her mind it was a family project for the 
father and the mother and the children; 
all were interested, and all were influenced. 
by this inclusion in the project. 

“‘How are we to do our planting?” was 
asked by™practically every family which 
secured the plants. The usual way of 
answering this all-important question 
was to say that roses required the same 
kind of soil preparation, and the same 
kind of culture, that would be given any 
crop from which the best results might be 
desired. Accordingly, the usual method 
was to spade out the soil to a depth of a 
little more than would be required for the 
roots. Then, as the soil would be filled in 
a small amount of manure would be mixe 
with it. Weeds were kept down by cultiva- 
tion, or by a straw mulch. The latter 
method seems to have been in favor with 
a majority of those who have under- 
taken the project. 

The locations for planting the roses have 
varied widely in Sugar Creek township. 
The bush roses have been set in the back 
lawns, or in the gardens in the greater 
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GURNEY’'S 


GRIMM ALFALFA 


- 


Every pound of cS 
Grimm seed you buy . L 
from the House of 
Gurney is the pure 
product, certified 
genuine. So hardy 
that even the young 
lants brave severe 
reezes and long 
drouths, Stands a 
quarter century old 
are numerous. 

As hay and pasturage, your 
hogs and cows need a succu- 
lent protein feed like Grimm 
Alfalfa. Cuts feeding costs 
in two. 


UNUSUALLY 
LOW PRICE! 


h Rarely can you buy 
ey" enuine Grimm at the 
2, & — figure we are quot- 
¢ ing. Fora limited time 
only, we offer you 100 
pound lots at $39.00. So 
get your order in early! 

There IS no cheaper protein pro- 
ducer and soil builder than Grimm 
Alfalfa. Also request our handsome 
free catalog listing all Gurney's 
northern-grown seeds, trees and 
shrubs! 








Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
135 Gurney Square Yankton, S. D. 


FOR 10 we will mail, postpaid, one 
c packet each of new 60 day 
Tomato, Princess Radish, Self Gomes 
Mark. a gf gg 
t varie 
Flo 4 “Guaranteed to please. 


wer Seeds. 
$100 For a Name 
Write today for our new Garden and Plant 


Guide. We are offering a prize of o100 sug- 


, Known for Reliability 


We specialize in Field Seeds. Our Clovers, 
Alfalfa and Timothy are standards for purity, 
hardiness and high germination. Samplesif desired. 
Fire Dried Seed Corn. Wisconsin grown, 
adapted varieties. Stock never so fine. 

Prices low. - 
igreed Oats and Barley. We are 
headquarters, Also Seed Potatees 
and Forage Crops. 
OLDS’ 3dth'CATALOG 
Now ready. 96 pages, illustrated. 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
complete list of best varieties. Bulbs, 
toolsand supplies.Send postal today. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 5% Madison, Wisconsi= 


UNMNULLEO S242 PER BU 
SCARIFIED 8° PER: 


prices. 


y etc. 


Clarinda, lowe 








number of instances, The climbers have 


FREE.*' Seve 


SEEDS 


and Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Pansy Sent FREE. Best 
New Seeds sure to grow, a¢ 
low orice. Gardeners ask 
for Wholesale List. 
ALNEER BROS. 
No. S3.Bik.. Rockford. lL 











been set around the porches, or beside 


trellises. Some very attractive and in- 
enious trellises have been constructed. 
fh some instances, quicker growing vines 
have been planted along with the roses 
with a view of more quickly covering the 
wall, or porch, or trellis. These other 
—_ will be removed as the roses gain 
readway. 

The committee is looking to the future, 
just as it did when it adopted as a fourth 
plank the idea of greater development of 
the project as time would go on. Several 
things are in mind for this purpose. One 
is that an annual rose show shall be held 
each June in the new community house 
that has been completed by the ple of 
the village and the township. Naturally, 
more people will want to put out roses 
another year. Many who have already 
made their first planting have expressed 
a desire to set out larger numbers an- 
other year. To meet the demand for more 
roses, the committee will again canvass 
the tewn and township to learn the number 
of plants and the varieties that will be 
secured again. 

The people are more than pleased with 
this project, and look forward to splendid 
deviilanaaia from it. One of the resi- 
dents expressed himself in words. 
“Our community is just what we make it,” 
he remarked. ‘‘We know that the people 
are not satisfied with the three necessities 
of life, food, clothing and shelter. Our 
homes must be surrounded by trees and 
shrubs, not alone for shade and protec- 
tion, but for the pleasure they afford in 
expressing life’s great drama in the pass- 
ing seasons. 

“A certain amount of money is and 
should be spent for pleasure in any home 
and the amount of money spent for shrubs 
and trees and flowers is a source of satis- 
faction that continues over a period of 
many years. It is enjoyed by the occu- 
pants of such a homestead, and by those 
who pass by, 88 Well.” 

This project:4s being conducted under 
the slogan, ‘Make Sugar Creek the 
Rose Township.” Certainly this is a 
worthy object, and certainly splendid 
progress is being made by reason of well- 
organized community effort. 


APPLE BLOTCH CONTROL 


A new idea in the control of apple 
blotch has been developed at the Purdue 
experiment station. 

It is well known by all fruit growers that 
the blotch disease will produce cankers 
very abundantly on the limbs. Further- 
more, these cankers are, ordinarily, 
perennial in nature, serving each year as 
a source of infection on the apple tree. The 
usu@l recommendation for the control of 
blotch is to spray, two, four and six weeks 
after the petals fall. it is very evidently 
more difficult to control this disease 
satisfactorily when these sources of in- 
fection are scattered thruout the tree. 

How shall we get rid of the cankers? 
A fortunate peculiarity makes it possible 
to destroy a canker quickly without doing 
the slightest damage to the tree. The 
cankerous tissue is only skin deep, and 
with a sharp knife one can readily shave 
off the brown, dise bark without 
penetrating into the cambium. Such a 
wound needs no subsequent treatment, 
but the shavings ought not be left in the 
orchard, since they contain the fungus and 
may start trouble. This process would 
probably not be practical for large trees, 
but on the younger and smaller trees it has 
proved to be a great benefit to the Indiana 
fruit growers. It is of particular value 
in a young orchard. 

Canker-shaving is best done early in 
the spring, during the dormant’ season, 
since the cankers are most easily seen on 
the leafless limbs. The removal of this 


diseased tissue removes the sources of the 
infection which would start trouble later 
on.—C, T. 


G., Ind. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Farming is a Successful 
year~around business in 











SOUTH TEXAS 


Farmers in South Texas make money every month in the year. 





They 
in December! 


begin harvesting in January—and they are still harvesting 


You, too, can make a successful year-around business of farm- 


ing in this favored region, where snow is a stranger. 


Citrus and 


other fruits, winter vegetables and field crops ALL flourish in the 


rich soil of this sunny land. 


In other words, farms pay continual 


dividends under intensive cultivation. 


A Long Growing Season 
According tothe U.S. Weather 


Bureau, the growing season 
around San Antonio is 277 days 
long. Farther south, in the fer- 
tile Rio Grande delta, there are 
328 growing days annually. 

nly a few years ago, South 
Texas was given over to vast 
ranches. Today it is the land of 
Opportunity—the last of the 
frontiers in the South! And 
like all frontiers, the land is 
low in price. 


Room for You to Prosper 


A little capital, plus deter- 
mination and work, will sweep 
you to success in South Texas. 
Other farmers are prospering 
here. You can do the same. 
Think of getting eight to ten cut- 
tings of alfalfa yearly from irri- 
gated land, of growing bumper 
onion, spinach and other winter 
vegetable crops that bring fancy 
prices on a hungry market! 





Raw land sells from $20 an 
acre up, depending upon loca- 
tion and proximity to big mar- 
kets, such asSanAntonio, Lands 
to be irrigated can be bought in 
the raw as low as $50 an acre. 
Lands already under cultivation 
run somewhat higher. 


Your Money Will 
Buy More 


Come to South Texas, where 
you can make money the year 
around. There's plenty of room, 
and the land is cheap. The mild 
climate makes expensive build- 
ingsunnecessary. There are good 
roads and good rural schools. 
Trunk lines of the big railroads 
pierce the territory, You can get 
your crops to market as they 
are harvested. 

A modest investment in South 
Texas will pay big dividends in 
health and prosperity. Write for 
the free booklet which gives 
you the facts. 


CHAMBER 7 COMMERCE 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Chamber of Commerce 





San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me your free booklet about Farming Opportunities 


in South Texas. 
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Patented endgate and hood 
prevent manure from reaching 
beater until running at full speed; 
beater sets behind, and extends 
below the endless apron; original 
ratchet feed; simple drive—good 
work from start to finish with the 


Rock Island 
“Great Western” Spreader 


Low-down—easy to load; short 
wheel base, close hitch, roller 
ings —all four wheels under 

the load—light draft. 
FREE BOOK —*“ Making Farm Life Easier” 


Seventy-six pages; ill and d ib 
this spreader with its flexible auto type front 
truck and many other implements in which you 
are interested. Write to-day for free book SF'-7. 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


—" 












SIMPLICITY 
Furnished with PS Ww @ OP SO) 


Big Capacity--Low Cost 
A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants to keep his trees clean 
and produce the MOST and the BEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 

5'4 Gallons a Minute 

at 250 Pounds Pressure 


—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods. Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Trouble- 
Ness Ball Valves, 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto-equipped), Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money-maker for the grower. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
SSCS Recess ee Kee RSS E SESS Tee eee eee ESeeEe 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 50-8100 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172W. Julian St. , San Jose, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Send me full ie of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 
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CLOVER22 


lower in price today than we will ask later. as riety 
Crop short, market advarcing. Buy now your Grass Seed. 
Have wonderful value in high nde tested Iowa 
Clover. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam, T meaty 
all garden seeds. Our prices save you Se. & n’t wait 
—— = Write to ~ for Free > ” ipecial Drices = Ps 
talog. Can ship from eastern war: 
i A. Berry Seed Co., Box 119, Clarinda, lowa 
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STORM SASHES ON HOTBEDS 


Put one or two of your extra storm sashes 
to work in a hotbed. Let them help make 
a little extra money this spring. A couple 
hours’ work, and a few minutes each day 
thereafter, may result in surprising re- 
turns. 

While I was removing the storm sashes 
from some of the windows, I got an idea of 
making a hotbed for raising early plants 
for transplanting. I thought of raising these 
plants for our own use only, but I found 
that with a very little more work it would 
a ssible to raise a surplus that could 

isposed of easily. 

be built a frame, using a six-inch board on 
one side, a twelv e-inch board on the other 
side, and made the ends of a tapered twelve 
inch board. The frame was the same size 
as my storm sashes placed end to end. 
Cleats were then tacked to the frame to 
hold the sashes in place. 

When the frame was completed, I placed 
it on the south side of a building, where 
the sun would shine directly on it. I put 
horse manure in the bottom of the bed and 
from four to five inches of rich loam soil 
was placed on top of this. After the bed 
was well worked and smoothed, I put the 
sashes in place and the bed was allowed to 
warm for two or three days. 

Little trenches about four inches apart 
were made, and cabbage and tomato seeds 
were planted in them. Very little work 
was required after this. The bed was damp- 
ened well each day with lukewarm water. 
If the night seemed quite cool, I placed a 
blanket over the bed to prevent freezing. 

Six weeks later I had several hundred 
strong and healthy plants ready for 
transplanting. I found that I had to 


dispose of most of the plants as only a few | 


were needed for our own use. These were 
easily disposed of at fifteen cents a dozen, 
amounting in all to $16.50, which was prac- 
tically all profit. Surprising returns may 
result even from a small hotbed, which 
anyone, who has access to a couple of 
storm sashes or old window sashes, can 
easily make and care for with very little 
time and work.—A. R. L., Iowa. 


THE FARM IN A LANDLORD- 
TENANT SYSTEM 
Continued from page 15 
acres to alfalfa, leaving 20 acres in woods 
pasture and land used around the build- 
ings. This gives them enough feed for the 
large amount of livestock that is kept. 
Clover is seeded in the oats as well as in 
the corn. They are using a large amount 
of sweet clover because they find that it 
pastures more head of livestock than any 
of the other clovers except alfalfa. 

Here you can find several livestock en- 
terprises, all of them giving an excellent 
account of themselves and each apparently 
kept in good shape. This is somewhat un- 
usual because the person who is a good 
hogman is frequently a poor poultryman. 

On this farm are two poultry houses and 
the regular practice is to keep two hundred 
hens and three hundred pullets. In the 
fall of their pullet year, the culls are 
taken out and the yearling hens used for 
breeders. These chickens get the care that 
is usually given only on specialized poultry 
farms. When I was there in September, 
the pullets had been housed and were 
given mash and grain. The mash used in 


the old stand-by, five parts bran, five 
parts middlings and three parts tankage. 
As to grain, Beaver was feeding an excess 


of corn because he has found that if 
pullets go to laying early and are kept fat, 
there is no loss-provoking winter molt. 


He was giving a regular grain ration of | 


300 pounds cracked corn, 100 pounds | 
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wheat and 100 pounds of oats in addition 
to all the shelled corn they will clean up. 
Gasoline lanterns are used in the winter 
to make the hens’ day longer and the 500 
hens during the past year have brought 
in an average of more than $100 a month. 

Looking over into the pigyard, I noticed 
an entire absence of brood sows. Beaver 
then explained that they have given up 
keeping sows and trying to breed them for 
two litters a year. His talk certainly 
sounded convincing. 

‘“‘When we were having two litters a 
year,”’ said Beaver, “it was hard to keep 
the fall pigs growing. It took more corn 
to feed the fall pigs and they would runt 
up on us almost in spite of anything we 
could do. It was more expensive to feed 
winter pigs, it was not very satisfactory 
and more than this, the price for winter- 
fed pigs is practically always less than 
that paid for pigs fed in the summer. We 
do not have the equipment suitable for 
keeping pigs warm in the winter.” 

Now the practice on this farm is to 
raise spring pigs only. As soon as the pigs 
are weaned, the sows are thrown right 
onto a fattening ration and put off as soon 
as they are fat. And out of the pigs, 
fifteen of the most likely gilts are saved 
and bred for spring litters. Of the fifteen 
that are bred, the twelve that will farrow 
the closest together are saved and the 
others sold. ‘I want the pigs all farrowed 
about the first of March. They all come 
inside of a week and then I am free to do 
something else,”’ Beaver said. 

The pigs and chickens use up the by- 
product from the cows. Only a little while 
before this, these folks had bought six 
Holstein cows from Wisconsin to replace 
“just cows” they had been keeping. All 
the way thru, they are trying to keep good 
quality livestock. The “‘golden hoof”’ was 
also in evidence on this farm, about 40 
ewes being kept regularly. They are bred 
for early spring lambs which are fattened 
for the early market, 

On “Shady Lawn Stock Farm” two 
kinds of corn are grown. Twenty acres of 
calico dent that ripens very early are 
grown each year. Ten acres of this goes 
into the silo and the other ten the hogs 
harvest right off the standing stalks. 

Adding up, there are about two animal 
units of productive livestock for each 
ten acres of land. This is more than aver- 
age for all farms the country over and 
considerably above the average for rented 
farms. Such an amount of livestock shows 
that of the third factor in the present 
landlord-tenant-farm situation, this par- 
ticular farm is not getting the blunt end of 
the stick. 

Beaver and Horner have operated now 
for seven years On a one-year contract, 
signed for a year at a time and to continue 
so long as both parties are satisfied. 

Neither man is afraid he will do too 
much for the other. Horner had buiit 
himself a new home in town. What had 
been excavated for the basement was 
where the lawn was to be. Seeing the 
need, Beaver hauled in a big load of well- 
rotted manure and spread it over this soil 
and today here is one of the finest lawns 
in the town. In a few nights what should 
show up at the farm but one of those fine 
gasoline lanterns that illuminate a whole 
barn with one beam. 





ARRANGE FOR SEED POTATOES 

It looks very much as tho seed potatoes 
will be scarce in the spring. At any rate 
they are bound to be high in price. 

It is particularly desirable to get good 
ertified seed, and that is going to be the 
sort most likely to be scarce. If you can 
possibly do so, by all means arrange this 
early in the season for sufficient potato 
seed for spring delivery. 


Onions require a cool, dry atmosphere 
with about forty degrees temperature for 
perfect keeping, 
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February, 1926 


Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


VERNA LIKES GARDEN WORK 


*sPYyADDY, I want to join the garden 

club. Isthere a patch of good ground 
that I may use for vegetables?” That is 
what Verna Heis, a northern Ohio girl, said 
to her father early in the spring of 1925. 











Verna Heis in her garden 


She had wanted to go into club work soon- 
er but had not reached the required age of 
ten until this year. It had been her desire 
to do clothing club work but there was 
not a club of that kind near her so she took 
up gardening. 

Her father was glad to have her do club 
work just as her two older brothers were 
doing. He helped her select a plot of gound 
containing nine square rods at the foot of 
the hill back of the house. It really wasn’t 
an easy matter to select a good garden soil 
on the Heis farm for about half of it was 
in the river bottom and the other half is 
bare hills. The spot selected was of a 
rather sandy kind of soil. The first time 
the county club agent saw it he said, “I 
am afraid you will be disappointed if we 
have a dry season.” 

Her first job was to plow the ground. 
She engaged one of her brothers to help. 
To do this, he hitched a mule to a small 
plow. Verna rode the mule to guide it for 
him. She then prepared the surface with a 
hoe and rake. 

She purchased a variety of seeds, con- 
sisting of radish, lettuce, cabbage, tomato, 
lima beans, squash, popcorn, sugar corn, 
muskmelon, watermelon, carrots, beets, 
kohlrabi, parsley, cucumber, swiss chard, 
potato and turnip. The total cost of seed 
was $2.59. 

She planted her crops rather early and 
watched carefully to see that no weeds 
got a start. She kept rather careful check 
on the time she used in hoeing and at the 
end of the season, found that she had used 
a total of nine hours for this purpose. 

As the crops grew she began to wonder 
what she could do with them to get some 
money. It happened that there were sev- 
eral summer camps along the river near her 
home. Her parents were selling butter and 
eggs to these camps and Verna often 
made the deliveries for them. One day it 
occurred to her that she could probably 
sell her vegetables to those same campers. 

On the sixth of June she made a trial 
with radishes and lettuce and sold 60 
cents worth. The next day she sold to- 
mato plants to neighbors to the extent of 
$5. It happened that the people in the 
camps liked the nice, fresh vegetables and 
the good measure she always gave. Fre- 
quently they overpaid or gave her tips 
n addition to the regular pay. Before 
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the season was half gone she had received 
$3.25 from this source. She had sugar 
corn ready on July 15th and received 35 
cents for the first dozen ears. 

At the end of the season she had a profit 
of $27.60. She said, ‘This will pay my 
expenses at summer camp and will buy 
the books I’ll need for the sixth grade, and 
leave some for the bank.” She says she 
enjoyed the outdoor work and that she 
liked’to watch the little plants grow.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


BUNNY AS A MONEY CROP 


From the first fall freeze to the opening 
of spring, thousands of boys on the farms 
of the Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks find 
the ordinary cottontail rabbit an excellent 
money crop. Many of these boys not 
only obtain spending money in this way, 
but clothe themselves and provide for their 
school expenses. 

The rabbits are trapped and marketed 
thru local produce houses which consign 
to St. Louis, Chicago and the eastern 
markets. Daily shipments from many of 
the communities average more than 1,000 
rabbits during most of the season. 

The traps are usually placed in orchards, 
thickets and ravines. Practically all are 
homemade, of simple construction and are 
baited with cabbage, turnips, lettuce, etc. 

The rabbits are cleaned with the fur on 
and are packed in boxes or barrels for 
shipment. The price paid by the produce 
houses varies from 10 to 25 cents, depend- 
ing on the size of the rabbit and market 
conditions.—V. C. C., Mo. 


CHAMPION SHEEP FEEDER 


Champion for two years in the ae 
sheep feeding competition at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition is the title 
won by Alvin L. Helms of Saint Clair 
county, Illinois. 

His honors in 1925 were wonon apen 
of purebred, Southdown wethers that 
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MICHIGAN’S BEST 

This is Anna Watson of Saginaw 
county, Michigan, winner of the state 
leadership trophy for 1925. Altho scarcely 
old enough to enter 
club work, she did 
so and canned her 
quota of thirty jars. 
The second year 
she worked hard 
and was a member 
of a demonstration 
team. The next 
year her demonstra- 
tion team won first 
place and the fourth 
year she was county 
champion. In addition to canning she 
also entered clothing, food study and hot 
lunch club work. She was all around club 
champion for 1924 and 1925. 

During 1925 Anna served as local leader 
of five girls and trained a demonstration 
team. She was elected president of her 
club and won a trip to the: International 
Club Congress at Chicago. 


LEARN TO SPEND WISELY 


Farm girls as well as city girls are 
gaining practice in spending money these 
days. Four-H club girls of Iowa are using 
handy little record books prepared by 
home management extension workers at 
the Iowa state college, and are learning 
from these accounts just how much actual 
money their parents are spending for 
them or, better yet, are. turning over to 
them to spend for themselves. 

One hundred Marshall county farm 
girls who are members of girls’ clubs are 
keeping personal accounts of expenditures. 

At the back of the record book is found 
a place for a budget plan, which each girl 
may work out for herself after keeping 
careful accounts for a year. One does not 
need a regular income such as a stenog- 
rapher or teacher has, to make very 
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Alvin Helms with three of his Southdown lambs 


averaged 110 pounds. The lambs were 
born about April Ist and received oats and 
wheat as soon as they would take them. 
Nights they ran on soybean and cowpea 
pasture. 

Alvin is nineteen years of age and was 
born and raised on the farm where he now 
lives. He has been a club member for 
five years, taking sheep each year for 
his project. He is the youngest member of 
the firm of E. H. Helms and Sons. 





good use of such a book. Girls must have 
clothes and toilet articles and education, 
they must spend money for dental work, 
amusements, gifts and the like, and they 
should save something, whether they 
earn the money themselves or have it 
given them. These little books make 
“planned spending” a fascinating game. 





How many people live on the reputation 
they might have made!—Holmes. 
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Gold Seal Short Boot for all- 
’round service. Extra-heavy 
sole of tough gray rubber. 
Men’s and boys’ sizes, 
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Over Fifty Years of | ~ 
Top Value 


N° matter what you buy, you base your pur- 
chase on value—what you get for your 
dollar in terms of service or some other worth- 
while consideration. Price alone does not deter- 
mine value—nor does quality alone decide it. 
The two combined, make value. When you get 
the best quality goods possible to buy, at the oo a 
price you pay, then you are getting top value. 















Heavy Storm Rubber. Full- 
double gray sole. Black ups~ 
per, dull finish. An excellent“ 
work rubber. Sizes 6 to 134. 
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For over fifty years the Goodyear “‘Gold Seal” 
trade-mark has stood for top value in rubber 
footwear. No better rubber footwear at any 
price is obtainable than “Gold Seal”. Yet 
“Gold Seal” goods are not high-priced. 








If you want top value for your money, insist 
on getting “‘Gold Seal” rubber footwear. Look 
for the trade-mark on the goods. It is your as- 
surance of extra-quality.“Gold Seal” boots, rub- 
bers and overshoes are made for the entire family. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: 134-136 Duane Street, New York 







All-Rubber 
Overshoe. Ab- 
solutely water- 
proof. Can be 


washed like 























boot. Heavy BRANCH OFFICES: 
Light-weight Storm Rubber. gray sole. Philadelphia, Pa., 26N. Fourth St. Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore, Ave. 
Suitable for general wear— Men’s and Chicago, Ill., 81 8. Franklin St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave, 
work or dress. All sizes—for bo y s’ sizes. Milwaukee, Wis., 85-9 Buffalo St Portland, Ore., - - 61-7 Fourth St 





8t. Paul, Minn., 871-7 Sibley St. San Francisco, Cal., 589 Mission St 





men, women and children. 
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Women’s Light-weight Storm 
Rubber. Provides maximum 
protection for shoes. All sizes. 
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EXPERT BABY CHICK RAISERS 
ECAUSE thousands of young chickens 
are lost each year from faulty methods 
used in caring for them, Mildred Stark and 
Kaye Blakely, Wayne county, Iowa, made 

















Mildred Stark and Faye Blakely 


a special study of the problem under direc- 
tion of their club leader, Mrs. J. L. Stark. 
Both girls raised chic kens in their club 
work and they speak from experience. 

“The first step toward success,’ they 
tell us, “is strong chicks from vigorous 
parent stock.”” When selecting hatching 
eggs, avoid extremely long or short ones or 
extremes in size. Be sure the shells are in 
good condition. Hatching eggs should be 
gathered three times daily and stored with 
the small ends down at a temperature of 
about 50 to 60 degrees. Incubate as soon 
as possible and in the meantime, turn 
stored eggs once daily. 

If setting hens are used, the girls provide 
nests 15x15x15 inches with a six-inch 
board in front. Then they place two 
inches of dirt in the bottom of the nest to 
provide moisture and on top hay or straw 
for a nest. They put one row of nests 
around the building, preferably on the 
floor. If the floor is cement, the boxes are 
raised six inches and the space packed 
with straw. The hens are sifted for lice 
when they are set and again eighteen days 
later. 

The incubators are first thoroly disin- 
fected with a ten-cent sulphur candle 
which is allowed to burn until the smoke 
rolls out of the box. The machine is run 
empty for two or three days to make sure 
it is adjusted. The eggs are turned until 
the eighteenth day. A flashlight is used 
under the trays to candle the eggs. On 
the fourteenth day eggs with dark spots 
are taken out. 

When the chicks hatch, they are left in 
the machine until they are forty-eight 
hours old. They are then removed to a 
coop previously scrubbed with lye water 
and located on fresh ground. The shed 
type, open front house 10x14 feet is pre- 
ferred. It is seven feet high in front and 
four in the rear and houses 200 small 
chickens. The sides are double boarded 
and papered. Skids for convenience in 
moving keep the house up off the ground. 
The space beneath is packed with straw 
until warm weather when the straw is re- 
moved so the chicks can go under the 
house for shade. A hard coal brooder 
stove is used. Hardware cloth is placed 
around the hover the first three days to 
keep the baby chickens from straying 
away from the heat. 

The young chicks are moved to their 
house in the morning in baskets lined with 
flannel. No feed is allowed for forty- 
eight hours. The first feed is fresh, sour 
or buttermilk which is placed in pint or 
quart can feeders. An extra set of jars is 
kept on hand so one set can be scalded and 
airing while the other is in use. A clean 
set is used each day. One raw egg is added 
to each quart of milk. The second day the 
girls feed ground, hard boiled egg and 
rolled oats five times. They find it best 
to feed often and in small quantities. 

The mash is placed on clean papers or 
boards. It consists of 3 pounds ground 
corn, 1 pound rolled oats, 2 pounds ground 
wheat, 44 pound charcoal and 34 pound 
bonemeal and a little salt. Vitamines are 
provided in clover, alfalfa, yellow corn, 
codliver oil, and eggs. They are as im- 
portant to the chicks as air. Sunlight and 
fresh, green sods are also essential. Glass 
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cloth is used in place of glass on the win- 
dows in order to admit the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays. Sods are cut when the incu- 
bator is set. The chickens are put out- 
doors on the ground as soon as possible. 
The scratching litter is clover leaves and 
chaff. Ground, boiled egg is continued in 
the feed until the chickens are three weeks 
old. 

Dry mash is kept in a self-feeder. At 
three weeks of age the chicks receive it as 
follows: 100 pounds ground corn, 200 
pounds eanall oats, 100 pounds bran, 10 
pounds charcoal, 20 pounds bonemeal and 
3 pounds salt. If possible some form of 
milk is also supplied. Shade and water, of 
course, are both necessities. 

These are only the high points in the 
successful methods used by these girls. 
Every step has been carefully studied by 
them. They demonstrated their methods 
at their state fair, at the midwest roundup 
of club members and won a trip to the 
International Livestock exposition. 


HEALTH CHAMPIONS 


George Cuskaden, an Indiana farm boy, 
won the record last year of being the 
healthiest boy of the 600,000 boys and 
girls enrolled in 4-H club work during the 

ear. Alice Burkhardt of Iowa was the 
ealthiest girl, A story about her ap- 
peared in the November number of Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

George Cuskaden scored 97.7 percent. 
Deductions were made for filled teeth and 
a tendency toward flat feet. He drinks 
only cocoa or milk with his meals and 
eats fruit every day, apples being his 
favorite. With the exception of an attack 
of the “‘flu’”’ seven years ago, he has never 
been sick. He is five feet five inches tall 
and weighs 155 pounds. During the sum- 

















William Slater 


George Cuskaden 


mer he helps his father run a 200-acre 
farm. 

The other boy shown here is William 
Slater, health champion of Iowa in compe- 
tition with 9,000 club boys. His score was 
reduced by the condition of his teeth and 
a slight flat-footedness. Aside from these 
slight imperfections, William has an 
excellent physique and splendid health. 


WOULDN’T STAY OUT 


Ladelle Ferris, Hamilton county, Ohio, 
and his brother Frank started in a dairy 
club in 1922. Each purchased a purebred 
Jersey heifer. These were very good ani- 
mals from a splendid herd and were of high 
producing strains. That year when they 
exhibited, Frank’s heifer won first and 
Ladelle’s second. 

The second year when the heifers were 
to have been shown in a class for pro- 
ducers, Ladelle won first in a large group 
in his county. Frank’s heifer failed to 
breed and was therefore ineligible to show 
in this class. 

Next Ladelle was second in a state con- 
test at the state fair. This class was ar- 
ranged by calling in from all parts of the 
state the twelve heifers that had made the 
highest records in production for a five- 
month period. Then at the state fair they 
were judged on a basis of production and 
individuality — each counting 50 percent. 
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Scarcely had this show been completed 
when Ladelle was offered $250 for his 
heifer. That looked like a lot of money to 
him. Really, it meant a big profit to him, 
so he sold her. 

As soon as the young cow had gone to 
the new owner, Ladelle began to really 
consider the record she had made for him. 
During the five months she had been 
milked she produced 4,364 pounds of 





Ladelle Ferris 


milk. This had brought him, on the city 
market, nearly $120. To have sold her 
was to cut off a regular income. Most of 
all he regretted being out of club work. 

It did not take him long to reach a 
decision to get back into club work. He 
began to look for a two-year-old heifer 
to replace the one he had sold. That 
was no easy task. Finally he purchased 
one with a heifer calf by-her side. This 
young calf he entered in the calf club in his 
county and won first with her. 

Becoming somewhat dissatisfied with 
the mother, he sold her for the same 
amount as he had paid for the mother and 
calf. This left him the splendid young 
heifer without any cash outlay. With the 
young heifer he is growing back into club 
work. He will keep his good cows in the 
future.—H, E. M., Ind. 


A FREE POULTRY LIBRARY 

Many boys and girls will raise poultry 
this year. Perhaps some of you do not 
know that a number of free bulletins have 
been published by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture especially for 
junior farmers. You will find each one of 
them valuable. 

Here is the list: Care of Mature Fowls, 
No. 1105; Incubation of Hens’ Eggs, No. 
1106; Brood Coops and Appliances, No. 
1107; Care of Baby Chicks, No. 1108; 
Preserving Eggs, No. 1109; Management 
of Growing Chicks, No. 1111; Culling for 
Eggs and Market, No. 1112; Poultry 
Houses, No. 1113; Common Poultry 
Diseases, No. 1114; Selection and Prep- 
aration of Fowls for Exhibition, No. 1115. 


THE CATTLE OF THE WORLD 


Anyone interested either in cattle or in 
art must appreciate the December, 1925, 
number of the National Geographic 
Magazine published by the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
The entire issue is devoted to cattle and 
their place in the human scheme. 

Wild types and modern breeds of many 
lands are included. An _ outstanding 
feature is the reproduction of twenty 
paintings in oil of the cattle of the world. 
The-Magazine can be obtained from most 
high school libraries, city libraries or 
bought from newsdealers. The price 1s 
fifty cents. 





How to Fee dt the Club Calf. 
A. Day, Ames, Iowa, for it. 
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A Roof of Sheet Steel, 

properly grounded, provides 

itive protection against 
tning. 


Grain bins and corn cribs 
of Sheet Steel soon pay for 
themselves by ending rat 
losses. 





Watering tanks and feed 
bins and troughs of Sheet 
Steel are a poor home for 
disease germs. 








Garages of Sheet Steel pro- 
tect the cars from fire and 
theft and remove a serious + 


fire hazard. 
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The Dread Enemy on Every Farm— 


FIRE! 


M** it never visit your farm. But if a 
spark from a threshing engine or an 
ember from a brush fire should land on one 
of your roofs, would it start a blaze? And 
if one of your buildings should take fire, 
would all be endangered? 

A spark or ember falls on a roof of Sheet 
Steel as harmlessly as in a lake. And roofs 
of Sheet Steel on all farm buildings, if those 
roofs are properly grounded, end forever 
all danger from one of the greatest fire haz- 
ards on the farm—lightning. 

A steel roof having adequate electrical 
connection to earth, lessens the probability 
of a lightning stroke, by allowing a silent 
discharge of electricity between cloud and 
earth. This has a tendency to prevent the 
piling up of a difference in potential sufh- 
cient to cause a stroke. Should the light- 
ning strike, the bolt will be conducted 
harmlessly into the ground. 


Adds to Appearance of 
Farm Buildings 


There is no roofing material more attrac- 
tive in appearance than Sheet Steel, prop- 
erly applied. It is economical in first cost 
and can be laid with a minimum of time and 
labor. Because it has great strength with 
light weight, it does not require heavy 
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structural supports. And it gives enduring 
service through the years. 

It is for these reasons also that Sheet 
Steel siding is so extensively used on farm 
buildings, while poultry houses, hog houses, 
grain bins, corn cribs and garages are con- 
structed entirely of Sheet Steel. 


Sheet Steel Ends Rat Losses 


Sheet Steel effectively stops another 
enemy of farm profits—the rat. It is the 
surest, most economical and most easily ap- 
plied rat-proofing material. Poison and 
trapping give only temporary relief. Sheet 
Steel ends rat losses by building the rats 
out. 

Barn equipment, ventilating systems, 
feed bins and troughs, watering tanks, all 
are made of Sheet Steel because of the ease 
with which it is formed and fabricated, its 
long wearing economy and its sanitary 
cleanliness. 


Get These Facts About 
Sheet Steel 


The more you know about Sheet Steel 
the better you will know how to get the 
greatest value and service from it. Where- 
ever it is exposed to the weather, it should 
be of a thickness or gauge sufficient to in- 
sure durability. 


“The Service of Sheet Steel To The Farmer,” will 


tell you how to make sure of this and will bring you many interesting andim- 


portant facts about Sheet Steel and its uses on the farm. Write for it, free. 


HEE T STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
LIVER BUILD 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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f. o. b. factory 


$18.90 


for 1000 Ib. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 
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As a builder of Scales Fairbanks 
standsalone. Yet today you can buy 
the finest portable scale ever built 
by Fairbanks at the amazingly low 
prices quoted above. 

Quantity production—with result- 
ant economy in manufacturing has 
made this low price possible. You 
need only inspect a Fairbanks at the 
nearest dealers to realize that it 
represents unprecedented value. 
In fact, the cost of these long-lived 
scales is so insignificant that there 
is no longer any excuse for being 
without them. They will protect 
you in the many weighing jobs 
around the farm, and pay for them- 
selves many times over in savings. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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THE KEY TO FORTUNE 


To Successful Farming: In March, 1923, I 
joined the Mantador pig club. I am fifteen years 
old. I joined the club with a chester white gilt 
purchased for me by my father for $75. I fed this 
sow a ration of ground oats and barley and shelled 
corn. On the twenty-first of March this sow far- 
rowed eleven living pigs, two boars and nine gilts. 
It was the coldest day we had that year so I had 
to take the pigs by the stove and warm them, but 
some of them died from the cold. 

The corn I fed before farrowing time was too fat- 
tening, so I had a sow that had milk fever and the 

igs would die if I put them on the sow. My father 
Bad a sow that farrowed at the same time and only 
had a few pigs, so he let me put my pigs on her. 
She laid on all but three, one boar and two gilts 
After these three pigs were old enough to eat, I 
made a creep so that they could eat at all times and 
the sow could not follow. In this creep I put ground 
oats, barley and skimmilk. 

When they were ten weeks old, I weaned them 
and began fitting them for the fair. Three weeks 
before the fair These washing at least three times 
a week. On July 3rd I took the three out to our 
county fair. : 

For winning first on Perfect Choice Ist, I was 
entitled to a free trip to our state fair with my pig. 
There I won first on her and was offered $100 for 
her from two different parties but I only had a few 
so I would not part with her. She would follow me 
around like a dog and when I would scratch her, she 
would lie in my lap until she got so big I couldn’t 
hold her any more. 

After selling the old sow and one young boar, I 
still had two bred gilts and $15.25 in cash. 

I joined the Mantador pig club for the second 

ear in 1924 with two bred sows from the year 

fore. They weighed 382 and 386 pounds at 
eleven months of age. One of them farrowed a 
litter of seventeen, March 12, 1924, and raised 
nine, five boars and four sows. 

The other one farrowed a litter of one, March 
27, 1924, and rai one sow. 

After these sows farrowed, I fed them real light 
for the first week. I fed them a ration of 30 pounds 
oats shorts, 20 pounds | shorts, 20 pounds 
wheat middlings, 20 pounds bran and 10 pounds 
tankage. 

After the young pigs were three weeks old, I 
made a creep and began feeding them this ration, 
40 pounds oats shorts, 40 pounds barley shorts, 13 
pounds shelled corn and 7 pounds tankage. 

A month before the fairs I began washing the 

igs and training them for the showring. On July 
p 1924, I took my pigs to the fair and received 
six first prizes, one second, one third, a special and 
a trip to the state fair. 

At the state fair I won one first and several 
smaller prizes, a total of $99.25 for the two fairs. 
f also won a trip to the Interstate fair at Sioux 

rity. 

During 1924 I cleared $293.65 besides three trips, 
a hog trough and a bag of Grimm alfalfa seed. 

I think club work is one of the greatest things 
anybody can encourage. My motto is “Join a club 
and you hold the key to fortune.”—Elroy Boelke, 
North Dakota. 


A REAL BEEKEEPER 


To Successful Farming: Being a boy of sixteen, 
a beekeeper and market gardener, I thought I would 
try to relate one of my experiments with bees. If 
this should get by your large waste paper basket, 
later on I shall write again. 

Having experimented with my bees this last 
summer, I find that it pays more than double to 
use standard equipment. I had a colony in a box 
hive without moveable frames. During the latter 
part of July this colony swarmed and was hived in 
a standard, moveabie ten-frame hive, nearly the 
size of the box hive. Both colonies wintered well 
and had an equal start so I began the experiment. 
I gave each colony a tested three-band Italian 
queen raised from the same breeder. As I was un- 
able to take the old queen from the box hive, I 
took a chance of introducing the new one. She was 
accepted, for in less than a month's time young. 
three-band Italian bees were seen. 

The box hive colony swarmed twice and produced 
thirty-two sections of comb honey. Each swarm 
was valued at $5 and the honey sold at thirty cents, 
making a gross profit of $19.60. Deducting cost of 
queen, $1.50, and fifty cents for wax foundation. 
leaves a net profit of $17.60. 

The other colony did not swarm and was not 
helped by any other colony. It produced 214 sec- 
tions which sold at the same price and which made 
a gross profit of $64.20. The hive cost $7 complete 
and the wax cost $5.80, leaving a net profit of 
$51.40. By the above related experiment, and this 
being an extra good year, I am convinced that box 
hives do not pay in the long run.—Frederick Sheill, 
Michigan. 


RAISED A RUNT 
To Successful Farming: One winter when father 
had a sow that had about ten little pigs, there were 
two or three runts in the bunch. He gave me a runt 
and told me to do whatever I pleased with it. I 
kept it about three or four months. 
Every night and morning I would go and feed it. 
{ fed my pig corn and oats and gave it milk to drink. 
When father sold his pigs, I sold mine too. It 
brought $12.25. Next year I am going to raise 
turkeys.—Maurice White, Mo. 
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o Save 


Your lires 


Use This 
Gauge Regularly 


OO little air is quickly fatal 
to tires. Guessing at your 
inflation is apt to prove costly. 


Test all your tires regularly 
with a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
Keep them up to the pressure 
recommended by the manufac- 
turer. Sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 
the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Toronto London 
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GROWS POTATOES AND CHICKENS 


To Successful Farming’ I go to agricultural 
school four months during the winter and so I am 
kept busv the vear around on the farm. Last year 
I made some good tests in potato trials, with corn 
and with barred plymouth rocks. My chickens are 
almost true to 100 percent standard and they sure 
sell themselves. 

Our potatoes are the Early Ohios and _ Irish 
Cobbler. We use only select seed and our yield was 
splendid. I am sending a clipping from our local 
paper that tells about my work. Don't forget that 
I was helped thru the boys’ and girls’ department.— 
Clarence Herriott, Cavalier county, North Dakota. 

Following is a portion of the clipping: 

“Clarence Herriott, aged 19 years, has made a _— 
marked success of his poultry undertakings during Li” 
the past four years. The facts and figures regarding SC ILAA 
his operations were given to County Agent Johrs.| @Zyp7: 

“Four years ago he decided to start with barred i Woy 
rock chickens and bought 100 baby chicks. Of this 


number he raised thirty-two and had a fine founda- 
A Good Horse 


| ex 6 
Earns His Oats 
ra Good Tractor 


Pays for Itself Quickly 


REFORE, when depend- 
able radio reception is worth so 
much to you, can you afford 
any but the best receiver? It 
must stand up under daily use 














































































































Herriott’s potato field 


tion for a flock. Since that start was made, he has 
bought and sold a good many purebred chickens 


and has been one of the leading prize winners at the . : : 
fairs. In all he has won thirty-nine premium ribbons fj» and not fail when important news 1S being 
of which twenty ane firsts. , es “ broadcast. 

“Settings of eggs have cost him $20 per setting. . 
In this way he improved the hens in the flock and The Synchrophase is made by a company 
also raised some fine roosters. that, since 1909, has been building radio 


‘He has had a good sale for his surplus that was 
good enough for the breeders, and he sold his 
roosters at from $3 to $10 each according to quality. 
For the hens he usually gets $5 and sells settings of 
eggs at $5. Recently he sold a flock to a Canadian 
breeder and got $5 straight. 

“His itemized figures of his operations for the 


apparatus which has been the standard. 
Jealous of this reputation, it cannot afford 
to put out any but the very best set that 

care and scientific knowledge can produce. 
year 1924 showed that he had made just about 


$1,200 on his poultry operations from all sources. In addition to dependable | construction 
The year 1925 is not going to be so good for he has Grebe which assures years of service, the Syn- 





spent much of this time away at school and :ould - - ; entities 
not give the flock so much personal attention. Colortone chrophase contains advanced features—ex - 
However, he estimates that by January Ist he will clusively Grebe—which account for much of 
be able to show @ profit of $800 on the operations its superior reception. Some of these are: 
for this year. S - 
“While specializing in poultry he has studied Low-Wave Extension Circuits which 


up on other lines of work and has been one of the we § . 
leading contestants in judging contests on all kinds bringin over 100 low-wave stations not 


of stock. During the summer he did some experi- reached by other receivers. Many low- 
mental work out at the farm for the agricultural wave stations are located in the Middle 








school with various kinds of potatoes and corn. r 
‘*To date he has handled his poultry in comfort- West. Bi ng 
able but inexpensive buildings on the farm. Next Binocular Coils which through ‘“‘se- eo 
spring he plans to build a real poultry house and lecti rortar ” “ . Reg. U.S Pat Of. 
extend his operations in the poultry business.” ective sensitivity,’’ get the station with 
——— -———— you want and keep out others. p eae 
THE STORY OF MY CALF "Col = : ere 
To Successful Farming: I*told father that I was otortone’’ or tone control, that pre- Extension Circuits 
going to join a calf club and that there was going Grebe serves the naturalness in sound of voice . 
to be a show in Kingston the next Thursday night Volume Control orinstrument through the loud speaker 
where they were going to take the club members’ m 
—_ J aes 6 ee aati em S-L-F Condensers which give all 
ook my calf in the barn and star ake : : 
care of it. I mixed oats, bran, corn and barley. I stations equal dial epace and do away 
gave olfelts hay, clover and timothy. I did poe tie with microscopic adjustment. Usual 
my ca ut put it ina pen. I thought it wou ee) : <™? : 
itself cleaner there. I cleaned the pen and also the Protective Fusethat guards‘“‘B’’ batter- Diat gett 
Satta 
~~ 


calf. . oe Se as . ies againstinjury froin defective tubes. s 
t f re it 
Lanai ont os onan tana tee tee Ask your dealer to demonstrate these $ 


of skimmilk and at noon the same. Ther I gave it 
some water to drink. I gave it about four pounds of Grebe features, then compare Grebe 
reception with that of other receivers. 


feed and ten pounds of alfalfa hay. 
The fun began when I first put§a halter on her to 
A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street New York 


take her outside. She started to jump and run, and 
she ran away. My mother made a good warm 

Factory; Richmond Hill, New York 
Western Branch 






blanket for it. I kept it on all the time until the 
show. 

My calf was sick once that I can remember. I 
gave it too much feed. I did not give it anything 





that day unt] ie the evening, when I gave it just a 443 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ittle water. e next morning it was well. nd 
Just before the show I polished her horns and Jee se oon WAHG as WwBOO 


hoofs and curled her tail. I got the third prize. 
—Leonard Hakkanen, Minn. 


PRESIDENT OF HIS CLUB 
To Successful Farming: I have been going to 
rite you about our sheep club. The sheep I have 
ire is a dandy. She will be four years old in the 
pring. 
I payed $22.50 for her. I have four sheep in the 





lub, three ewes and a ram. I was going to send 
yu @ picture of myself and my flock, but the sun 
as not been shining here very much. 






We have nine members now and two more are )] “a 

coing to join next meeting. I am the president of f ' 

ir sheep club. I belong to a dairy club, too. My 4 ; 2 

brother and I have Jerseys. . ‘ , 
My heifer freshened t spring. She milked Trade Mark Reg. U. S. at, Of. 

bout a month and she got hurt some way. We 

ion't know just how, but infection set in and she Gi} “) All Grebe apparatusis 
win send you a picture of myself and flock as covered wi fn ang 
on as possible—Raymond Powell, Pembina weet eves granted an ee 














yunty, North Dakota. 
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“You have been one of the many who 
use ‘B” batteries that are too small in 
capacity for their receivers. That is not 
economical. It makes you buy ‘B’ bat- 
teries twice as often as necessary. Fit 
the right size Evereadys to your set 
and add a ‘C’ battery*, if you haven’t 
one, and you'll get the maximum of 
service at the minimum of cost.” 

The life of your Eveready “B” Bat- 
tery depends on its capacity in relation 
to your set and how much you listen in. 
The average year-round use of a set is 
two hours a day. With that average 
use, on sets of one to three tubes, the 
No. 772 Eveready “B” Battery, used 
with a “C” battery, will last a year or 
longer. On sets of four and five tubes, 
used two hours a day, the larger Heavy 
Duty Eveready Batteries No. 770 or 
No. 486, used with a “C” battery, will 
last eight months or more. 





*Note: In addition to the increased life which 
an Eveready ‘“‘C”’ Battery gives to your “B” bat- 
teries, it will add a quality of reception unobtain- 
able without it. 


’ “These Eveready Batteries are theN 

correct size for your set. With 

average use they will last you a 
year or longer’’ 





We have a new booklet, “Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send you upon 
request. This booklet also tells about 
the proper battery equipment for use 
with the new power tubes. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
ATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
ew York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 

Eastern Standard Time, through the following 

stations: 
WEAF—New York 
WJAR—Providence 
WEEI—Boston 
WTAG—W orcester 
WFI-—Philadelphia 
wGR-Buffalo woco-Minneapolis, St. P 
WOAE—Pittsburgh Ksp-St. Leule” en ti 


xGO-San Francisco, 8 P. M, Pacific Coast Time 


wsal—Cincinnati 
WEAR—Cleveland 
wwi—Detroit 
WGN—Chicago 
woco—Davenport 
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WE PRESS A BUTTON FOR LIGHT 
AND POWER 


Continued from page 16 


baseboard or in the floor for any acces- 
sories that may be used—iron, toaster, 
fan, washing machine or vacuum cleaner. 
It is certainly not convenient or sightly 
to have to remove a bulb from the hanging 
fixture and screw in the plug for the 
sweeper. These extra receptacles ar: 
much better. We have a socket in the 
center of the living room floor for the 
floor lamp. It was put in several years 
before we were able to buy the lamp. In 
the basement is a socket to attach the 
washing machine plug. It is easier and 
less expensive to provide for these things 
when the original wiring is being done. 
Obviously, it is much easier to wire a 
new house before the plastering has 
been done, but a good electrician can soon 
wire an old house. 

We placed the plant in the back of our 
garage. It was bolted down to two-by- 
fours fastened to the concrete floor. The 
batteries were placed on shelves at one 
side of the engine and generator. We 

referred the garage because it was 
ocated near the house, was between the 
house and barn, so no extra wire would be 
required and the noise of the engine could 
not be heard as would be the case if it 
were in the basement. 

Of course, a certain amount of care is 
necessary to the satisfactory operation of 
any kind of farm lighting plant. The bat- 
téries should not be used when in a dis- 
charged condition and water should be 
kept up to the water line. We have 
certain days on which to run the engine 
to charge the batteries and prefer this to 
a few minutes charging each day; then 
once a month we give them an “over 
charge,’ run the motor until the batteries 
gas freely. This keeps them in first-class 
condition. A hydrometer, purchased for 
a dollar, is used when one battery does 
not “‘gas,” showing that it is not taking the 
charge. This tester will show up any 
trouble that might arise from a loose 
connection or a ‘‘short.”” There is nothing 
complicated about the starting, operation 
or upkeep and no farmer need fear that 
he will have to be an expert mechanic to 
have electricity on the farm. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 18 


discovered Bartholomew Diaz reached 
the Cape of Good Hope and ten years 
later Vasco da Gama, another Portu- 
guese, made the first voyage around 
Africa to India. It was a native of 
Portugal, Magellan, who is given the 
credit of first circumnavigating the globe. 

These Portuguese established colonies 
in India, South America and other coun- 
tries. Brazil was one of their great colo- 
nies and the language of that great coun- 
try is Portuguese to this day. In fact, 
there are more people out of Portugal 
than in it who speak the Portuguese lan- 
guage. These people were the great slave 
traders of the old days taking many car- 
goes of negroes from Africa to Brazil. 

The cork industry means much to the 
people in southern Portugal. Thousands 
are engaged in this work. One does not 
heve to travel far up the Tagus river 
from Lisbon to see the cork oak forests. 
Mostly these trees are somewhat similar 
to our shaggy burr oak trees. They are 
great acorn bearers and the acorns are 
largely used to feed hogs. It is said that 
acorns give the meat a better flavor than 
corn or any other hog feed known. 

These cork trees grow from thirty to 
sixty feet high and many of them live 
a hundred years. It requires not a little 
skill to take the bark off without injuring 
the tree. The cork crop brings the people 
of Portugal more than three million dol- 
lars a year. The cork is shipped to our 
country in large flat sheets two or three 
inches thick.. There is one large factory 12 












Pittsburgh that makes five million corks 


a day. You cannot take a cork from a 
bottle, don a life preserver, pick up an 
ordinary pen or take hold of the handle 
of a bicycle without practically touching 
hands with a peasant of Portugal or some 
other cork producing country. 

The farmers or peasants of Portugal do 
not enjoy many luxuries. As a rule they 
are poor. It is said that two-thirds of all 
the work in Portugal is done by women. 
In most places the farmers know nothing 
of modern farming implements. You can 
see threshing done with the old-fashioned 
flail in Portugal. Plows are generally made 
of wood with an iron tip. Oxen and bul- 
locks are used more than horses. They 
also have many mules. Old wooden- 
wheeled carts are in use in many places. 
Of course, they have modern automobile 
highways from city to city but few of the 
population in the country ever rode in an 
automobile. 

While the country is generally moun- 
tainous yet there are many rich and fertile 
valleys and plains. They raise wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, olives, figs, grapes and 
oranges. About one-third of the area 
is cultivated. Wine making is the chief 
industry and cork comes second. The 
largest vineyards are in the northern part. 
They make almost one hundred million 
gallons of wine annually. 

The great Douro valley of northern 
Portugal is the center of the wine in- 
dustry. The city of Oporto located at the 
mouth of the Douro river is the great 
wine port. It is nearly as large as St. 
Paul. For many miles along the Douro 
river the entire country is one vast vine- 
yard. Everybody raises grapes and men, 
women and children work in the vine- 
yards. September is their great wine har- 
vest month. Men and women get into 
the great wine vats with bare feet; in fact, 
almost naked, and they tread out the 
juice, working to lively music. 

The Madeira Islands also produce wine 
that is world famous. This is a group of 
five islands more than six hundred miles 
southwest of Lisbon. The name Madeira 
is a Portuguese word which means 
“timber.”” The wonderful grapes grown 
it Madeira are white and are very juicy. 
Only two of these islands amount to any- 
thing, the others being great, uninhabited 
rocks. All of them are small. The largest 
ind about the only city is Funchal, the 
‘apital. It contains about twenty thou- 

ind people. The method of transporta- 
tion is sleds drawn by oxen. 

The Azores make up the other colony 
f Portugal. These islands are located 
ibout eight hundred miles west of Lisbon. 
lhere are nine of these islands and their 

rea is about nine hundred square miles, 
vhile the Madeira islands only cover 
ibout five hundred square’ miles. After 
uiling two thousand miles without sight- 
ig land the green hills of the Azores 
eemed very beautiful to see. The sea 
as very rough, however, and it was with 
reat difficulty that we were able to land. 

The soil of these islands is fertile, the 
limate healthful, and the islands are 

ell watered. About a quarter of a million 
eople live on them and they raise tropical 
ruits as well as various kinds of grain. 
Because of the continued rough weather 
ut few Atlantic liners touch these islands 
nd sometimes the people receive mail 
ut twice a month. The Portuguese dis- 
rvered these islands, according to his- 
torical records, but old coins have been 
sind that prove that the Carthaginians 
isited them hundreds of years before. 

[Note—Volume I of Birdseye Views of Far Lands 

ntains a description of more than twenty coun- 
ries, the Peace Conference, the Passion Play, the 
‘anama Canal an e Seven Wonders of the 
World. Price $1.25. Volume II is packed with in- 

rmation about twenty countries and has twenty 
iges of illustrations. Price $1.50. Volume III 
tains articles written in various countries on a 
tour around the world and has twenty pages of 
pictures taken in these countries. Price $1.50. 
Any two of the books will be sent postpaid for 
52.50, or all three volumes, mailed to one address, 


tor $3. Address Successful Farming, Book Dept., 
Des Moines, lowa.] 
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“The Worst Birthday in 
a Man’s Life” 








is alittle more common 
sense, a realization of 
the facts; then no excuse 
for self deception, but an 
honest admission and a 
readjustment..The span 
of life is lengthening and 
it is very largely in our 
own hands to determine 
how long we shall live 
and enjoy life!” 





ity 
























cAn inspiring message from an out- 

standing man who has turned fifty 
. . « ‘the worst birthday in a man’s 
: 9 

life! a Mane 


There are a lot of important 
things in this world—education, 
and money, and friendship, and 
home life. But when he discusses 
the worst birthday in a man’s life, 
Mr. Bok talks chiefly in terms of 
health. 

It is true that the span of life is 
lengthening. The contagious diseases 
are on the run! That is the bright 
side of the picture. 

The dark side is this: Many of the 
diseases that threaten people of mid- 
dle age are definitely on the increase. 

They are not the diseases that we 
“catch” from others, but that we 
give to ourselves. By wrong living. 
Worst of all, perhaps, we unthink- 
ingly load our bodies with artificial 
stimulants, meal after meal. 


A stimulant such as caffein con- 
tributes nothing in food value. Yet 
it seems to give new energy. It does 
this by deadening the 
sense of fatigue, and rob- 
bing energy from the 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





your diet! Change to Postum— 
made of whole wheat and bran— 
roasted to bring out the full, rich 
flavor. This is a drink you can enjoy 
every meal of the day, with no fear 
of the nervousness, sleeplessness, 
headache, and indigestion that so 
often follow the use of caffein. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes you this spe- 
cial offer: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will send you, 
free, one week’s supply of Postum 
for this test, and my own directions 
for preparing it—for yourself, and 
with hot milk, for children. 

“Or, if you wish to begin today, 
you can get Postum at your grocer’s. 
It costs much less—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made in- 


stantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 





ody’s reserve store. 
Eliminate caffein from 


© 1926,P.C. Co. } 





Instant Postum........ O Check 
Postum is one of the Post Health (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Products, which include also Gra Poorun Can@at . 2.0022 prefer 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick (prepared by boiling) 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your Name 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Street 
Instant Postum, madein the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the ae eee Ee as 


Postum Cerzat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. j 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


P.—S.F. 2-26 











easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 


make, but should be boiled 20 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerezat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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His Early Lambs Make Him a Sure Profit 


Reutter Tells How He Raises Them 


By CLAUDE HARPER 


OOD feeding is necessary to make a group of March 
io lambs average eighty pounds before July Ist,” said 
Ernest S. Reutter as he finished weighing the shropshire 
lambs that won for him the third gold medal from the Indiana 
livestock breeders’ association. This association awards gold 
medals each year as recognition of economical lamb production. 
During the past three years, members of the Hoosier gold medal 
sheep club who made groups of lambs reach specified weights 
during April, May, June and July received such recognition 
from the Indiana livestock breeders’ association. 

Ernest S. Reutter has been one of the two members who has 
won three gold medals during the three years existence of this 
club. He is a tenant farmer and lives in the largest corn- 
producing county (Benton) in Indiana. For three years he has 
raised an average of 125 percent lamb crop to a marketable 
age. Ninety-five percent of all lambs have been born in March 
and they have averaged weighing on June 30th each year 
eighty-four pounds per lamb. The average age of these lambs 
for this breed has been 112 days. 

Reutter says, ““A lamb crop begins five months before the 
first lamb is born. That is the time when the ram is turned 
with the breeding ewes for mating. Always use a purebred sire. 
For my part I like a ram with some size but not so extremely 
large as to be rangy. The largest ram may not have the most 
vigor or quality. A ram with a well-sprung rib, straight top, 
bright, quick eye, a thick, muscular neck and a brisk movement 
denotes vim and vigor. Avoid rams where both front legs 
seem to come out of the same hole in the body. A good fleece 
is important because one-third of the income from my flock is 
wool. My high grade and purebred shropshires shear for the 
most part fleeces that grade three-eighths blood staple and 
weigh between nine and ten pounds. 

“Sheep seem to lose resistance faster than other classes of 
livestock. Most farmers do not consider this point carefully 
enough. The fault is largely due to the selection of the ram. 
Buyers that come to my place study the quality of fleece, form 
of carcass, shape of head, covering of the nose and the size of 
the ear, all of which are essential but the first and foremost 
essentials in any profitable flock are vigor, vitality and life. 
Those, if abundant, will insure strong, growthy lambs. Then 
when they receive a liberal supply of milk from their mothers, 
grain from the troughs and pasture from the fields, profitable 
lamb production is in sight.” 

Before the mating sea- 
son arrives Reutter sorts 


says Reutter. ‘This flock of three dozen ewes made me over 
$2,000 during the past three years. The stumbling block in 
this section is caring for the ewes during the winter months. 
Either folks try to feed them too well or they try to keep them 
on feeds not suitable for sheep during winter. They seem to go 
from one extreme to the other. Some of them turn their sheep 
out in the storm without any desirable feed available. Others 
try to house their sheep in warm, damp, unventilated quarters. 

“T realize that ewes should help clean up the farm and con- 
sume feeds that have little or no commercial value. Early in the 
gestation period my ewes eat bluegrass and help clean up the 
stalk field after husking, but a little alfalfa hay is always avail- 
able in the late fall. During the latter half of the gestation 
period oats are added to the ration, but the ewes continue to 
roam the bluegrass pastures for some grazing and a lot of exer- 
cise every fine winter day. Ewes in winter grow fleeces of wool 
that cover up their carcass. This also covers up their real condi- 
tion. They may appear fat to the untrained eye when such may 
not be the case.” ‘ 

Reutter has one of the best equipped sheep barns in Indiana. 
Each ewe has at least twelve square feet of floor space. Hay 
racks are so constructed that chaff will not get into the wool. 
The hay can be put into the racks directly from the mow. There 
is no loss of forage and no dust stirred up in feeding. Large 
doors on the sides of the barn furnish ventilation as desired and 
there are never any injuries to the ewes caused by crowding 
thru narrow doorways. 


LAMBING pens 4x6 feet are permanently located on the 

south side of the barn. A room for concentrates occupies the 
southeast corner and a well-filled medicine chest is found built 
herewith. Before the lambs are due, each ewe is turned gently 
on her rump and the wool clipped from the udder. 

During the lambing season the flock is given close attention 
the closest of all the year. Trips are made to the barn regularly 
from early rising in the morning until bedtime at night. Few 
ewes have difficulty in delivering their lambs, but if they need 
help, it is given. When the weather is unfavorable or verv cold 
newly born lambs are rubbed dry with woolen cloth and helped 
to their first meal. Each ewe with her new born lamb is given a 
place in a lambing pen for a few days until they get to know 
each other. The first dey after lambing the ewe receives water 
and alfalfa hay only. When the lamb is a couple of days old, 

a few oats and linseed oil- 
meal are added to the 





the flock and trims the 
wool close about the dock 
of each ewe. Ewe lambs 
are taken out and not bred 
until past a year old. Old 
ewes that have lost their 
teeth or have spoiled ud- 
ders go to slaughter. Ewes 
that are inclined to breed 
late and out of season 
with the main flock are 
also rejected. Late lambs 
never do well in any sec- 
tion where hot weather 
comes in June and the 
pastures start to dry up 
at that time. 

The ewe lambs placed 
in the Reutter flock are 
the early maturing ones 
of approved type. This 
means much in building 
up a flock that will pro- 
duce fast growing lambs. 
The early maturing lambs 
always have mothers that 
are good milkers and it is 
an exception rather than a 
rule when late born lambs 
are retained. If a lamb’s 
mother breeds late, she 
will likewise breed late 
and out of season with 
other ewes in the flock. The lambing season with Reutter is 
completed within six weeks. During the last three years only 
one ewe each year has failed to produce and raise a lamb. 

Two weeks before the ram is turned with the ewes they are 
put on a succulent pasture, preferably bluegrass if the fall rains 
have been sufficient to start the grass and make it palatable. 
If such pastures are not at their best, a few oats are fed. 

“Out here on the prairie few people keep sheep but they have 
been the most profitable crop on this farm during recent years,” 





Sheep and lambs on the Reutter farm 





ration. When the lamb is 
a week old, a ration of 
equal parts of cracked 
corn is fed to the ewe to- 
gether with corn silage 
and alfalfa hay. This 
ration is continued until 
plenty of good pasture is 
available. 

“When the lambs are 
two weeks old,” Reutter 
says, ‘they are ready to 
eat grain in a creep. For 
the most part cracked 
corn, oats and linseed oil- 
meal are fed twice daily 
until the lambs reach 
eighty pounds or more. 
They usually eat alfalfa 
leaves before they start 
eating grain. When they 
do start eating grain, my 
lambs like cracked corn 
best at the beginning. At 
first our lambs eat very 
little but by the time they 
are six weeks old, each 
lamb cleans up about one- 
fourth of a pound of this 
grain mixture daily. They 
learn to eat grain well 
before going on pasture.” 

“‘When they are partly 
on pasture or forage, their consumption of grain drops immedi- 
ately, sometimes to the point where it is hard to keep them 
continuing the grain ration. By persistent effort they will soon 
come back to their grain ration even tho the pasture is very 

alatable. In June when the pastures begin to get. rather dry, 
ambs will increase their consumption of grain considerably. 

“My grade lambs go to market as soon as ripe. If born in 
March, they are not costly to raise because available pastures 
reduce costs materially. They goon (Continued on page 76 
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TYPE of perfermance never 
before approached in any low- 
priced car—that’s what you get in 
the improved Chevrolet. 


You may doubt that any car of this 
type can flash from 5 to 25 miles 
an hour in less than eight seconds 
—but the improved Chevrolet does it! 


You may question the ability of such 
a car to idle in silence at 7 miles an 
hour and to speed along at 40—45 
—50 without the slightest trace of 
labor or effort —but the improved 
Chevrolet does that! 


You may assume from past experi- 
encethatnolow-cost carcancombine 
these brilliant power qualities with 
Pullman car comfort over roads of 
every sort — but that’s what the im- 


proved Chevrolet offers! 


The blunt truth is that the improved 
Chevrolet introduces into the low- 
priced field exactly the type of per- 
formance that until now has been 
the chief attraction of owning higher 
priced cars. 


Remarkable as these improvements 
are, they have been achieved with- 
out any vital changes in Chevrolet’s 
time proved design. 


Striking new colors in Duco finish 
lend a new beauty to all enclosed 


models: the Coach in Bloomfield 
Gray, the Coupe in Arizona Gray, 
the Sedan in a rich Algerian Blue. 
The new Chevrolet model, a mod- 
ish, aristocratic, smartly appointed 
Landau Sedan, is finished in Arizona 
Gray Duco. 


* * * *. . 


The improved Chevrolet is now be- 
ing displayed by Chevrolet dealers 
everywhere. Visit the nearest sales- 
room. Ask for a ride. 


Subject the car to the most rigorous 
test that youcandevise. Loafthrough 
traffic. Skimovercountryroads. Plow 
through mud and sand. Rush up 
hills that balk bigger and higher 
priced cars. 


Whether you spend one hour or five 
at the wheel we make this emphatic 
prediction: you will step from the car 
having undergone an experience the 
like of which you never dreamed pos- 
sible in any car of this class, regard- 
less of size, weight, wheel base, or 
price! 


Long the world’s largest builder of 
automobiles with modern 3-speed 
transmission, Chevrolet nowbids for 
continued success with the finest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 


And the time to see it and drive it 
is now. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY :- DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


QUALITY AT 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LOW COST 
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Get this new 


FREE Book 
and keep it handy! 


Don’t take chances on delaying 
spring work, just because a 
horse goes lame. 


The new FREE “‘Save-The- 
Horse”’ Book tells you just what 
to do when yourhorse goes lame 
and getssick. It’sillustrated and 
contains veterinary information 
found nowhere else—assembled 
during our 32 years of success- 
fully treating horses throughout 
the United Svates, Canada, 
Great Britain and every other 
country where horses are used. 


al Testimonial wT 


Last March I wrote you in regard 
to my mare that had a lame ankle. 
A few days after writing for Book, 
she kicked over a box stall door 
and caught and bruised the leg 
badly. She was very lame and 
two small openings near the hock 
joint developed which matterated. m 
{ \y I used several kinds of treatment ( 





and finally decided on ‘“‘Save-The- 
Horse’”’ Remedy. Your ointment 
stopped the discharge and the 
*““Save-The-Horse”’ completed the 
cure. I farmed with her all sum- 
mer, and she is now working on a 
thirty mile mail route. 


De: JIM SCOTT, Geff, 111. 
“‘Save-The-Horse”’ is sold under a 
signed guarantee—the treatment 
cures the trouble or we return your 
money. “‘Save-The-Horse’’ has proved 
exactly the thing for SPAVIN, Fistula, 
Hoof Disease, Thoropin, Splint and all 
other serious cases. 


Write today 


for the new book, veterinarian’s ad- 
viceandacopy of guarantee, allFREE! 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St. Binghamton, N.Y. 


For Your Cows—We also manufacture the 
“Cura-Bos’’ Cattle preparations. Garget, 
milk fever, caked bag, cracked teats. warts 
and foot rot all yield to these carefully pre- 
pared medicines. Ask for free illustrated 
medicine booklet! 


va) 














._. 


**Save- The-Horse’’ and “Cura-Bos”’ are 
sold direct and shipped prepaid. 
or ask druggist or dealer. 
* *. 2. Moe! 
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NEW PIG RATION 


Corn, tankage, chopped alfalfa and 
linseed oilmeal make up the new Wis- 
consin hog ration recently developed by 
Morrison and Fargo. ‘Hogs suffer more 
frequently from unbalanced rations than 
any other class of livestock,”’ says Mor- 
rison. This is true because they feed largely 
on grain poor in protein and mineral mat- 
ter and because they eat little roughage 
except when on pasture. 

As-compared with the standard ration 
of corn and tankage, the new ration 
brought pigs to the 200-pou.. mark in 29 
days earlier. More important was the 
mae in feed, which amounted to 16.7 
por inds for each 100 pounds of ome in 

vor of’ the new combination. hrifty 
fall litters numbering hundreds of pigs 
have tested with satisfactory results the 
new method. 


VALUE OF SOYBEANS FOR HOGS 


R. U. Korrecht is a hogman who has 
found that he must supply some protein 
supplement with the corn that he feeds to 
his fattening shotes. Shall he buy soy- 
beans or tankage? If he raises soybeans 
and threshes them, at what price can they 
be selling at a bushel before it becomes 
more profitable for him to sell them for 
seed or for oil extraction purposes? 

Some hogmen have learned of the fine 
values that soybeans have given as a sup- 
plement for corn with fattening shotes, but 
they have not figured the comparison in a 
careful way. Asa result, they ascribe a feed 
value to their soybeans and to the ones 
they buy that is not at all warranted. 
This was my fix exactly, so I took the 
experimental evidence available on this 
subject and worked out the table which 
appears elsewhere in this column. 

Obviously, soybeans are worth about 
as much as the tankage they will replace 
when fed with the mineral mixture com- 
posed of 10 pounds wood ashes, 10 pounds 
16 percent acid phosphate and a pound of 
salt. In three experimental trials with 
fattening hogs on alfalfa and clover pas- 
ture at Purdue university soybeans and 
tankage were interchangeable, pound for 
pound, as a supplement for corn when, 
with each pound of soybeans, there was 
consumed about a quarter of a pound of 
this mineral mixture. With 26 pounds of 
soybeans, the hogs ate six pounds of 
mineral mixture, to be exact. We will 
figure mineral at two cents a pound. 

There are thirty-three and a third 
bushels of soybeans in a ton and with 
these there will be eaten 461 pounds of the 
mineral mixture so we must subtract the 
cost of the mineral mixture before arriving 
at the value of soybeans as a supplement. 

The table shows the comparative values 
of soybeans and tankage, the soybean 
values being given per bushel and per 
hundred since both quotations are com- 
mon. It is obvious that the comparative 
feeding value of soybeans for hogs hinges 
on the cost of tankage. When 60 percent 
tankage costs $65 a ton, considering that 
461 pounds of mineral must be fed with 
the ton of soybeans and that this costs 
$9.22, the 33.3 bushels of soybeans are 
worth: $65 less $9.22 or $55.78, this being 
$1.67 a bushel or $2.79 per hundredweight. 


When a ton Soybeans are worth 
of tankage per per 
costs bushel ewt. 
GOR..6 sdcecwttioewstded $1.67 2.79 

ei cies actbeceetusas 1.52 2.54 

Bi 440evackeckeuen an 1.37 2.29 
ae er ee .22 2.04 
Pe Serer 1.07 1.79 

a. a ea eee 92 1.54 


Soybeans are worth less to the pork 








producer who was long headed and bought 


























































CATTLE TICKS 
ARE GONE FROM 


The six counties between the Appalachicola 
and the Choctawhatchee rivers, through the 
joint work of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, this territory constituting 


APPALACHIAN 
FLORIDA 


So named because of the unusual elevation, 
rising from sea level on St. Andrews Bay to 
nearly 400 feet within less than fifty miles. 
Elimination of ticks means new life for the 
cattle industry, especially dairying, in this 
favored section where live stock require little 
grain feed or shelter. 


SATSUMALAND 


Is another name for the region, which pro- 
duces the better Satsuma oranges and a wide 
variety of other cash crops, including cotton, 
fruits, nuts, melons, sugar cane, tobacco and 
vegetables. Practically all staples except 
wheat may also be raised profitably in this 
section of well drained, fertile soils, mild 
climate and nearby markets. 


Our organization, formed to advance 
horticulture through better cultural meth- 
ods and correct marketing practices, de- 
sires more farmers and fruit growers in 
Satsumaland to increase production and 
give greater volume of shipments, Write 
us for full information. 


SATSUMALAND FRUIT GROWERS 


Development Department 
Round Lake, Florida 


Cooperating with city and county trade bodies, 


















them this 
spring and have better 
horses. Less subject to horse 
ailments. Cleaned in half the 
time. 
FREE BOOK Gives all 
Facts. Sent on Request. 
Stewart No.1 Ball Bearing ClippingMachine 
is easy to use. Best made. “Clipe fast Strong, 
sturdy and guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
money back. Pays for itself quickly. Clips 
cows, too. Price $14 at your dealer’s or send 
$2 with order. Pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, tll. 
World's target makers of Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Catalog on request. 


Poe HiN’S 
, Best fo 30 Years 


for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
Influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
lax Coughs or Colds. 


Sor Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
Spoun MEDICALCO. 


GOSHEN, IN ©. 
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his tankage in July when the price was 
considerably under what it i sow. 

To the man whose sole ovject in buy- 
ing supplements is to balance his corn, the 


table gives the latest thing. But for the 
farmer who also has eye on the fertility ba- 
rometer of his farm, the manurial value 
of these two feeds is a matter to consider. 
Taking the analyses of both soybeans 
and tankage and valuing the plantfood at 
current prices for replacements out of a 
sack, the fertility value of soybeans is 
$14.37 per ton while the fertility value 
of 60 percent tankage is $24.29. Con- 
sidering that feeding dissipates 35 percent 
of the nitrogen and 15 percent of the 
phosphorus and potash, the net manurial 
values are $9.74 for a ton of soybeans and 
$16.43 for a ton of tankage, a difference in 
the net of $6.69 a ton in favor of tankage. 
Crediting the soybeans with the acid 
phosphate and potash fed in the mineral 
mixture, we have the net fertility in favor 
of the tankage reduced to $3.43 as nearly 
as it can be determined. On 33.3 bushels 
this means that from the standpoint of 
both feeding and manurial value, the 
per bushel price of soybeans given in the 
table must be reduced approximately 
ten cents and the per hundred price re- 
duced about sixteen cents.—I. J. M., Ind. 


TREAT CUSTOMERS RIGHT 


‘In the purebred stock business it pays 
to treat every customer fair and right 
in every detail.” This is the result of 
experience as expressed by Ralph White- 
head of Butler county, Ohio. Ralph is 
general manager of a firm composed of 
himself and two brothers who are en- 
gaged rather heavily in producing and 
marketing purebred hogs and cattle. 

The first principle of fair treatment 
practiced by this firm is to never sell an 
animal for breeding purposes lacking in 
individual merit. All inferior, common or 
plain individuals are sold on the market 
rather than to breeders. 

Ralph contends that the animals they 
sell really should be of superior merit to 
those they retain. For, he argues, the 
purchaser is likely to be a man who is just 
starting and who is likely to make some 
mistake in feeding or management. Such 
mistake would magnify any inferiority 
the animal might possess. 

Another principle of fair treatment as 
followed on the Whitehead farm is to 
never oversell a customer. The man who 
is oversold is likely to become discouraged 
and will probably never again be a cus- 
tomer. If his venture is not successful, he 
may become a menace to the purebred 
business. 

Ralph says that he very frequently ex- 
tends credit to a worthy purchaser. Some- 
times a man comes with only sufficient 
money to enable him to purchase a medi- 
ocre animal. In such cases Ralph advises 
that he make a cash payment of the 
amount in hand, but that a better animal 
be purchased with the understanding that 
the balance be paid at a later date. 

Whitehead Brothers have followed a 
principle of fair dealing because they de- 
cided that it would be the only proper 
practice to follow. They had not thought 
of there being any few A value in such a 
policy. However, this policy, combined 
with the keeping of good stock, has en- 
abled them to do such a satisfactory 
business that Ralph remarked, ‘Even 
during the years just past when the pure- 
bred business was slow, we sold all our 
good individuals at very fair prices.”— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


Two of the finest fields of soybean hay 
in Kendall county, Illinois, were grown on 
the farms of Henry Thanepohn and Joseph 
Vogen. Both planted their beans with a 
corn planter, doubling the rows. They 
were plowed with one-row cultivators 
from which one shovel in each gang had 
been removed. 
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California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 
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What is the right basis 
forcomparing— 6 


Farm-dollar values 
when buying lumber 


Tue following quotation from our book, “Some 
Dollar Sense About Lumber On the Farm” tells what 





this basis is. Read it— it will interest you:— 


“There are greater differences between various 
woods than the average farmer may have considered 
in the past, and these differences affect the construc- 
tion costs as well as the service of the buildings. For 
that reason w< believe that a comparison of woods 
according to their technical qualities, their workabil- 
ity, paintability,and socsiondl 
by the farmer who will do construction work, either 


new orf alteration. 


“To determine the relative values of woods, the 
farmer should consider what his cost will be to turn 
a'pile of lumber into usable buildings, and he should 
think of the labor of handling and working, the 
waste in working, the cost of painting, and the prob- 
able maintenance cost of keeping the buildings 


in good condition.” 


These points are all discussed in detail in our free 
book “Some Dollar Sense About Lumber On the 
Farm.” It is chuck-full of practical, helpful ideas and 
suggestions, illustrations, etc., all designed to help 
the farmer get greater value and service from the 


lumber he buys. 


Send for your copy of this book today. It is hand- 
somely printed in color. Clip the coupon, paste on a 
one-cent postal and mail to us. Do this before the 


present limited edition is exhausted. 


california 


California 
White Pine 
(trade name) 


Please send me your free book “Some Dollar Sense About 


Name 






California 
Sugar Pine /47*" 


695 Call Building - San Francisco 


Lumber On the Farm.” 





Street or R.F.D. 


Post office 


ility will be welcomed 






























































































TWENTY YEARS OF CATTLE 
FEEDING 
SA M RIEKE, a veteran cattle feeder of 
Benton county, Iowa, has had some 
cattle on feed continuously for the last 


twenty years. For ten years previous to 
that he fed a few but at times did not have 
any on the place. 

He farms a half-section of Benton 
county farm land which he says has in- 
creased in fertility every year because he 
buys many tons of feed. At present he 
has 120 head of cattle on the place. Hach 
year the total receipts from his cattle and 

ogs amount to around $20,000. Besides 

the half-section of farm land that is in 
crops each year, he rents 140 acres of 
pasture. 

Rieke has found it more satisfactory 
to buy all his feeders than to raise them 
because he does not have enough pasture 
land. He always buys native steers from 
the farmers near his home as he says they 
will start off and do better from the start 
than western cattle. When he cannot get 
enough native cattle he buys western 
steers, but he prefers the ones raised in his 
own dare tnd vee where only purebred 
sires are used and the herds‘are all good 
beef type. He fattens six or seven loads 
each year. 

After trying out different feed combina- 
tions with his cattle, Rieke has found that 
alfalfa bay is one of the essentials in econom- 
ical beef production in the cornbelt. He 

a3 twenty-five acres of this legume. In 
his experience he has never lost but one 
steer with bloat from eating alfalfa. His 
alfalfa yields four tons to the acre from 
three cuttings. He started with alfalfa 
six years ago and the oldest field is 
showing some bluegrass and he intends 
to plow it under and raise corn on the 
field. He limed the soil, using four tons to 
the acre. This he puts on the soil with a 
limestone spreader. It is put on the ground 
the year before the alfalfa is to be seeded. 
It is put on with the last corn crop. The 
alfalfa is sowed with oats as a nurse crop 


has two big silos and the cattle are started 
on silage but are never finished with this 
roughage in the ration. The cattle are 
finished on a full feed of corn and alfalfa 
and two pounds of oilmeal per steer 
each day. Rieke says silage is the 
cheapest feed one can use but if it 
is fed to the end of the feeding period, 
the cattle show too much shrinkage 
and they will not eat as much shelled 
corn. For the last feed before shipping, 
the cattle are given straw in place of 
alfalfa. If they are not used to straw, they 
will take a good feed of it which helps re- 
duce the shrink. 

In summer Rieke runs the fattening 
cattle on grass and also feeds alfalfa hay 
and allows them free access to a self-feeder 
of shelled corn. He always feeds all the 
hay they will clean up. In the summer 
alfalfa is the only kind of hay they will eat 
when on pasture. 

Enough hogs are kept on the place each 
year to clean up after the cattle. Rieke 
raises his own hogs, keeping thirty brood 
sows, and now he is trying the McLean 
county system of hoglot sanitation and 
expects to raise two litters a year. 

he elevator on the Rieke farm will hold 
4,500 bushels of oats and 5,500 bushels of 
corn. Rieke has a tractor and does his 
own shelling and grinding as well as his 
own threshing and silo filling. He says he 
could not get along without his tractor. 
When the season is late and he is behind 
with his work, the tractor is used in the 
field to plow and is kept busy from dawn 
until dusk. 

The labor problem is no worry to Rieke. 
He has two grown sons, Paul and Harold, 
who work for him. He pays them regular 
wages each month the same as he does 
another hired man. He pays them more 
than they could command any place else 
and they are always on the job and can 
be depended upon better than any other 
help he might hire. They have found it 
more satisfactory in the past few years to 
work for wages than to have an interest 
in the business. Rieke says the future 
looks brighter now for the cattle feeder 
than it has at any time since the war. 

In his many years of experience Rieke 
says that he has found it does not pay to 
change your plans after you have started 
a bunch of cattle on feed. He says that 
when you set a certain time to go to mar- 

















A string of Rieke’s good feeders 


and is seeded as soon as the oats are sowed. 
The oats are seeded at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre and the alfalfa at the 
rate of eighteen pounds to the acre. If it 
is not possible to thresh the oats shortly 
after reaping, they are hauled from the 
field and stacked so the shocks will not 
smother any of the alfalfa. 

The alfalfa is cut when it is about half 
in bloom or as soon as the new shoots get 
started. After the third cutting the field is 
used to pasture hogs and cattle. Each 
year it is worked over with an alfalfa 
cultivator. A peg tooth harrow or a disc 
may be used in the absence of a cultivator. 
Rieke says this treatment kills out the 
weeds or bluegrass and makes the alfalfa 
grow all the thicker. 

It is the opinion of Rieke that a feeder 
may get by with good clover hay but 
he has found that alfalfa will replace some 
of the oilmeal in the fattening ration. He 





ket, the thing to do is to go when that 
time comes. He has lost much money 
holding his cattle for a better market 
after they were ready. He arranges his 
plans so he will be on the market four 
times a year and then he has four chances 
at the high point. 

Sometimes a few loads of baby beeves 
are fed out by Rieke but he finds they do 
not fit into his schedule very well so he 
usually buys two-year-olds. These can be 
roughed along until he is ready to start 
them on full feed. 

Rieke is president of the Benton county 
farm bureau and is much interested in seed 
corn test plots and spray rings. He has a 
small orchard at home which is always 
sprayed and furnishes fruit for family use. 
A few dairy cows are kept to furnish milk 
and butter for the family and a good-sized 
flock of chickens produces an income that 
completes the living for the family. Mrs, 
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Rieke is also active in the farm bureau. 

A set of books are necessary on the farm 
according to Rieke, and he knows exactly 
how the business is going. He says that 
one cannot expect to » At a profit on 
every load and the only way to win in the 
end is to keep at it every year.—V. W. M., 
Iowa. 


A MARKET FOR GOOD HORSES 


Ernest Boswell of Wood county, Ohio, 
has developed a business of handling draft 
horses in connection with the operation 
of a general farm. He is not an ordinary 
dealer or trader. Rather his farm has 
grown to be a clearing house for horseflesh 
for miles around. Farmers who have a 
horse or two to sell appeal to him and 
those who need to buy likewise go to him. 
His business has just naturally grown so 

















much that a twelve-month period showed 
that he had handled 375 head. Formerly 
he fed the horses and put them into condi- 
tion for market. This is not possible any 
longer for the horses scarcely average more 
than one week in his possession. 

Boswell says, ‘There is a market for 
every horse. Buyers come faster than I can 
secure horses to sunply their demand. 
More and more farmers are depending 
upon buying. There were so many calls 
recently from farmers that I found it 
necessary to ship in a carload from another 
state. There is just one kind that is in the 
best demand by the commercial world and 
by the farmers. That’s the one that is big 
and sound and good to look at, a horse 
that is rather quick and snappy in action. 
There’s a oth price for every horse of 
that kind.” 

The pair of big grays shown in the 
accompanying picture are typical of the 
market needs. That pair had just been 
purchased. They had been to the black- 
smith shop and were on the way back to 
the farm where Boswell hoped to use them 
for a few days in his field work. However, 
there was little chance because there was a 
buyer on the way to look at them. It 
would appear that Boswell is right when 
he said, “‘There’s a market for every good 
horse.” —H. E. M., Ind. 


HIS HOGS WORK FOR HIM 

In the month of May, 1925, William 
Bigford, jr., of Osceola county, Michigan, 
was badly injured in an automobile 
accident. At the time of the accident he 
was milking several cows and planning on 
quite an acreage of cultivated crops. He 
had sowed three acres of peas and some 
oats previously. 

As he was unable to milk, he sold his 
cows and bought six good brood sows, pay- 
ing around $30 apiece of them. Each sow 
farrowed fair-sized litters of strong pigs. 
Thesows were fed middlings and butter- 
milk from a nearby creamery. The mid- 
dlings were bought by the ton and the but- 
termilk cost one cent per gallon. 

The pigs were allowed free run of clover 
pasture and later they were fed ground 
oats and turned into the three-acre field of 
peas, which they cleaned up in fine shape. 

The latter part of September he sold 
the shotes which weighed around 110 
pounds apiece. Above cost of feed and all 
other expenses, he cleared $226.75 profit.— 
F. B., Mich. 





















Lowest 
Plowing 


Cost Ever Known! 


- 
Whether preparing the seed bed or harvesting the crop, 
your werk is usually a race against time. Hardly a year 
passes that does not call upon you at some time for high 
pressure work to overcome unfavorable weather conditions 
or some other crop menace. Results are what you must 
have. And for results you must have a tractor that is big 
enough for your needs—an OilPull of the proper size. 


At plowing time, for instance, the right size OilPull saves 
hours of time. Saves labor cost. Reduces power cost. It 
cuts the cost of plowing an acre of ground to the lowest 
figure the world has ever known. Neither man power, 
animal power nor mechanical power has ever been able to 
plow so cheaply. These are facts easily proved. 


Take Fuel Cost, the biggest cash item of expense, for 
example. The OilPull plows at lowest fuel cost per acre, 
An OilPull has held all principal fuel 
economy records for the past 14 
years. Triple Heat Control, Oil 
Cooling, Perfect Carburetion, Hair- 
line governing, Ball Bearing Trans- 
mission and other features make 
this possible. 


Take Labor Costs. One man 
operates a 3-plow OilPull as easily 
as a 2-plow outfit. But instead of 
merely plowing 50 per cent more, 
owners report that he actually does 
double the work—saves half his 
time—cuts 50 percent from his cost 
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Light-Weight 


OILPULL 


A 10-¥ ear 


The Advance-Rumely line, includes 
kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
grain and rice threshers, husker- 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, 
motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 








per acre—has half his time left for other work. This is 
due to increased power and speed. Larger OilPulls reduce 
labor cost still more. 


Take Upkeep Expense. OilPulls are famous for low 
operating cost. They seldom need attention. Average 
expense per year among hundreds of OilPull Tractors is 
less than $20. 

Take Depreciation. AnOilPull will last, on the average, 
10 years and more. Our late models are expected to increase 
even this great span of life. This means an extremely low 
depreciation each year. 

It is such remarkable economies as these which cut 
the cost of plowing to the lowest figures ever known. 
Be sure you choose a tractor that is big enough for 
your work, 

Avoid Disappointment! 


The new Light-Weight OilPull 
has met with unprecedented de- 
mand. Last year many farmers who 
delayed were disappointed. A short- 
age in some sizes is threatened this 
year. We suggest that you see your 
nearest Rumely dealer at once to 
avoid disappointment. Meanwhile, 
mail the coupon for vitally impor- 
tant facts about tractor economy. 
Names of owners near you sent upon 
request. Address Dept. A. 


‘Tractor 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, Inc. 


(Incorporated) 


La Porte, 


Indiana 











Dept. A, (Incorporated) 





OILPULL Tractor. 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 
Please send me catalog and other economy facts about your Light-Weight 




















Big to Pull Stum 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest Way 
With 


the FAERCULES 
Trice Power Stump Puller 












. B.A.FULLER 


President Triple Power 


v4 Make Big Money in spare time pulling stumps with the Hercules. 

Be Sj $1400is what J. A. Replogle, Appanoose Co.,]Ja., madein one year, 
ye spare time. $10,000 in 6 years! Think of it! If you just clear your 
own farm, the Hercules pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The 
Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 
will be for you, too. 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about”the Hercules. Thou- 
sands of others, including W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 


mus Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have fractical 
a labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest- 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big or little—atlowest cost. 1926 models 
now ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


. Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 
10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pull any stump, 
any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me 
ahow you the easiest, surest way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules. Send name and address, No money. 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, ¢asy-payment offer for 
a limited time only. Write 
Quick—Today! 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1620 29th St., Centerville, lowa 























It Pays 


Get Free Book and detaile 
of my 

—10% down, balance easy 
@ayments. 
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Rich Soil 


beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 



































Write for 


BigCatal 
FRE 
Only 10% down 
brings any Her- 


cules at once on 
Easy Payments. 













easy payment plan 

































One man can shear in half the time, g=se=ag 












do better work and get 15% more é 
wool with the marvelous Stewart 
One-Man Power Shearing Ma- 
chine. Belts to any Engine. Gets 
longer staple wool. Shears easy. Machine 
complete with extra sets of cutting Plates. 
f At dealers only $25 or send us $2 and pay 
balance on arrival. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back. If you have no engine get 
Stewart No. 9 (hand power) Ball-bearing 
Shearing Machine. There's a Stewart Shear- 
ing Machine, hand or power, for any si 
ock Complete catalog on request. 
CHICAGO FLEXIB F 
5596 Roosevelt Weea a aa 
World's Largest Makers of Clup- 
ping and Shearing Machines 


oo © 
STOPS 


ORBINE 

CURE ameness 
from @ Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 


Our Own HARNESS 


increase in business 




















¥ at \ \4 
95,000 Farm 
95,000 Farmers 
Harness, Collars, Dutiorten, ete. 
You to can save big money by buy 
We Manufacture ANN Girect fromthe U. 8. Farm SalesCo. I’ 
rather sell 10 sete of harness for cash to ten 
farmers than 10 sets to one dealer on time. 200% 


last season. 
Quality Merchandise, Money Back Guarantee and customers satisfied’ 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Every farmer can buy direct from this factory at 
wholesale and save money on hundreds of items for 
man, horse and automobile. 95.000 farmers say we 
are right and prices prove it. 


FREE 


turer in U. 8. Send for Free Catalog, 


U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 2228, SALINA, KANS. 





ag % os 





“There's a reagon.”—Low Prices, 


Save $20.00 on Set of Harness. 
For 3 years we sold more harness 
direct to farmers than any manufac- 

Offer. 








mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
F, YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 






Catalog free. 










W. 307 Whitaker Building, 








BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Complete HomeStudy course. All students successful. 

Also personal instruction in Short 

Course for graduates of ALL schools. 
AUCTIONEER’S SCHOOL OF ty 


» lowa 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifieally com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


WHY SHE DRINKS 


A cow must drink large quantities of 
water because 87 of every 100 pounds of 
milk she produces is water. Thus a cow 
producing twenty pounds of milk daily 
will require about seven gallons of water. 
When she fails to drink enough, produc- 
tion drops. 

At the Indiana agricultural experiment 
station G. A. Williams finds that herds 
receiving liberal quantities of drinking 
water at moderate temperatures are more 
profitable than those ipsufficiently sup- 

lied. Water must be raised to 99 degrees 

fore it can be used in the animal body. 
This requires feed that cannot be used in 
milk production. Furtherwnore. very cold 
water, altho available in sufficie1it amounts 
will not be consumed by the cow beyond 
her absolute needs. 

Water is not likely to be taken in large 
enough quantities unless it is heated to at 
least 60 degrees while 70 or 80 degrees is 
a better temperature, Where possible, lo- 
cate the tank in an open shed where it will 
be protected. A tank heater pays well for 
the extra work. Individual drinking cups 
offer the best way to water a milking herd. 
The first cost may seem high but many 
farmers have records of production that 
prove the cups a good investment. Run- 
ning water the full length of the manger 
is a quick, easy way to water the herd. It is 
open to the objection that disease is so 
easily spread thru the barn this way. 

Regardless of method, water must be 
consumed in large quantities if cows are 
to produce soolitehiy during the winter 
months. 


Ailing Ewe.—We have a sheep that is a little 
thin and is out of order for some reason. She is 
due to lamb any day, and she stands around and 

ants almost as much as if the weather were hot. 
f you can tell me what to do, I would appreciate it. 
>. S., Iowa. 

The ewe is probably constipated from lack of 
exercise and too much dry feed. Give it two ounces 
of Glauber salts in tepid water and repeat the dose 
when seen to be necessary. The full dose is four 
ounces, but less may suffice in this case. Feed roots 
or silage, oats and bran, and alfalfa or clover hay. 
Make the ewe take active exercise daily. Death is 
liable to occur from self-poisoning (autointoxica- 
tion) in such conditions. 


Sidebones.—I have a fine mare, that has been 
lame some two or three years. Her feet are in fine 
condition. She walks all right until she starts down, 
or walks on hard ground, say hard gumbo, then she 
draws her hind feet up under her. She has two 
lumps, one on each front foot, about two inches 
above the hoof, at the point for sidebones. I have 
blistered her two or three different times last spring, 
but it seems I can’t get them killed. If there 1s 
anything that can be done I would surely appre- 
ciate hearing about it.—E. G. V., Mo. 

Have the forefeet shod with bar shoes, after 
cutting away a small semicircular portion of the 
horn of the wall, directly under the each sidebone, 
so that the shoe will not come in contact with the 
wall at that part. Cold, wet swabs may be kept 
upon the hoof-heads for two weeks, if the stable is 
not too cold; then blistering may be repeated, if 
the lameness persists. Chronic foot lameness often 
causes wasting of the shoulder muscles, simulating 
sweeney. When that is the case the treatment 
should be directed to the sidebones and the muscles 
will be restored when pain subsides. For ordinary 
sweeney the best treatment is to have a veterinarian 
inject a solution of iodine deeply into the wasted 
muscles, at points an inch or two apart, over the 
entire affected area. 






























Abscess.— Will you"please tell me what is the 
matter with my cow? She has a lump on the throat 
the size of your fist. Last year she had the same 
thing on the oppoeite side. She bumped it and it 
burst open. In it was all matter and blood, some- 
thing like a boil. We opened it several times to 
keep it drained so it finally healed and you couldn't 
see a thing on her. Now she has it on the other side. 
Would this come from reaching over the tank for 
water or bumping it, etc.? It surely isn’t a sign of 
tuberculosis, is it?—C. T., Neb. 

Tuberculosis is often present in a case such as 
you describe, or the abscess may be caused by 
lump jaw, or by bruising. It would be wise to have 
the tuberculin test applied by a veterinarian. Mean- 
while saturate the part with tincture of iodine two 
or three times a week. Tuberculosis is incurable 
and contagious, of course. 

Sheep Have Sore Eyes.—Can you give me in- 
formation regarding the cause of our sheep having 
sore eyes? It has gone thru the whole flock. They 
run out in stubble field every day but have done 
that ever since we have had sheep, both in spring 
and fall. Have used an ointment, yellow mercuric 
oxide, but now am using powdered borig acid in 


warm water, and bathe eyes night and morning 
with this solution. For the sheep that have a scum 
or film on eyes I use a 10 percent solution _of 


argyrol. For nearly two weeks we have used the 
boric acid and argyrol solutions but it seems if we 
think they are all right it begins again. It is about 
ae since the eye trouble first began.—A. P., 

At this season of the year sheep are often blinded 
by a strong wind driving over snow into their eyes. 
The trouble subsides in time if the affected sheep are 
at once housed in a darkened stable and a three 
percent solution of boric acid used to bathe their 
eyes. The ointment you mention should also be 
used, in the evening, and the argyrol solution twice 
daily if there is a heavy discharge from the eyes. In 
the latter condition the ointment is used, after 
argyrol solution has controlled the discharge. It 
may be that your flock is affected with the germ- 
caused disease technically called contagious 
Keratitis or ophtholmia, and popularly “‘pink-eye.”’ 
That disease quickly spreads from animal to animal 
and in time affects every one of the flock. Housing 
in a darkened stable is absolutely necessary. That, 
together with the boric acid, ointment and argyrol 
treatment usually succeeds, but should ulcerations 
form on the eyes a veterinarian has to be employed. 
Without the darkening of the stable, all treatment 
may fail. Also isolate the affected sheep. 


HOGS REBUILD POOR FIELD 


Whitehead Brothers of Butler county, 
Ohio, have built a worn-out field to a very 

roductive state by the use of hogs. 

“his field was once a part of a farm ad- 

joining the Whitehead farm. It was 
offered for sale and as it afforded an op- 
portunity to secure land to extend their 
farming operations, the Whiteheads pur- 
chased it and began to feed part of their 
hogs on it. 

The field had been so handled that a 
great deal of its natural fertility was lost. 
This condition became quickly apparent 
to the three brothers. The main business 
enterprise of the Whiteheads is hog 
raising. After buying the field they con- 
ducted a large portion of their feeding 
operations on it, thus insuring that much 
more fertility should be returned than was 
removed. 

The first corn crop looked rather scant 
when compared with the heavy yield on 
the home farm. However, this crop was 
hogged down and additional grain fed on 
the same field. Then a rather generous 
coating of manure was applied, the greater 
portion being taken from the hog lots. This 
helped and there was a noticeable increase 
in the crop next year. 

The next step was to put in a few lines 
of tile which helped very materially in 
improving the texture of the soil. After 
feeding hogs on the field for another year 
or two, the Whiteheads were able to 
grow clover or alfalfa. The growing of 
legumes made it possible to do more pas- 
turing and more feeding. Success in build- 
ing up the productiveness really dated 
from the time the Whiteheads were able 
to grow legumes and thus furnish pasture 
for hogs during the crop-growing season. 

The Whiteheads have now owned this 
adjoining field for nine years. The crops 
they produce upon it now are just as 
luxuriant and just as heavy as on the home 
farm. There is no longer any difficulty 
in growing legumes or any other group. 
This condition has prevailed for four or 
five years.—H. E. M., Ind. 
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NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 
40 RINGS TO WEAR 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
sage weaken and tear 

traps. As an example, a 
Walsh 134 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs, The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, 

ull, Ordinary harness 

as 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs, 
Walsh breeching as well 
as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying fricti 


for the same money. 


Write for it today. 


Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make.money 
by showing Walsh Harness to 
your neighbors. 

















Made In 
All Styles 


nd 





Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 
tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 
Awritten guarantee 
with every set 


A Proven Success on 
Thousands of Farms for 
Over Ten Years 








The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union havedone. Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every-way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back-at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles, It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 

roof hardware—adjustable strap 
Liieen-the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
sna many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. | 
Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Golleges, 
Government Ex- 

ment Stations, 
eading horsemen 
and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took first 
prize at Wisconsin 
State Fair 

20-26 








Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 


Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 


-00 After 30 Days’ 


Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 


LZ 


James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome 
WALSH HARNESS CO. Tele) .4 
123 Grand Ave. Dept. 25 With 100 

Milwaukee, Wis. © ; 


l\lustrations 





Walsh Harness in Use 





at University of 
Minnesota 
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WORLD’S RECORD TON LITTER 


WO different litters of pigs, both bred, 
fed and developed on the same Illinois 
farm, have just recently topped the former 
world’s record weight for a single litter of 
pigs at six months of age. Both the litters 
were purebred polands. One of them con- 
tained sixteen pigs and tipped the scales at 
4,789 pounds when it came off feed, while 
the second litter, which contained fifteen 
pigs, reached a weight of 4,51114 pounds 
in six months. 

The former world’s record weight, which 
both of these Illinois litters beat, was 
4,323 pounds and was made by a litter of 
twelve purebred polands owned by 
Sanders Brothers, Garrard county, Ken- 
tucky. The Kentucky litter held the 
world’s record for only a short time, for it 
was only about two weeks after it had 
come off feed that the two Illinois litters 
were officially weighed in the Illinois Ton 
Litter Club. The heavier of the two Illi- 
nois litters beat the weight of the Ken- 
tucky litter by almost a quarter of a ton, 
while the lighter of the two Illinois litters 
topped the former world’s record weight 
by 18814 pounds. 

The two Illinois litters were produced 
on the Ideal Stock Farms, which are 
located in Stephenson county, Illinois, and 
are operated by the W. T. Rawleigh Com- 
pany. Both litters were sired by the same 
boar and were fed under the supervision 
of W. A. Herrington, farm adviser of the 
county. 

Both the litters ate more than six tons, 
dry weight, of a ration composed of ear 
and shelled corn, meal, tankage, minerals 
kitchen waste and skimmilk. The mea 
included ground corn, bran, linseed oil- 
meal, beef scraps, middlings and gluten 
feed, while the mineral was composed of 
salt and charcoal. In addition, each of 
the litters had access to seven-eighths of 
an acre of rape pasture. 

A total of 12,706 pounds of feed was 
eaten by the 16-pig litter which made the 
heavier weight. Of this amount of feed, 
785 pounds was ear corn, 2,420 pounds 
shelled’corn, 5,162 pounds meal, 25 pounds 
tankage and 50 pounds mineral. The 
kitchen waste and skimmilk were calcu- 
lated to a dry basis to make them com- 
parable to other feeds. On this basis, the 
amount which the heavier litter ate was 
540 and 3,724 pounds respectively. 





The smaller of the two litters consumed 
435 pounds of ear corn, 2,199 pounds of 
shelled corn, 5,280 pounds of meal, 25 
pounds of tankage, 50 pounds of mineral, 
540 pounds, dry weight, of kitchen waste 
and 3,503 pounds, dry weight, of skim- 
milk. This was a total of 12,032 pounds. 

The average weight of each pig in the 
sixteen-pig litter at the end of the six 
months was 299 pounds, while each pig in 
the smaller of the two litters avetaged 301 
pounds. Pigs in the larger of the two 
litters made an average daily gain of 1.66 
pounds each, while those in the smaller 
litter gained an average of 1.67 pounds 
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daily. The sixteen-pig litter weighed 825 
unds at weaning time, while the other 
itter weighed 775 pounds. : 

The larger of the two litters made short 
work of winning a membership in the 
Illinois Ton Litter Club, for they reached 
the required weight of a ton at the age of 
102 days. The best previous record is re- 
ported to have been 124 days. 

The smaller of the two Stephenson 
county litters was similar to the. type 
which gave the best results in the recent 
swine type experiments at the Illinois 
agricultural college. Practically all of 
these pigs were finished but not overdone 
at the end of six months, while some of the 
pigs in the larger of the two litters were of 
the extreme rangy type and were un- 
finished and very rough.—F. J. K., Ill. 


A GOOD THREE-HORSE EVENER 
I am enclosing a drawing of a three- 
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$3 a head and at the end of four years the 
flock is more valuable than when pur- 
chased, owing to.the natural ircrease. The 
only drawback to them was the matter of 
fencing, four-foot woven wire being re- 
quired to keep them in the field. Braces 
had to be placed on the outside of the 
wire at the corners to keep them from 
climbing out.—C. F., Mo. 


SELF-FED HOGS 


The self-feeder on the Peter Beck 
farm in Black Hawk county, Iowa, takes 
the place of the hired man in feeding the 
pigs. It is built on the plan of the regular 
feeders, about eight feet long and four 
feet high, and will hold almost a load of 
shelled corn. A partition was put across 


























horse evener. Please let me know if I ean nh 
use this evener on a grain drill with three 6 
horses abreast using the tongue. If so, A 
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THREE HORSE EVENER 


please send me a diagram and explicit 
directions for fixing same.—S. C. S., Wis. 
While the evener of which you sub- 
mitted a sketch could not be adapted to 
use with a tongue the accompanying plan 
will answer the purpose in excellent 
fashion. The required irons can be very 
easily made up in any blacksmith shop 


GOATS CLEAR BRUSH LAND 


In 1921 M. C. Chapman, Barry county, 
Missouri, had fifty acres of brush land on 
his farm—cutover timber land—that he 
had been unable to rid of the brush altho 
he had cut off the sprouts four different 
times. It was good soil, altho too rolling 
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for regular cultivation, and he knew it 
would make good pasture if once seeded 
and the brush killed. ; 

He bought 100 head of goats in the 
spring of 1921, fenced the fifty acres for 
them and watched results. Now the field 
has & good stand of ‘native bluegrass on it 
and there is not a single living sprout in 
it. The goats stripped the leaves from the 
brush and kept the young growth down. 
With the ground no longer shaded, the 
small spots of bluegrass rapidly spread 
until at the end of the fourth year the 
field was a good pasture. 

The hair from the angoras averaged 


one end large enough to accommodate 
three or four sacks of tankage. 

The feeding arrangement on the Beck 
farm was made very convenjent. The 
corncrib is built in the feedlots. In the 
corncrib on the cement floor the self-feeder 
is located. About the middle of September 
150 seventy-five-pound shotes were get- 
me tankage from one end of the feeder 
and a mixture of corn and oats from the 
other. They were just starting in the 
cornfield where they will be allowed to do 
the husking. 

Beck stated that he planned to take 
away the oats when the pigs were accus- 
tomed to a full feed of the corn. Later 
he expects to take away all the corn so 
that the ration will consist of corn— 
hogged down—tankage and a mineral 
mixture of 40 pounds of ground lime stone, 
20 pounds of spent bone black and 40 
pounds of salt. Toward the end of the feed- 
ing period when the corn in the fields is 
getting short, corn will be fed again in the 
self-feeder. 

One end of the corncrib has been rigged 
up for a granary. Here the shelled corn is 
kept. A spout has been arranged to run 
from the crib to the self-feeder so that as 
the hogs empty it, it is automatically 
filled from the granary. 

A load of steers is being fed this fall in 
the same yard. The pigs, therefore, look 
after the loss in the yard that goes with 
the feeding of steers. They also do the 
husking on the farm and feed themselves 
a balanced ration. Beck says that they 
can take care of that work much more 
economically than he can and make faster 
and cheaper gains than when he does the 
feeding by hand. About all that he has 
to do is to see that the pigs are all there 
and that the feeder is working properly. 
With the water piped to a tank for the 
steers and a hog waterer attached to one 
end, there is always plenty of fresh water. 
Beck says that about the biggest part of 
his job is to haul the hogs to market.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


Yeast fed to hogs does not aid digestion 
or produce greater gains at less cost 
according to investigations of C. P. 
Thompson of the Oklahoma agricultural 
college. 














Every farmer can smoke his meat 
... without paying toll to a smoke house 


HE farmer who uses Figaro carries 

no wood, He tends no fires. He 
spends no anxious days and weeks 
watching his meat lest it overheat or 
be smoked too little. He loses no meat 
from smokehouse shrinkage, skippers, 
rancidness, mold or hardening. 


Thirty minutes now does 
the work of twenty days 


With a clean bowl, a sterilized brush 
and forty ounce bottle of Figaro (cost 
$1.50) five hundred pounds of the finest 
ham or bacon that ever came to a 
table can be perfectly smoked in thirty 
minutes time. Weeks of work with 
the smokehouse are unnecessary. Its 
troubles, its expense and its wastage all 
can be avoided. 


To use Figaro, you merely apply it to 
cured meat with any clean soft-bristle 
brush just as it comes from the bottle. 
Each stroke of the brush thoroughly 
saturates the meat with the concentrated 
liquified smoke in Figaro—giving to 
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Don’t Let WASTE 
Keep On Stealing Your Meat 


The smokehouse levies a heavy tax. From 
every pound entrusted to its care, it claims 
ten, fifteen and even twenty perce nt through 
shrinkage due to the heat of its fire. 

Then follows the destructive onslaught of 
skippers, rancidness, mold and hardening— 
all of them’ conspiring to steal your meat 
through the the wastage they force upon you. 
Fortunate indeed, is the farmer who smokes 
a hundred pounds and has .seventy five 
left to eat. 

Yet this waste is unnecessary. No farmer 
needs to pay such toll to smokehouse methods. 
This advertisement will tell you how hun- 



















your nféat a degree of saturation im- 
possible even after weeks of smoking by 
smokehouse methods. 


Age only improves the 
flavor of Figaro meat. 


Every pound smoked by the Figaro 
method will find its way to your table. 
For there will be no loss. A year from 
the day you apply Figaro, your meat 
will still be as sweet, as juicy and as 
wholesome as if you had finished smok- 
ing it just yesterday. 

Every cut of ham and every slice of 
bacon smoked with Figaro brings to 
your table, meat of delicious flavor— 
for to the liquified smoke we add just 
the right amount of pure burnt cane- 
sugar to put the taste and tang of “‘Ole 
Virginia’s” best in every bite. 

Your dealer can supply you. If not, 
send $1.50 to us. We will ship promptly 
and pay all transportation charges on 
one forty ounce bottle—enough for 
smoking 500 pounds. 


dreds of thousands of farmers have stopped 
smoking meat only to lose all or part of 
You will be repaid for reading. 


THE FIGARO COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
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Figaro is Just pure wood-smoke condensed and 
concentrated in liquid form with burnt sugar, 
salt and clear glycerine adde 

The high degree of concentration of smoke 
in this liquid form assures the user of thorough 
and complete saturation for his meat. Skippers, 
mold, rancidness and hardening will not beset 
meat smoked by the Figaro method. All the 
old loases are done away with. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers have used 
it and recommend it to you. It is guaranteed by 
us both for its purity and its results. 


Send Today For 
FIGARO’S Important Booklet 


Every farmer should read the 
FIGARO book. It will open 
your eyes to many things you 
may not know about. It 
will tell you definitely how 
to stop the expensive wastes 
that are now claiming part of 
your meat. Just mail the 
coupon below. 
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Please send me your free book on how I can 
eliminate the waste of time, money and meat in the 
smoking of home-cured ham and bacon. 


Name 








Address 





Post Office 





State. 





Rural Route. 










































































BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 
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METHING to re- 
member is that any 
good flashlight case 

practically never wears 
out. Filled with a Burgess 
Flashlight Battery, you 
have done about all that 
you can to insure your- 
self against the inconven- 
ience and danger always 
present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni- 
Cels will fit any case you 
may have. Try them—no 
better batteries are made. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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ROTATION FOR HOGS 


Homer Seneman of Harrison county, 
Ohio, has planned the crop rotation for 
his farm with the welfare of his hogs dis- 
tinctly in mind. In thig he varies consid- 
erably from the typical corn, oats or 
wheat, and clover three-year rotation so 
common in his section of the country. 
Possibly the fact that he is distinctly a 
livestock farmer is one reason why his 
six-year rotation appears to be successful. 
It will also be noted that he has two clover 
plantings during the period of each rota- 
tion. 

It was Sencman’s earlier experience 
with hogs that caused him to adopt this 
long rotation. He moved to the farm he 
now occupies five or six years ago. Just 
as soon as he became established there, 
his difficulties with hogs began. His hofs 
had worms. They had mixed infection and 
other troubles. One year he started the 
winter with ninety shotes. One after an- 
other died until there were only sixty left 
and these scarcely averaged any more in 
weight at springtime than when they had 
gone into winter quarters. He was greatly 
discouraged and was tempted to quit the 
production of hogs. 

With his next crop of pigs he followed 
quite a different plan. This was to keep 
the eight sows entirely away from the old 
buildings and yards where they would be 
likely to become infected. He kept each 
sow in a separate individual house. These 
had no floors and as they became muddy, 
he hauled a load of cinders from a factory 
three miles away and thus prepared a 
bottom that was fairly dry. The results he 
secured were beyond his expectations. He 
raised sixty-four pigs from the eight litters 
and every pig was a good one. Since that 
time he has grown his hogs entirely on new 
ground and has not allowed them to go 
near the old buildings and yards at any 
time. 

Having proved to his satisfaction that 
he could grow pigs that would be healthy 
and thrifty when he kept them on new 
ground, he planned his rotation accord- 
ingly. His six-year rotation starts with 
two crops-of corn. The third year the 
crop is wheat in which sweet clover has 
been sowed. The sweet clover is neither 
cut for hay nor pastured. It is plowed 
under the next spring and the field put to 
corn again. 

Following this crop of corn comes oats 


| in which red clover has been sowed. Then 


comes the sixth and last year of the rota- 
tion when clover is the only crop on the 
field. It is this crop that furnishes pasture 
for his hogs. He gets all the hay he wants 
from an alfalfa field so that none of his 
clover is cut for hay. If any remains after 
the hogs have eaten all they want, he 
plows it under the next spring. 

In this plan he has hogs on each of his 
six fields only once in six years. Each 
field has five years of rest to clear up any 
infection that the hogs may have left. 
| During the years that he has followed 
this practice, his hogs have been healthy 
and thrifty. He has had no worms, no 
infections and his losses have been small. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 





THE HORSE SITUATION 
Horses on farms January 1, 1925, 
| showed a drop in numbers of 16.3 percent 
| according to preliminary figures released 
December 30, 1925, by the United States 
department of commerce. Colts under two 
years dropped off 52.8 percent in number 
while horses two years and over were 
reduced 11 percent. 

Mules showed a gain of 5.5 percent but 
a drop of 44.5 percent among colts under 
two years of age. Mules two years old 
and older made a gain in numbers of 13.9 
percent. 
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I Learned this Priceless 


HARNESS SECRET 


From a Pail Handle 








vestigate,at once,this marvelous advance 
fm harness-making and barness vaiue. 


JOHN C. NICHOLS, Pres. . fibers 

John C. Nichols Co., 1836 Erie Ave., strap 

Sheboygan,Wis. Established 1909. Also fing pall with wire 

Originators and Makers of FitZall Collurs. " a, Sere ot 
s n esa 








BUNGALOW vveg Ww'Gwanm rved 


Ideal home for the sow and her litter. 
Ventilation, sanitation, warmth, dry- 
ness and direct sunshine. Built on 
skide—may be moved about farm for 
rotation of pasture. Painted—sent 
in sections—quickly assembled— 

its etc. included. Cor- 
rect care always 
means bigger 
weed profits. 


ROUT THISAD 
TAILIN TODAY” 


CHECK ARTICLE TOUARE INTERESTED in 
ES 


























IOWA MANUFACTURING COSacCity Jowa 





Keep its coat glossy 
and prevent infection. 
Every Drug Store and Pet 
Shop sells GLOVER’S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDI- 
CINES. There is one for every dog 
affection. Our-FREE book will tell 
you many things you should know about 
your dog. Write for it. Address Dept.EG7. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 




























dee dgcation for Hogs, 


Name, address and number 
‘Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch &Ca131W. HuronSt.Chicago 








0.1. C. HOGS on time Fer" socx 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 












BUTTERMILK CISTERN 


The problem of keeping buttermilk 

in good condition has been solved by W. 

filler of LaCrosse county, Wisconsin. 

He solved it to his satisfaction when he 

built an underground cistern having a 
capacity of fifteen barrels. 

Miller is a chester white hog breeder 
who has won many ribbons in Wisconsin 
show circles. He is an ardent advocate of 
the use of buttermilk for growing hogs. 
One of his boys hauls cream for the West 

Salem cooperative creamery and once 
each week he brings home a load of but- 
termilk from the factory. The milk is run 
into the cistern and pumped out as re- 
quired. 

An ordinary cistern pump located i 
the feed-mixing room is used to pump the 
milk out. He says the cistern keeps his 
buttermilk cool and sweet. Before he 
put in the tank, he kept the milk in barrels 
where it would curdle, and even become 
wormy. His pigs didn’t do well because 
they would be getting sweet buttermilk 
the early part of the week and sour, 
curdled stuff at the end. Since making the 
installation, however, he has had no 
trouble from this source. 

A dasher which closely resembles those 
our grandmothers had in their old stone 
churns reaches to the bottom of the tank 
and is used to mix the buttermilk before 
each feeding. Even in the cool, dark 
shelter of the earth, some changes take 
place in the composition of the milk if it 
is allowed to stand still long enough. 

Miller always mixes his buttermilk 
with one-third water just before feeding 
because he thinks this keeps his pigs in 
better condition. He says his pigs never 
get sick, even after vaccination, and he 
thinks this is largely due to the fact that 
he mixes the milk in this way and to the 

fact that the cistern keeps it sweet all 
the time. He never makes slop feeds but 
just pours the: milk into the troughs and 
puts the feed on top of it.—G. A. P., Wis. 


HIS EARLY MBS MAKE HIM A 
SURE PROFIT 


Continued from page 64 


pasture about May Ist. We aim to keep 
in mind that a pound of flesh ona young 
lamb costs less than when they are older. 
Thus, we encourage our March lambs to 
grow as rapidly as possible towards their 
eighty-pound goal by June 30th. Selling 
lambs at this tume has several advantages. 
First, the market is usually good. Second, 
there is little or no danger from internal 
parasites. Lambs, as we care for them, 
never show the effects of internal parasites 
at this time of year. Third, when the 
umbs are sold about July 1st the ewes get 
in better shape for breeding in the fall. 
Fourth, more feed is always left on the 
farm for the ewes. These are advantages 
worthy of consideration for any farmer.” 

Reutter was not a natural born shep- 
herd but has grown into the work because 
e loves sheep. He likes the farm or he 
vould not have given up a career of base- 
ball pitching to tackle it as a tenant 
farmer on his father-in-law’s farm. He has 
lived here a good many years. On this 
prairie farm shropshire sheep, shorthorn 
attle and duroc hogs consume all the 
crops. Nothing but purebred sires are used 
n any line. His foundation was well laid. 
He visited flocks and herds in several 
ounties, absorbed ideas and bought his 
foundation animals where he could make 
some selections. In this sense he always 
seemed a bit selfish. He likes to make se- 
lections from a group, but he has never 
allowed any man to pick his flock for him. 
= always tells the buyer what he has for 
sale, 


Farrowing records of 574 sows on fifty- 
three Kansas farms last year showed that 
exercise and protein feeds are the most 
mportant essentials of winter brood sow 
management, 


from $0.59 to $3.98 


To = a more comprehensive service, 
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Range of Prices 


DRESSES 

from $1.00 to $19.95 
COATS 

from $1.98 to $25.00 
WAISTS 


SKIRTS 
from $1.98 to $3.98 


S08 
from $0.39 to $4.98 
WOMEN’S HATS 

from $0.98 to $4.98 
CHILDREN’S APPAREL 


from $0.17 to $29.95 
YARD GOODS at 
world’s lowest prices 











Wesay that the farmer’s bushel of wheat, | 
ton of hay, or crate of eggs, and the wage- | 
earner’s pm oh will buy more real value | 
fiom this catalog than you can get any- 
where else. You get the benefit of our | 
low prices made possible by our great | 


A True Friend 


This Great Bargain Catalog and Family Out- 
fitter comes to you as a friend that gives you the 
same fair treatment that the Chicago 


Free Catalog Apparel 


The above list of bargains gives you an idea of the money savings offered 
you in our great Friend-Making Bargain Catalog and Family Outfitter. 
266 pages filled with bargains in wearing apparel for every member of 
the family. A Free copy is ready for you. Send the coupon for it NOW. 


The Book That Saves You Most 





w 


purchasing power and sales volume, by 
our economical system of handling orders, 
and by our willingness to be content with 
the smallest profit consistent with a rea- 
sonable return on sales. 

Send the coupon or a postal now! 


of the Family 


Bargain Catalog. In this department are vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, lamps, silverware, 
house furnishings, sewing machines, 





Mail Order Company has given for 36 
years, That we give exceptional values 
is shown by our steady growth and by 
the fact that we have nearly 3% million 
customers. Millions of dollars in new 
merchandise bought for this catalog for 
cash to make our prices lower. Every- 
thing you need to clothe your family 
and many items for home and shop. 
Shipment made within 14% hours after 
order is received. 


Our New Department 


Shipment 
ceived. 





¢ have added a new department toour 


Our Principles 
Satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer or money back. 
Smallest profit consist- 
ent with a reasonable 
return on sales. 

Fair and square treat- 
ment to every customer. 
Refund of price differ- 
ence on any article pur- 
chased from us if the 
customer can buy it ata 
lower price elsewhere. 
within 
hours after order is re- 


automobile supplies, electrical house 
appliances, etc. See pink pages for 
these bargains. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


If not satisfied for any reason you can 
return the goods and we will return 
your money, plus postage both ways. 
If you find that you can purchase the 
same goods elsewhere for less money, 
we will refund the difference. 
Today! Don’t put this off. Get your 
copy of this great Bargain Catalog 
and Family Outfitter, and look through 


4% 











Seng 
Coupon : 


Dept. 237 


For Our 


Catalog 





it. See how it saves you money. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 


Please mail me at once, Absolutely Free, your Friend-Making 
Bargain Catalog and Family Outfitter, showing the newest 
fashions in everything to wear for men, women and children, 
at money-saving prices; also containing the 16-page Pink Sec- 
tion showing articles of general utility. 


FREE |< 
Address 





: Chicago Mail 
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Order Co. 


Chicago. Illinois 
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Successful 


DNesls elected acteeels) a 
in Canada invite you to come 


Thirteen years ago I packed my house- 
. hold goods and left high priced land be- 
This Fa rmer’ S hind. I bought 640 acres of land in West- 
E » ern Canada; erected my ene Racor 
broke 320 acres the first year. I had about 
xpertence $1,000.00 when Iarrived here. I remained 
Can Be Yours on that place for 6 years and still own the 
place and came to this district in 1918 

where I have 800 acres. 


I have an 8-room house, large machine 
sheds and granary, large hog house and 
cow barn and my large horse barn was 
just destroyed by fire. I raised 80 head 
of pigs that averaged over 200 lbs. when 
six months old. I averaged 30 bushels of 
wheat this year on stubble and all. 


Our grain markets are good and freight 
rates and taxes lower than in the States. 
Churches and schools cannot be beat and 
the government is O. K. and laws en- 
forced equal to rich and poor. We have 
good neighbors and social conditions are 
fine. I like the climate better than in 
Knox County, Illinois, from which I came. 
It is steady, cold and dry. People in the 
States need not be afraid of the winters 
here or think they are coming to a wil- 
derness. 


I can truthfully recommend anyone look- 
ing for a home to come and look over 
Western Canada. 


(Signed) E.C. NELSON 
Saskatchewan, Nov. 17th, 1925 




















Above — E. C. Nelson at the side of hig 
comfortable home. 
Below—Modern cow barn on the Nek 
son farm, 


THESE FACTS BRING SUCCESS: 
Low Taxes; Low Priced Lands; Good Soil; 
Good Schools; Low Freight Rates; Big Yields per Acre; 
Good Laws; Good Markets; Favorable Climate. 


J. N. K. MACALISTER, Supt. of Colonization 


Dept. 2012, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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ORIGINAL MILK SUBSTITUTE 
RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 232t Anus 
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Heaves or money back. $1.28 

per can. Dealers or by mail, 
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BARLEY FOR HOGS 

Looking ahead several years ago en- 
abled S. F'. Grommes of Illinois, to change 
his cropping system, thereby reducing the 
cost of feeding the 100 head of hogs he 
produces each year. 

Ordinarily the small crop of corn raised 
on his 100-acre farm did not last thru the 
year, considering the feed requirements of 
the other livestock he had on the farm. 
Along in the summer months, just when 
corn and other concentrates are highest, 
he was forced to buy enough feed to finish 
the spring pigs he was pushing to the early 
market. 

Casting about for a way to avoid spend- 
ing this money, Grommes hit upon the 
idea of sowing a little barley. Ready for 
feeding in late July, he figured it would 
come in handy until the corn crop was 
ready. His first trial of a few acres proved 
so satisfying, he increased the acreage 
until he now has about 20 acres of barley 
each year. 

“Yielding close to 50 bushels per acre it 
not only gives me feed along in the late 
summer when I need it, as the old corn has 
fed out, but I also have plenty for other 
farm stock,” he said. “Our barley is 
threshed the last of July or the first of 
ae. I start feeding it immediately, 
and it comprises the main part of the ra- 
tion for my 100 pigs for about six weeks. 
From the middle to the last of September 
I turn the hogs in the corn, and they 
generally are ready for the first of 
November. 

“Getting on the early market, when 
prices are usually the best for butcher hogs, 
the weight I like best, means the pigs 
must be pushed from the time they start to 
eat. If I did not have this barley to tide 
me over until new corn is ready, I could 
not take advantage of the good market. 
Of course, the early months are not always 
the best, but prices are higher in about 
three out of five years. Considering the 
less feed required to make the pigs weigh 
225 pounds by pushing them, I think it is 
a better market all of the time unless the 
corn and hog price ratio is away out of line. 

“T find I can make 225-pound hogs in 
less than seven months by pushing them 
on a balanced ration. As soon as the pig: 
begin to nibble the sows’ grain I start feed- 
ing them a slop of corn and oats and put 
them on a small field of alfalfa. They 

ow fast on this grain and forage, and 
ater on when corn begins to get low, I 
substitute hominy. I find it just about 
as good as corn when it is a few cents 
cheaper. One of my neighbors, an old 
hog man, told me about it. When barley is 
threshed, I give them all the ground feed 
and tankage they will clean up. Tankage 
is also available when they are running in 
the corn. 

“This is the first year I had alfalfa pas- 
ture for the pigs. It will be available here- 
after. I never had a bunch of pigs thrive 
so. They grew much faster than on blue- 
grass, and they didn’t need quite so much 
grain or tankage.” 

Mr. Grommes sent his 78 head of hogs 
in by truck. Living about forty miles 
from market, he found it a little cheaper 
than using the railroad. Of course, the 
trucking rates were higher than the rail- 
road tariff, but considering that the hogs 
were hauled right from his farm, thus sav- 
ing him the half day weeded to haul the 
swine to the loading chutes, and the small- 
er shrink due to the less time it required 
to make the trip from his place to the stock 
yards, he says it was a little less expensive. 
—T. J. D., lil. 


Burlap bags bought for potatoes by 
one Cuyahoga county, Ohio, farmer last 
fall yielded 1,000 corn borers. 








KEEPS PIGS A YEAR 


One year with another, H. O. Chambers 
of Hancock county, Iowa, gets at least 
25 to 50 cents a hundred extra for the 500 
to 600 hogs he raises each year. This 
premium is not due to extra quality or 
weight, but to his plan of production. coe 
markets his hogs along in June, Jul 
August, when pork is not as plentif - hy as ‘ 
is earlier in the year. 

Feeding his hogs for the summer market 
also enables him to get his brood sows off 
to slaughter when they are worth the most 
money. Moreover, he has hogs to follow 
his cattle in the feedlot and on pasture the 
year around. 

a: ears ago I got to studying the hog 
market,” he said. “Among other things 
I found that prices during the summer 
months were higher than during January 
and February when I usually marketed 
my stock. Of course, this isn’t true of every 
year, but on an average the percentage is 
vastly in favor of June, July and August. 
The 25 to 50 cents premium looked good 
to me on 500 to 600 hogs which I feed to 
weigh 300 pounds. I was better pleased 
with this discovery when, after some figur- 
ing, I found meeting this market period 
would necessitate moving the farrowing 
date from March and April to May and 
June. I saw where, with my ordinary 
equipment, my litter averages would be 
higher. The usual loss from damp, cold 
weather would be eliminated. 

“As soon as the pigs are able to get 
about, I turn them and the sows on clover 
pasture. The dams get corn and tankage to 
make a good milk flow. I also keep a min- 
eral mixture of charcoal, lime and iodine 
before them at all times. I learned the 
value of this from the state college experi- 
ment station. While running with the 
sows, the pigs will learn to nibble corn and 
by weaning time they are eating in good 
shape. After being separated from the 
mothers they are turned in the feedlot 
behind the cattle, and kept there until 
ready for the market. 

“T don’t feed much corn to the pigs. 
They pick up the biggest share of their 
living following the steers. Tankage and 
minerals, however, are available at all 
times. With a pig to each steer, they don’t 
get much grain, especially as long as my 
silage lasts. Consequently, they don’t 
fatten as readily as if they were on a ration 
of corn and tankage. It takes me a year to 
make them weigh 300 pounds, but the 
cost of this gain is greatly reduced by the 
feed they salvage.” 

Chambers raises mostly hampshire hogs. 
He likes the breed because of its rustling 
ability, and the litters, averaging around 
seven pigs, are pretty heavy. For breed- 
ing he uses gilts entirely, selling off the 
females in the early fall when they scale 
about 250 pounds. They run above the 
packing sow class, being young, in good 
condition, and having a pretty tidy bottom 
line. The price is correspondingly higher 
than the value of packing sows. His last 
consignment sold at $12.15, when the best 
of the “merry widows” were selling at 
$11.55. 

“Tt isn’t necessary for me to breed two 
litters to have enough hogs to run behind 
my steers,” he said. “I keep the pigs over 
a year, and the new crop takes their place. 
Selling my sows each year means more 
money, because @ female that has been 
bred two or three times usually gets to look 
pretty tough and ragged, and ordinarily 
isn’t worth nearly as much as when sold 
after one litter.”—T. J. D., Ill 


Experiments at the South Dakota state 
college have shown that the addition of 
alfalfa hay improved standard winter 
rations for pigs to such an extent that 
the cost of gains of winter fed pigs 
compare very favorably with those that 
may be obtained during the warmer 
seasons. 
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IFTEEN YEARS AGO, 

when the first automobile to 
have an electric starting and light- 
ing system made its appearance, 
it was equipped with the Exide 
Battery. 

This was natural enough, as 
Exide, the pioneer storage bat- 
tery of America, was in use in 
various industries long before 
there was such a thing as an 
automobile. 

Today, Exide Batteries are 
used to propel submarines, street 
trucks and mine _ locomotives. 
Exides light trains and isolated 
farms. ‘They operate switches 
and drawbridges, send your voice 


the right type for every tube. 


At 


powered “A” battery at all times. 
stores and Exide dealers, 





assure you the best reception of which your set 
is capable. The Exide Radio Power Unit com- 
bining “A” battery and charger gives you a full- 


First 1n 77me 
First in LVuméers 


over the telephone and are used 
in government and commercial 
radio stations the world over. 
Not only was Exide the pioneer 
automobile battery, but more 
cars leave the factories today 
equipped with the product of the 
Exide plant than with any other 
battery. 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new bat- 
tery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is 
surprisingly low in price, depend- 
ably rugged, and notably long- 
lived. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For your There is an Exide Radio Battery 


of the right size for every set and 
RADIO They 









radio 















































[TF you want $100 a 
week clear profit, 
without working as 
hard or as long as 
you do now, I'll show 
you how to get it. 
I'll prove to you that 
$10 a day is easy, 
that $15,$20, oreven 
$25. day is possible. 
I will give you the 
same offer I madeto 
Christopher Vaughn, 
whose earnings have 
reached $125 in a 
week. You can do like John Scotti, who 
started without experience and made $97 
his second week. Or Mrs. K. R. Roof, who 
has two children and does her own house- 
work, yet in her spare time has made 
$50 in a week and $15 in a single after- 
noon. Yes, profits like these can be yours. 
Do you want them? 


BigProfits For Easy Work 


All you need to do is to accept my offer 
to handle our dealings with our customers 
in your community. We have customers 
in a million homes throughout Americ 
—hundreds of them right around you. 
These customers of ours know and like 
and use ZANOL Products—delicious 
foods, delightful toilet preparations, per- 
fumes, soaps and household necessities— 
more than 350 different products in all. 
But ZANOL Products are never sold in stores, 
They are sold only through our own represen- 
tatives. You can be one of them. Our repre- 
sentatives will make two million dollars as 
their profits this year, and you can have your 
share. You will be amazed at how easy it is, 
and how quickly the money rolls in. You will 
realize that $100 a week is not hard if you 
are in the right line. 


I Furnish Everything 


If you want your share of these big profits, 
all you need to do is to write. We furnish all 
of our people with complete equipment free 
for doing business. We tell you in detail exact- 
ly what todo. We make it easy for you. You 
will be given the same proposition that enabled 
G. O. Henry to make four times as much money 
as he ever did ona farm, 
and that made it possi- 
ble for G, A. Becker, 
of Iowa, to earn more 
than he did in 22 years 
in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name 
and I will tell you how 
to start. Iwillshow you 
We want to help you how to make $100 a 
in every way tomake week, or $8 to $10 a 
large profits and we day insparetime. Itis 
offer to provide a new the one opportunity you 































































Hudson Super-Six have been waiting for. 
Coach without any It is your chance to get 
expense to you what- ahead, Youare notrisk 


ever. Mailthecoupon inga penny. You don't 


for details of the plan agree to pay anything 
that will give youthis or do anything. Don't 
handsome closed car wait until someone else 


without expense and gets aheadof you. Don't 


an income of $100 a delay until it is too late. 
Mail the coupon now! 


week, or more. 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
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Dept. 5173 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I want to make $100 a week, Send me full 
details of } r proposition at once. This 


does not obligate me. | 
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PUTTING AGRICULTURE ON A 
BUSINESS BASIS 
Continued from page 13 


absorb the surplus thru the government 
as a problem of mutual interest, handling 
it so as not to bring harm to the people 
who produced the crop, thus permitting 
business to go along without a jar. This 
surplus might be carried over or sold at 
the world’s price and the loss absorbed 
out of the treasury. 

In this situation the price the follow- 
ing year on that particular crop would 
be reduced in order to reduce produc- 
tion. After a few years’ experience with 
necessary adjustments of prices we would 
get to a stable basis. Some may say this 
would be wholly in the interest of the 
farmer. Such do not agree that agricul- 
ture is fundamental. We ask the farmer 
as a class to continue production. The 
interests of the whole nation demand 
that we have a sustained agricultural 
production. They cannot, as a class, go 
out of business, an option which the in- 
dividual business man has; therefore the 
farmer should be given some assurance 
as to what the price of his produce will 
be one year hence. He plans a year in 
advance. There is no suggestion of guar- 
anteed profit. To meet the competition 
of others willing to produce at the price 
fixed, each farmer must be efficient; must 
take the chance of crop failure and must 
be so located as to produce the largest 
yields at least expense. He is paid only 
for what he actually brings to market. 

I grant that the government cannot 
buy, at the end of the harvest, the ten to 
fourteen billion dollars worth of agricul- 
tural products produced annually upon 
our farms. The government could not 
possibly receive and distribute these 
products, thereby taking the place of 
thousands of business men. This would 
not be desirable, even tho it were possi- 
ble. Therefore, the government would 
agree to buy only the surplus crop, that 
portion left over after the consumption 
year. The price of wheat for the crop of 
1926 would be fixed in the fall of 1925, 
the crop harvested in 1926 and any sur- 
plus bought after August 1, 1927. Dur- 
ing the time between harvest in 1926 
and August 1, 1927, the people of the 
nation and the world will need wheat. 
Granted that the price is fixed at $1.50, 
no farmer will sell his wheat for $1 a 
bushel. He will inform any would-be 
purchaser that he will keep it until the 
date the government has agreed to take 
it, that the only discount he will allow 
will be the carrying charges. In the 
meantime the people of the United 
States must eat and the millers must 
furnish the flour. As a consequence the 
millers must have wheat and they will 
pay the farmers at least the price fixed 
by the government. At the end of the 
consumption year, when the government 
proposes to make good its offer and says 
to John Smith, farmer, that it is ready 
to buy his 10,000 bushels of wheat, Mr. 
Smith will inform the government that 
he has sold his wheat and that it has 
long since been eaten by the people of 


| New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago and St. Louis, who exchanged for 
it, services which the farmer desired in 
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the way of manufactured products, trans- | 


portation, household equipment, calling 
for the employment of labor and trans- 
actions which we term “business.” In 


other words, this wheat would not be} 


| offered as a surplus. The surplus of wheat, 


if any, would find its way to the export 
markets, Baltimore, Buffalo, etc., the 
government making its price based on 
delivery at these points, If this surplus 





Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


Lifetime 


~~ 





ITIVELY THAT! Put a coat- 
ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 
Asbestos roofing on your roofs 

once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our.offer. 


Don’t Pay 


for 


4. Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or other 
building brings itinstantly. We do not 
want you to send us a single penny. 
You pay no 0.0.D.—sign no notes— 
no obligation of any kind. You cover 
your entire roof—not a sample patch, 
but all of it. After 4 months’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite 
is all we have claimed. If not, you do 
not owe us one penny. This is a free 
trial that is a free trial in every sense 
of the word, It is your chance to save 
the cost of a new roof and add ten 
years to the life of your old one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your 
roofs leak. Get full details now and be 
prepared 


Old Leaky Roofs 
Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it La a — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once, 


Mail Coupon for 
No Money Free Trial Offer 


UEUHUDUEGOGEOSOUSSOSUEREOGERESSOUTECOOGESESOUROSEROREEREDEGS 


Monarch Paint Co, **‘tlis*¢ 5 
Dept. 25-12, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please tell me all about the Seal-Tite 


method of making old roofs watertight 
—and your 4 months free trial offer. 






















was absorbed by foreign purchasers at 
the price named, well and good. If not, 
the government would export it, selling 
at the best price obtainable, and absorb 
the loss. The farmer has been protected 
in the domestic market. To avoid repe- 
tition of loss by the government, the 
price for the following year would be re- 
duced as notice that the world will not 
absorb all the wheat men are willing to 
grow at the old price, and those farmers 
who made no money or the least money, 
growing it at the old price will refuse to 
grow wheat at the lower price. That is 
the object of the plan. Let them drop 
out as the result of a business decision 
instead of being forced out thru bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the meantime, we have given the 
farmer conditions under which he can 
plan his work. He can determine for 
himself whether he can produce wheat 
at the price offered, this alee being de- 
signed to permit only the number which is 
necessary to produce the volume desired 
to engage in the growing of wheat. The 
farmer who could not grow it at the price 
offered would not grow wheat, but would 
grow some crop more suited to his situ- 
ation, and that is what wevdesire in this 
effort to regulate in some way the sup- 
ply of agricultural products so as to 
meet the demand but not to exceed the 
demand to such an extent that we shall 
ill come to harm. Prices could be fixed 
by a committee of cabinet officers repre- 
senting labor, business and am T Be 
idvised by a corps of statisticians if de- 
sired, but an actual surplus or an actual 
shortage, the latter indicated by the price 
having risen above the guaranteed price, 
would indicate very clearly and posi- 
tively the action to be taken. The price 
is only a minimum guarantee; the 
farmer would receive any higher price 
offered because of world shortage or 
other unusual conditions. It would be 
necessary of course to arrange tariffs to 
protect our markets against importations 
until our domestic production was ab- 
sorbed. 

There is, from day to day, fluctuation 
in the price of grains and meats. Farmers 
rightfully complain bitterly because of 
this. A guaranteed minimum by the 
government would largely remove specu- 
lation and fluctuations except for natu- 
ral causes, such as world shortage be- 
cause of some calamity. 

Some urge that an expense of 10, 20, 
50 or 100 million dollars a year paid by 
the government, would have to be raised 
by direct taxation. Certainly, and why 
not? A hundred million would be $1 
for each person. One dollar of direct 
taxation may hurt our feelings more 
than $25 of indirect taxation but we are 
discussing our pocketbooks and not our 
feelings. Even at 100 million it would be 
but one-twenty-fifth of our tariff tax, 
ind that would be cheap to prevent the 
violent fluctuations we have experienced 
in agriculture, business and employment 
very so often since the Civil War. 
Either agriculture is fundamental or it 
1s not. 

There is no need, however, after two or 
three years’ experience, of going very far 
wrong on the price offered, and such ex- 
pense as wold be occasioned by any 
loss on surplus would be but a fraction 
of $100,000,000 and but a trifle for each 
when spread among the 110,000,000 people 
in this country. If agriculture is funda- 
mental and has an influence on all busi- 
ness, then it is very cheap insurance and 
the five crops mentioned being the funda- 
mental crops, it would seem some such 

lan would be of advantage to all. 

If, thru any system of marketing, or 

ding arrangement—a high level of 
prices for any one product is secured or 
guaranteed by the: government, for in- 
stance, then such plan works its own 
ruin as more and more farmers would 
produce the high-paying crop and the 
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, Lhere can be 
no compromise 
with safety 
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1 You can identify genu- 
| ine Weed Chains by their 
/ CO brass-plated cross chains, 

galvanized side chains, 
Z and red connecting 

- y, hooks, in addition to the 
¥) a Pecoves ov ra0 name, Weed, which is 

i: Coase Comer asr. stamped on every hook. 

tor our saiety 


It isn’t necessary to lay up your car when roads are bad 
from mud or snow, and streets are wet, slippery or icy. 
Weed Chains make it possible to drive every day— every- 
where. Every day is a driving day with Weed Chains on 
your tires to give you traction and a feeling of safety. Sold 
6 everywhere by good dealers. 

AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DISTRICT AL OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, ay gay San Francisco 
N CANADA: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, O: 


WEED CHAINS 


Overcome Skidding, Nerve-Strain, Mud and Snow 
































































The STORE 


that Comes to 
YOUR DOOR 





More Men with Cars Wanted 
To Run “Store on Wheels” 


and take orders for McNess Sanitary Pro- 
ducts. We will supply the capital to start 
ou, furnishing goods on credit so you can 
gin at once. We want a prosperous 
McNess Dealer in every county in the 
United States. Previous selling experience 
is not necessary. Some of our best men 
left the farm or the shop to start with us, 
and today have a paying business of their 
own that grows bigger and better every 
year. We have just 
printed an ee 
book telling a 
about this 
McNess Plan of 
running “Stores 
on Wheels,” and 
how to become a 
“McNess Dealer.” 
Will you let us send you 
a copy free? Write for 
i, it today. Noobligation 
(22) whatever. 
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SUNLIGHT LABORATORY 


A McNess Dealer no doubt calls at 
your home regularly. We hope you 
know him, trade with him, and like him. 
He carries the Jargest quality line on 
the road. You will find all these 
advantages in buying from him: 

—McNess Hausehold Remedies are offered 
only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 
bottles is never permitted. Instead, sanitary 
trial bottles are given. 

—McNess Products quickly prove their su- 
perior quality. 

—McNess Dealers are honest, courteous, 
neat, and dependable. 

—McNess Dealers call regularly with our 
complete line, allowing you to shop easily at 
home and save money. 


COOK BOOK FREE! 


When the McNess Dealer calls, ask him for a com- 
plimentary copy of our new 48-page Cook Book, con- 
taining hundreds of home-tested recipes. Also be sure 
to see our full line of Extracts, Household Remedies, 
Live Stock Remedies, Pure Food Products, Soaps, Toilet 
Preparations, Brushes, etc.—241 articles in all. If there 
is no McNess Dealer in your territory and you will send 
us the names of one or more men who would like to 
represent the McNess Line, we will mail you Free and 
Postpaid a copy of the McNess Cook Book. 


«FURST-McNESS CO. 
Dept. C-1, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., Freepert, il. 
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TLL TOP THE 
PRIME MARKET 





You'll be surprised how well and how 
soon your animals respond to the Letz 
System of feeding home-grown, home 
ground, home mixed feeds. 

Dairy cows make 15%to 30% more milk. Beef 
cattle are ready for market 4 to 6 weeks sooner. 
Hogs make WINTER gains as cheaply and quickly 
as they doin summer. Hens lay all winter. 

Young animals grow faster and thrive. 

Feed crops go twice as far. 

Results never fail when you cut and grind rough- 
age and grains together as explained in the big free 
LETZ Feeding Manual. Send for a copy today. 








IL EZ 


LETZ, 228 East Rd.,Crown Point,ind. MIXED FEED MAKER 








Write for our Guide Books and ‘Record Send Modelor drawing f or 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing PATE s T Preliminary Examination 
inventions. Send model or sketch for Booklet free. Highest ref- 


nspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. | erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washinaton. 'b. c, | WATSONE. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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production would increase to such an ex- 
tent that the crop simply could not be 
absorbed by us or the world. Under the 
plan I propose—simply an interpretation 
of the law of supply and demand—the 
prices are changed each year to meet the 
situation. If there is a market for more, 
we increase the incentive—raise the 
price. If we find a surplus on hand, 
some production unsold, we reduce pro- 
duction. by lowering the price. Today 
we have no method except the judgment 
of individual farmers, based upon a 
guess, certainly no sound facts. Or, if 
we give them statistics regarding world 
consumption, carry-over, needs for seed, 
etc., they are so voluminous no one can 
interpret them, as evidenced by the fre- 
quent failure of even the most shrewd 
and well-equipped speculators. 

Suppose after two or three years’ ex- 
perience under the operation of the plan 
we were faced with a surplus of wheat. 
We reduce wheat ten cents a bushel and 
because we were not producing our needs 
in wool, raise wool five cents a pound. 
Does anybody doubt that with these 
positive figures to rely upon many 
farmers would not switch wheat fields to 
sheep pastures? That is diversification 
and they would be doing just what was 
desired—reducing the production of 
wheat and increasing the production of 
wool. Just the same principles as you 
use in filling your bathtub—a little more 
warm water if you need it, ora little more 
cool, and the degree to which you open 
the faucet gives you the result. The de- 

ree to which we put incentive or the 
ack of incentive into a crop would de- 
termine the number engaging in that 
crop. Ina few years we would find in a 
group growing wheat those who were 
most favorably located, the most effi- 
cient, who in the aggregate could pro- 
duce our needs. The others would, by 
competition, be forced out.as they should 
be. The same would be true of the other 
crops. If we find demand.for the pro- 
duction of all our farmers and more, 
well and good; if not, then they must 
take up some other activity. This may, 
on first thought, seem rather hard on 
them, but I do not so view it. If a 
farmer knows he is to receive but $1 per 
bushel for wheat and knows he can raise 
it at a profit at that price, well and 
good; but if he knows he will lose at $1 
and devotes his time to other effort he is 
at least saving his time and capital as 
against hoping he will receive $1.50 and 
actually receiving but $1. He has been 
rendered a distinct service in being given 
a basis upon which to plan and all the 
people have been benefited by having a 
sustained agriculture, and normal busi- 
ness and employment of labor. 

Under this plan, notice of reduction of 
price in a particular crop would be notice 
to those who had made little or no profit 
at the old price that they would likely 
make still less, and they had better look 
for some other better paying crop. As 
soon as the prices were announced there 
would be a business meeting on every 
farm in America of the farmer, his wife, 
his eldest son and the hired man. Con- 
sideration would be given to the cost of 
producing last year’s crops on that par- 
ticular farm and the prices secured and 
the profits made. Comparison with the 
new ie would be made. If prices 
were higher for some crops than the pre- 
vious year, some farmers, who had not 
grown them the year previous, would go 
into those crops. That is just what is 
desired. That is why the prices were 
raised. If prices of some crops were re- 
duced, some farmers would decide not 
to raise those crops. Production of those 
crops would be reduced. That was the 
purpose of reducing the prices, and the 
result is a balanced production. In each 
case the farmer has had some basis upon 
which to figure. 

No committee would raise prices in the 



















































surplus for the government to handle at 
a loss, and the people would resent this. 
If too od price ore See. it would 
curtail production and the price go to a 
premium and the consumer complain be- G EN ERAL M OTO R S CAR S 
cause of the high cost naturally resulting 
from the small supply. The wise poli- 
tician would sit up nights to fix the 
prices exactly right to get a ae 
production; in other words, in accord- 
ance with the law of supply and demand. value of Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
The prices offered by the government ? ? 
would, after two or three yea i 
ence, be the prices the farmers would 
have received in any event, as the 
would be fixed “in accordance wit 
law of supply and demand,” but the 
great advantage to the farmer and thru 
him, to business, of such a plan, is that 
the prices would be fixed in advance of 
planting and the farmer given a business 
basis upon which to plan his year’s work, 
instead of planning it as now, against a 
hope of a high price, which too often is 


not realized. 


I thoroly appreciate that crop produc- 
tion varies quite widely according to 
seasons and that the volume of product 
is not entirely controlled by the acreage 
planted. We cannot control the weather. 
We have it’ te meet with or without a 
more affected during 
drouth or abundant production if we 
lan, than we would be 
tho we had no plan? With our 
situation the largest acreage is likely to 
be and frequently is planted in the most 
favorable season. By the plan I pro- 
pose, it is easily possible to carry a por- 
tion of the surplus from favorable sea- 
sons into seasons of smaller production 
and that in itself would relieve one of 
the most serious 
farmers experience, and is reflected in all 


plan. Are we an 


operate under a 


other business. 


Some may feel that a radical change 
in methods of farming would be neces- 
sary on the part of a large percentage of 
farmers in order to adjust their produc- 
tion to the prices announced for various 
products. We have heard so much about 
the surplus recently that many have 
come to think of it as being very large. 
As a matter of fact, in spite of the im- 
portant effect which the surplus has on 
the prices of the entire production, it is 
not large in proportion to the total 
product. The necessary change to con- 
trol or wipe out the surplus could easily 
be made by a small percentage of 
farmers who are in what might be termed 
1 “marginal class” and can and do shift 
from one crop or product to another. 
There would really be less reason for 
radical change in methods of farming 
under the plan I propose than is offered 
by the violent fluctuation in prices of 
farm products which are now experi- 


enced, 


A ton of wheat straw contains $4 worth 
of nitrogen when applied to the land, a 
ton of oat straw contains $4.80 worth of 
nitrogen and the nitrogen in a ton of 
corn stalks is worth $6.40. 


face of a surplus; on the contrary it 
would cut the price and the actual sur- 
plus sold at a loss would justify it to the FACTS ABOUT A FAM OUS FAMILY 
farmers and all others for having done 
so. No committee would cut prices in \Y 
the face of demand and it would have 
the fact of the demand evidenced in the 
premium to which the crop went the 
previous year to justify an advance in 
the price offered for its production. 
Politics could not enter, for the very \ \ ) 

good reason that an unreasonably high hy 83 3,000 people 
price, fixed because of politics or pres- 

sure, would greatly increase the produc- 


tion of such crop and result in a larger ° b h 
in 1925 bought 


experi- 


difficulties which 


Big Teams in Montana, Bulletin No. 
70, Montana agricultural college, Boze- 
man. Methods of hitching and handling 
six, twelve and larger team outfits. 
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They were influenced first by the high 
land, BuickandCadillac. Butin the back 


of their minds was another influence 
—a growing consciousness that each of 
these famous cars is made even more 
desirable by the supporting strength 
and resources of General Motors. 


These resources provide the largest 
facilities for scientific research in the 
automotive industry —a guarantee of 
continuous improvement. 


They insure the economical purchase 
of materials; they open world-wide 
markets. 


Manufacturing economies follow in- 
evitably, for with its parts and accessory 
companies, the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion, and the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation, General Motors in- 
cludes in one family everything essential 
to the making and selling of quality cars. 


In simple language this means that 
General Motors has every facility and 
every incentive to maintain quality in 
its product and give value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET* PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 
Buick « CADILLAC * GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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Succeeds With Cows 


Boettcher Is a Satisfied Renter 


By O. A. 





in Dodge county, Wisconsin, is 

owned by J. D. Knowlton, promi- 
nent business man, and is managed by 
the junior partner, Edward Boettcher, 
who has a half-interest in the livestock 
and runs the farm on a half-share basis. 

This 210-acre farm is ideally adapted 
to dairying. Practically all of the land 
is under cultivation. Enough feed is 
produced on the farm to supply the 
fifty head of cattle with home-grown 
feed and to fatten seventy hogs. Green 
peas are grown as a source of cash in- 
come. Twenty-five acres of alfalfa sup- 
ply the leguminous roughage for the 
cattle. Knowlton and Boettcher are specializing in purebred 
Holstein cattle. The herd sire is Inka Denver Lyons, a brother 
to Countess Creamelle Mutual, with a record of 10,006.61 
pounds of milk in 365 days at two and one-half years of age. 
The Holsteins are large type and are kept in excellent condition. 

Knowlton and Boettcher are interested in advanced registry 
testing. A junior five-year-old completed a seven-day test with 
525 pounds of milk and 22 pounds of butterfat. The dam of this 
cow has a record of 25 pounds of butterfat in seven days and the 
granddam made 24 pounds of butterfat in seven days. 

When asked how he cared for the cows during the advanced 
registry test, Boettcher explained, ‘Several months before the 
test is to be run, I start feeding the cows better. I try to get them 
in good flesh and feed them well. 

“The test ration which we feed is made up of a small amount 
of alfalfa hay, a little corn silage and 24 to 30 pounds of grain 
per day. The ground mixture is composed of 100 pounds bran, 
100 pounds hominy, 100 pounds distillers’ grains, 100 pounds 
linseed oilmeal, 62 pounds ground oats, 50 pounds cottonseed 
meal, 50 pounds commercial dairy ration, 50 pounds gluten 
feed, 7 pounds salt and 6 pounds charcoal. 

“We feed molasses and also 40 pounds of beets per day. I have 
tried several rations on our test cows, but this one is the most 
satisfactory. 

“We could not sell our bulls at nine months of age for $300 
if we did not do advanced registry work. The seven-day test 
requires little extra labor. We milk only three times a day. I 
enjoy the work, therefore take a great deal of interest in it,” 
he stated enthusiastically. This farm is rapidly becoming a 
known center for good, purebred bulls. 

“We have little trouble selling our animals,’’ Boettcher 
declared. ‘‘Fortunately the greater share of the calves from 
our purebred cows have always been bull calves, therefore we 
have always had bulls to sell and in the five years which have 
passed since we started, we have paid for our foundation stock. 
As a result, only half of the herd is purebred at this time. It is 
gradually being increased, however.” 


5 by Knowlton and Boettcher farm 








Edward 
Boettcher 


BOETTCHER attends a great many cattle sales. Altho the 

purebreds are rapidly increasing by natural process, new 
stock is added to the herd each year. Boettcher recently at- 
tended a dispersal sale where he purchased a yearling for $260. 
The dam of this yearling cost the owner between three and 
four thousand dollars. Nothing but the best has gone into the 
Knowlton and Boettcher herd. 

“We couldn’t afford to keep a hired man thru the winter if 
we had grades,”’ Boettcher remarked. ‘It is only because we 
have high producing cows that we can afford to retain a man 
during the winter months.” 

Production is the keynote on this farm. With it alfalfa hay is 
closely interlinked. ‘‘The value of alfalfa cannot be over- 
estimated,’ Boettcher stated, when I seemed a bit surprised 
at the amount of milk his cows were producing. ‘We appre- 
ciate the value of alfalfa hay and have enough of it to feed all 

° 


A general view of the farm buildings 


HANKE 


our cattle. Together with alfalfa hay and plenty of corn silage, 
we feed a mixture composed of 200 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds linseed oilmeal, and 200 pounds of corn and cobmeal.’’ 

Here again the fact that the larger share of the feeds are 
home grown should be emphasized. A gas engine and feed 
grinder convert the corn and oats into the ground material 
ready for the mixture. The cows are fed one pound of feed to 
three pounds of milk. Each cow is fed in proportion to the 
amount of milk she produces. 

“T grow our calves on milk, oats and alfalfa hay,’’ Boettcher 
replied, when I remarked, ‘‘What slick-looking calves, you 
have.’”’ ‘We feed oats from a hopper where the calves can eat 
any.time. Milk from the separator is fed to the calves. And 
then, too, they get the choicest alfalfa hay. We feed whole 
oats until they are five to six months old. I had trouble feeding 
linseed oilmeal to calves, so I don’t feed t now until they are over 
six months old. The mature cow and the mature bull are made 
in the calf pen.” 

J. D. Knowlton takes a great deal of pride in the kind of 
buildings which are to be found on his farm. Last fall he built 
a new concrete milkhouse to house the engine which furnished 
the power for the cream separator and the milking machine. 
When one steps into the milkhouse, one is immediately im- 
pressed with the sanitary conditions. There is a large vat for 
cooling the milk or cream and shelves for the separator and 
milking machine parts. The stove, which keeps the milkhouse 
warm, is very popular on cold days. 


ED. BOETTCHER does not believe in using his hands or his 

feet when he can use his head. “I read a great deal during 
the winter months and I find it extremely helpful. I get a lot 
of new ideas which save both time and money here on the 
farm. I think if the average farmer would read more, he would 
get along better,’’ Boettcher said. 

Both the hay and the straw are in the barn and it is not 
necessary to go outside of the barn to do chores in the winter. 
We were discussing various arrangements when Boettcher 
stated, “You know the hired man and myself take turns doing 
chores on Sunday. I think every man ought to have a day’s 
rest frequently.” 

When I looked across the road and saw the hired man’s 
house and garage all nicely built and well painted, I asked 
Boettcher whether he had any trouble getting help during 
these times when it is hard to get help on the farm. He replied 
that they always have a man waiting to work for them and he 
hurries to get there if the other man should quit. One can 
readily see that a farm which treats its hired men as does the 
Knowlton and Boettcher farm, need have little fear of getting 
sufficient help. 

“And you also have some chickens?” I remarked. ‘Yes, I 
believe poultry is a profitable sideline,’ Boettcher affirmed. 
We then went over to the poultry house where 130 white rock 
yullets were enjoying themselves scratching in deep straw 
fitter. 

“We remodeled our poultry house this summer and are plan- 
ning to house about 300 layers. Our chickens have paid the 
grocery bills all fall and winte ' ? 

Boettcher believes in feeding livestock well. This also holds 
with his poultry. He has several mash hoppers and feeds a mix- 
ture of 100 pounds ground oats, 100 pounds ground corn, 100 
pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds wheat middlings and 100 
pounds tankage or meat meal. 

“Some people say you can cut down the tankage to 50 
pounds, but I feed equal parts of all,” he stated. “I think the 
better we feed livestock the better returns we get. The scratch 
mixture is composed of two parts corn and one of oats. The 
chickens also get their share of the skimmilk.”’ 

The old saying, “Give credit unto whom credit is due,” also 
applies to this story. N. O. Eckley, the high school agricultural 
instructor, has done much for the (Continued on page 91 


Combination poultry and hoghouse 















































ENDS THE DRUDGERY OF 
BARN CLEANING 


Louden Manure Carrier takes 
out five wheelbarrow loads each 
trip with practically no effort. 
Does it day after day for years. 
Easily installed. Moderate in 
cost. Biggest time and labor 
saver you can put in your barn. 
A 12-year old boy can use it. Get 
facts about it now. Write for 
illustrated folder. 











COWS MAKE MORE MILK 
WITH WATER BOWLS 
Increase milk flow at once. 
Gains 10% to 50%. Pay for them- 
selves and a profit besides, be- 

fore first winter is over. 

Lengthen lactation period.Save 
turning cows out to water in 
zero weather. Prevent spread 
of disease from cow to cow 
through water. A labor saver. 


Send for booklet and prices. 
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To Our Customers of theLast 59Years 


This message is addressed to thousands of farmers the world over who have installed Louden Barn Equipment 
—to the many making their first purchases-as well as the few still living who bought their first equipment 
from William Louden 59 years ago. A long time. Much longer than most manufacturers have been in business. 





We appreciate the confidence placed in us over this long 
period of time and the responsibility it carries with it. There- 
fore, we pledge conginued adherence to the Louden policies 
that have ever been in force from the very beginning: inven- 
tive leadership, the best of materials, expert workmanship, 
continuous mechanica! improvement, the utmost simplicity 
and practicability for every single product in the line—real 
quality, long, economical life and lasting satisfaction with 
every item of barn equipment we produce. 


LOUDE ™ 


LABOR-SAVING BARN EQUIPMENT 


makes barn work easier—saves time and drudgery every day in the year 
—makes cows comfortable and more productive—protects their health— 
Saves money and makes money for every user. From years of files, 
volumes could be compiled on customers’ satisfaction. “I installed a 
Louden Hay Carrier in 1871 and it is still in use.”—L. Clemens, Milton, 
Ill. “16 years ago I bought your steel stalls and stanchions. Wouldn’t 
trade for any other make today.”—C. J. Krause, N. Milwaukee, Wis. 
“I purchased one of your Manure Carriers in 1902. It has been in cone 
stant use ever since. One of the best investments I ever made.”—D. C. 
Fulton, Burgettstown, Pa. “First bought Louden Equipment in 1896. 
When in the market for more will certainly buy Louden.”—Zehntner 
Bros., White Sulphur Springs, Montana. 


Let Us Send You Illustrated Printed Matter 


explaining the exclusive “pasture comfort” features of Louden Stalls and Stan- 
chions; how Louden Water Bowls can be installed in old or new barns 














WHEN YOU BUILD—OR 
REMODEL YOUR BARN 


The Louden Barn Plan Department 
will gladly help you to get the most 
conveniently arranged barn—one 
that will save steps and labor for all 
the years to come; to plan abarn 
that saves lumber waste; to decide 
onthe best type of roof —thestrong- 
est and most enduring with large, 
roomy, open mow capacity; in fact 
to answer all problems in planning 
the best barn for the least money. 


HELP FREELY 

GIVEN 
This barn plan service was origin- 
ated in 1907 by Wm. Louden. Over 
15,000 barns have been built from 
the suggestions and plans freely 
given by Louden Barn Experts. Sim- 
ply tell us the number and kind of 
stock you want to house and when 
you intend to begin the work. We 
will send you postpaid, without ob- 
ligation, blue print plans to fit your 
needs. Write us today. 


and increase your milk income; why the worm gear hoist, durable track 
and heavy, spot welded tub put extra years of service in the big Louden 
Manure Carrier; practical information on Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, Bull, 
Cow and Calf Pens, Manger Divisions, Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Bull 
Staff, Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, 
Hog House Equipment, “Everything for the Barn.” 

Before you invest in any barn equipment send to Louden for illustrated 
literature and prices on this proven, always dependable equipment. Maiied 
postpaid, without obligation. Send coupon for quick reply. Mail it today. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2704 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


Albany Boston NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St.Paul LosAngeles 
Canadian Factory: Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LOUDEN, 2704 Court Street, Fairfield, towa 
Send me postpaid without obligation fuil infor- 
mation on: 


() Stalls and Stanchions [ 
{) Ventilating System 





Manure Carriers 
Water Bowls 


{ What other equipment’ 


Name 

Town 

R.F.D........ State 
fo cows horses and erpect to 
make some barn improvements. ( When?) .......... - 
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money saving oppor- 
tunities. A buyer's guide 











Seeds, ‘i 
factory prices which means 
® saving of a million dollars 
to farmers of America in 1926. 





































GallowaysNew Jf 


SEPARATOR 
ls 4 Wonder 


The masterpiece in bora = 
workmanship and quality Z=— 
materials. A skimming 
marvel because of all- 
around superior con- 
struction. A wonder- “ 
working vibrationless, low 
speed bow! with self centering neck bearing. 
All gears working in vapor oil bath. 






















Every Galloway Separator is backed by 
the success of 150,000 others now in use— Ww A yY S 
gome of them for over ten years with practical! TO 





mo repairs. The separator that leads the world 
for cream saving year in and year out. Unequalled 
for durability, for easy cleaning, for smooth, 
frictionless operation. Made in Galloway factories 
in big volume. Sold direct to you at only one small 
profit. All other extra profits remain at home with you 
in your own pocket. 


Beat ‘This if You Ca 



























ming, r? - turning 

with all others—then # 
let it pay for itself on 
Galloway’s Special 
easy payment plan. 

























No sale if the Gallo- checks 
Galloway a poe world to equal his money-ssvingh =a WY fails to make good profits 
offer to farmers. as g & separator at such age on claims, plane 





low direct price, on aaae 
terms and back every 
machine with an abso- 
lute factory guarantee. 
Don't take Galloway's fm. 
word for it. Use a Galloze=¥ Saag 












“ 





way Separator y oS” 


emitiieinii~ 
self—90 days. 


it. Test it. C Daoere it. If you like it then pay for 
it on any of Galloway's four payment plans. 


Jone SPREADER 


Three spreaders in one—Spreads manure, spread 










th 
the 





















straw, spreads LIME or other fertilizer. The only all- Day 
purpose-2-horse spreader. Built heavier, lasts longer. They 
Light draft. Lowdown. Big capacity. Get the facts Reach 
on how Galloway’s 3-in-1 spreader does the work. Saves Te 





time. Saves labor. Saves you money. 


Cheap Farm Power | 


There is a Galloway Engine for every job. Made in ff 
all sizes from 2% H. P. to9 H. P. Stationery_and ff 








portable. Also mounted with saw rigs. Heavy duty. 
Long stroke. Slow speed. Magneto equipped. Easy 
to start. Economical to operate. Low in price. Used 








on thousands of farms for past fifteen years. 30 Days 
Free Trial offer; on your farm, lets you be judge and 
jury of Galloway Engine quality. Easy terms. 


INCUBATORS 
and Brooders guaranteed by 
Galloway. Get bi hatches 
of peppy chicks wi "1 Gallo- 
way Incubators and save 
P them with Galloway 
Brooders. Sold 
at low money-sa 
prices. Galloway's 
hew catalo; 
tells vou 


about them, 
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SEEDS 


Galloway's bargain 
prices on hardy, aaly 
— gown stock ee 
qualit 
flower, F, and held 
hn tH 
writing ae us what kind of seeds 


you are interested in and we will asad 
you 2 packets of flower seeds FREE 


“ Gre fs: — 


Low 
Down. 




































Also all sizes 
of Srooders 










Filled with Bar- 
ains. Farm 
apment as 
illustrated, also 
arness, Plows, 
Cultivators, 
sues, Alu Ma- 
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Large . Capacity. 
Five Easy Ways to Buy TY 
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Sizes 2\, to9 
P. Station- 
ary or Portable 
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Box 87, 
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FALSE ECONOMY 


It is a generally accepted fact that the 
cheaper an article can be produced the 
more advantageous it is to the producer. 
Under certain conditions, however, this 
— does not apply. 

e dairymen actually lose money 
in their effort to economize. The mere 
a of a few pennies that otherwise 

t have been invested in cottonseed 
“) oilmeal often proved an expen- 
sive practice. Home-grown feeds fre- 
quently command a higher price when 
marketed thru the dairy cow than when 
sold to the elevator. The lowest feed cost 
required to produce one hundred pounds 
of milk is not always a true guide in deter- 
mining an efficient system to follow. 
Volume of busines done in a commercial 
concern or the amount of milk produced 
ek cow must be considered in the final 
et before a verdict can safely be 
reached. Practices that seem economical 
at first.may prove fallacious when more 
carefully reviewed. 

Two herds of cattle, both the same 
breed, owned in the same neighborhood, 
showed a marked contrast even tho the 
product was sold on the same market. The 
owner of the low producing herd, which 
we will call herd A, frequently commented 
on the expensive feeding methods of his 
neighbor. Feeding concentrates to any 
member of his herd during the summer 
season was considered a ruinous practice. 

for a short time immediately after 
reshening was grain of any kind fed. This 
— consisted of ear corn and a little 
wheat bran. Corn fodder formed the chief 
source of winter roughage. 

Under such a system of herd manage- 
ment the feed cost was naturally very 
low. Some months the cost per cow did not 
exceed two dollars. When the year’s 
work was completed, the records showed 
that this herd had produced milk for 
ninety-three cents per hundred pounds. 
This was six cents per hundred lower than 
herd B. The amount of milk produced per 
cow was so small, however, that the income 
over feed cost of the owner’s labor income 
was less than one-fifth that of the better 
fed herd. Following is a comparison of the 
records as shown by the cow testing 
association: 





Herd Herd 

A B 
BEC. OF COWBs io nc ve ccccccece it 
Average milk, Ibs.........e++: 6,350 
Average fat, lbs....... 360 
Value of product....... ae $219.97 
Average feed ‘cost............ 34.60 62.97 
Average income over feed cost. 29.67 156.30 


Why milk five cows for 300 days each 
year when one will give as much labor 
income? Why maintain stable room for 
five animals when one will return as 
much profit? Surely the owner of this 
herd is practicing false economy! Such 
men are doing the dairy business untold 
injury. They exert a restraining influence 
on progress and development in the com- 
munity. They create a false impression 
of the dairy industry and may even tend 
to discourage some who have already 
begun to build up a herd. And last but 
not least, the greater part of the produc- 
tion from such herds is thrown on the 
market at the flush season, thus helping 
to make a a which often sets the 
price.—G. A. W., In 





The season for frozen pipes is here. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1460, distributed 
free or request by the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., aims to help householders on 
minor ‘repair jobs like thawing out and 


repairing pipes. 

















“‘We Need Less 
Help’”’ 


Spring wheat. A thou- 
sand acres to seed. One 
four year old Case tractor. 
One man. Twelve and a 
half day’s work. Crop well 
planted, and on time. 

“I am telling you this 
because I do not believe the 
average farmer knows how 
much a tractor like mine 
will save in hired help and 
in the cost of doing so much 
work in ashort time. Every 
grain growing farmer 
should have a steady-going 
Case tractor.” 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. P24 Racine Wisconsin 














OTTAWA MFG.CO. 
8217 White St., Ottawa, Kansas 
Big.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cream Separator 
atia't 30d wrial Bargai - 
a ‘ n " 
Sslow as $19.2. Monthly terms. Or dis- 
count for cash. Free parts for one year. 
back guarantee. A 32 years suc- 
coss. Write today. 


Enipire Cream Sales Co. 


105 Baltic Bidg., (Inc.) Loulevitie, 


THE WORLD'S CHAMPION DAIRY COW 


is a Milking Shorthorn giving 1,614 Ibs. butterfat in a 
year, official test, and in 2 months before freshening 
increasing in weight from 1,680 to 2,218 Ibs. Informa- 
tion about Milking Shorthorns, the Durham cattle of- 
our forefathers, good for both beef and milk, and 
about herds of over 100 American breeders, on request. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Box 408, Independence, Is, 

















WINTER DAIRYING 


L. B. Keller, Seneca county, Ohio, says 
he finds winter dairying fits in well as part 
of a plan of operating a general farm. 
Keller is rated by those who know him as 
one of the most successful general farmers 
in his part of the state. He farms rather 
extensively and produces splendid crops 
of grain and livestock. He does this with 
@ minimum number of hired men and with- 
out fussing or fretting at any season of the 
year. 

Keller insists that having his cows calve 
in the fall acts as a balance wheel that 
turns his farm work into a smooth, rather 
easy running organization. This plan en- 
ables him to keep his men busy thruout 
the year. This makes it possible for him to 
have men who are acquainted with his 
farm and his stock and who can do very 
much better work for him. 

By having his cows freshen in the fall, 
he is able to do the heavier work with his 
herd when the field work is slack. His 
entire acreage of corn is either put into 
the silo or is cut for corn fodder. Thus his 
field work ends rather early. This makes 
it possible to turn his main attention to 
the dairy herd when the calves begin to 
arrive. 

When spring comes, the calves are 
turned out on grass and require very little 
attention. The cows are turned out, too. 
They always increase their production 
when put on good, green pasture. 

Keller plans his crops so that he has an 
abundance of feed suited to winter dairy- 
ing. He has long been a successful grower 
of alfalfa and he produces enough of this 
crop to feed his cows all they will eat from 
the beginning of the season to the next. 
He has a big silo which he fills with the 
best quality of corn that he can provide. 
His barns are sufficient to furnish very 
good shelter and to provide a very satis- 
factory place in which to work during the 
winter months. 

Keller says that one of the really big 
advantages in winter milking is that. his 
financial returns are greater. As reasons 
for this statement, he says that his ex- 
perience has proved that the cows now 
produce a greater quantity of milk or 
cream in a twelve-month period than when 
he followed a plan of having them calve 
in the spring. He also receives a higher 
price in winter for his dairy products.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


CANE FOR COWS 


“Cane and corn planted together make 
a silage combination that is mighty hard 
to beat,” says J. W. Jensen, dairyman of 
Audubon county, Iowa. ‘More of it is 
eaten than corn alone, and it is greatly 
relished by the cows. 

“It makes a good, heavy growth, too. 
From twelve acres of corn and cane 
planted last spring, I filled two silos, 
twelve feet six inches in diameter and 
thirty feet high.” 

George Kibby, a dairyman in another 
part of the same county, also gives cane 
his hearty endorsement as a fine feed for 
dairy cows. Kibby plants it alone and 
does not convert it into silage. He cuts and 
shocks it and then feeds it as a roughage 
thru the winter. 

A number of Nebraska farmers have 
also had very satisfactory experiences with 
cane, according to Jensen, who recentl 
visited in that state. They plant it both 
with corn for silage and alone for winter 
roughage. They like it because, fed either 
way, it is very much relished by the cows, 
A large tonnage produced per acre is also 








an advantage—W, C, M., Iowa, 
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Extra quarts 
from every cow 


by stopping 
feed waste 


FTER the change from pasturage to 
the heavier, drier winter feeds four 
cows out of five fail to fully digest 

and assimilate all of the milk-making 
values in the food they consume. 


You can stop this waste and add extra 
quarts daily to the production of your 
cows by giving them the aid of Kow-Kare 
in their regular diet. This all-medicine 
invigorator has a wonderful stimulating 
and building-up effect on the entire set of 
milk-making organs. Kow Kare rescues 
many feed dollars that otherwise would 
be wasted. 

Do not confuse Kow-Kare with highly 
stimulating concentrates and _ so-called 
stock feeds. It is not a food, and provides 
none of the elements of forced feeding. 
It is a medicine that the average cow’s 
system urgently needs to convert nature’s 
foods into a paying volume of milk, 
especially in winter. 

A tablespoonful in the feed at intervals, governed 


by conditions, puts more milk in the pails—and all 
the while it is building sturdy health into your 


oi FREE BOOK 
On Cow Diseases 


For cows “Off Feed” or suffering from such ail- 
ments as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., Kow-Kare is t 
safe and sure corrective. Used by thousands 
dairymen for thirty years. Our free book, “The 
Home Cow Doctor,” filled with dairy information, 
free on request. 

Kow-Kare comes in two sizes, $1.25 and 65e— 
at feed dealers, general stores, druggists. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. S, Lyndonville, Vt. 


—— 
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Amick Works With Healthy Cows 


He Is Not Kicking About Hard Luck 


By I. J. MATHEWS 





GROUP 
A of men 

were 
standing in the 
cooperative 
creamery at Co- 
lumbus, _Indi- 
ana. We were 
talking cows 
mostly, when a 
young fellow 
breezed along- 
side the plat- 
form with a 
roadster - truck 
and set off a can 
of cream and 
four or five cans 
of skimmilk. 
At the invita- 
tion of the but- 
termaker, the 
coterie rushed for some tin cups hanging on the wall. and 
directly some of the cream had gone for the manufacture of 
whiskers. 

And then my attention was called to the skimmilk which 
Marion Amick had set off when he delivered the cream. I have 
seen swarms of people carting canisters filled with skimmilk 
away from creameries, but this was 
the first time I had seen skimmilk 











The Amick home 


parts to the milking machine assembly are put into a tank of 
cold water. A little later, water is heated on the oil stove and 
the utensils are thoroly washed in hot water, then they are 
scalded and again covered with pure, cold water. They are 
assembled at milking time and the dairyman says that he has 
never detected the least sign of an off odor, even during the 
hottest summer weather. 

When we got in behind the long row of cows, two things 
stood out to make this grade herd remarkable—one was the 
size of the cows and the other the size and prominence of their 
udders. Last year this long row of twenty-one butterfat manu- 
facturers must have worked over a lot of feed. They averaged 
325 pounds of fat and brought to their owner $126 per cow in 
addition to milk for the family and whole milk enough to veal 
seventeen bull calves and raise three heifers. 

Wonderful milk production, but reproduction? How bully! 
It was ever thus with the man who wants to increase his herd. 
Or is this just Nature’s way of hanging crepe on a vaulting 
ambition? 

Amick’s feeding methods are the most remarkable thing 
about the dairy, altho they savor of nothing but applied com- 
mon sense. In the first place, he is a crank on salting the cows 
every day, not just hit or miss. Not many dairymen mention 
salt as the most neglected factor in the milk cow’s ration, but this 
is true, Amick has found. If you look incredulous, he looks at 
you, then launches an explanation, chuckling as he proceeds. 

‘Milk is 87 percent water, and that should show anyone that 
salt is very important a~ a vehicle to take the water into the 

cow. Three years ago I was a pro- 
miscuous salte ar—salting whenever 





separated on the farm and brought 
to the creamery. When I learned 
that this was a daily occurrence and 
that this skimmilk was to be used as 


HORSE STALLS 


the fancy struck me. Then one day 
Henry Helmich told me I should 
salt every day, so I commenced 
giving about two _ tablesp~onfuls 





starter, | was immediately obsessed 
with a desire to inquire further into 
the conditions surrounding the herd, 
for I know that the skimmilk used 
for starter must be scrupulously 


DRIVEWA 


every morning on the ensilage. From 
h the ten cows I was getting 85 
pounds of fat a week. The week 
after I commenced systematic salt- 
ing, the production went up to 95 





























clean to avoid flavors foreign to good CORN CRIB , OAS RENE pounds of fat a week and remained 
butter. And as the creamery was ae about there. That opened my eyes. 
receiving from ten to fifteen gallons Daley 200M “Everything that goes into the 
; . | CREA 
of this per day, it must perforce be GROUND .) body must be in solution and no 
a good-sized herd in good produc- —~ OATS FI | SEPARATOR amount of tank heating will get the 
tion—else delivering that amount OATS BIN \ Wie. TO HOUSE h cows to take enough water, espe- 
of milk on ground hog day would r Sealed “ cially in cold winter weather. The 
have been impossible. ey ae salt does it very effectively. We 


Amick is one of those jovial, big 


' 
keep the ice thawed out clear to the 














fellows—the kind that being shorn mae 2. oe ne ree eae aes 1 edge of the tank, but even at that, 

of worry puts surplus energy into COWS STANTIONS |} | ry the cows will not drink enough.” 
rains. That’s the ki ave ob- ¥ &: Bi a ust a few days before I visited 
brains. Tha the kind, I have ob cus ‘ulin NG LOCATION OF FANS ABOVE COWS Ju ys 8 
served, usually makes good with PENS = DOTTED LINE SHOWS SHAET FROM ENGINE Amick on the Bartholomew county 
C. Glick, I had 


Jerseys, as this breed has nervous- 
ness, plus, therefore the herdsman 





WHICH DRIVES FANS AND MILKER AT SAITE TIME i 


farm, owned by J 
read a headline—‘‘A million insane; 








needs nervousness minus if the two 
are to come out even in good 
humor. 

We puddled up thru the lane to 
the barn. The night before I had staged the mud scow act in 
another barnyard and tho somewhat muddy, this Amick 
Jersey yard was dry in comparison—another sign of the dairy- 
man de luxe. 

Once inside the barn, I found myself face to face with the 
sanctum-sanctorum of cleanliness—the dairy room. It was 
quite unusual so I called for the ‘“‘why”’ of putting it in. The 
answer received is characteristic of the manage ment which has 
put Amick in the front row of dairymen altho he is de: aling with 
gr: ades : almost entirely. 

‘‘We did have the separator in the house, but every day we 
had to carry the milk to the house, grind it out by hand, then 
carry the skimmilk back to the barn to the calves and hogs. 
That took lots of time, no little elbow grease and it was just 
sweep, sweep, sweep from the first rainy weather of fall until 
spring was turning to summer. So we built this 9x14-foot dairy 
room right into the barn. The hay mow is right up above, to be 
sure, but the ceiling is double boarded and that keeps all the 
dirt from up there. We just happened to have an old laundry 
tub divided into two parts and this fastened to the wall at just 
the right height makes cleaning the pails and milking machine 
tubes, teat cups, etc., a much easier job. That two-burner oil 
stove furnishes us with hot water to clean and scald the dishes 
and the engine there furnishes power to drive the separator, the 
milker, and run the fans.” 

The farm’s water supply is in an elevated and covered tank 
near the house, but it is high enough so the tubs in the dairy 
room are filled by simply opening a valve. 

As soon as the cows are milked in the morning, the pails and 


Se not one physically fit,” implying 


Inside the barn that normality is a matter of 


physical fitness and I believe that. 

But I couldn’t help but be reminded 
of this again as I walked behind those cows and noted their 
vigor and health while the owner was raking up the past of 
each one. Health, apparently, was the main consideration and 
it was health and good fee ding that were giving him profitable 
production. 

He has lost but one cow since he has been dairying. He feeds 
silage twice a 
day, about as 
much as_ the 
cows will clean 
up. At noon, 
the cows bale 
dry, mixed hay. 
The grain is put 
right onto the 
feed in the morn- 
ing and the cows 
get grain on the 
PAY G plan— 
meaning “pay as 
you go.” Each 
cow gets a pound 
of grain for each 
three pounds of 
milk she gives. 
The grain ration 
consists of four 
parts of ground 
(Cont. on p. 99 


A view of the cows at work 











SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
is used only in Goodyear Tires 
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What makes the big difference? 


Those who know say SUPERTWIST” 


This past year the tire-users of America have seen 
demonstrated once more the traditional superior- 
ity or Goodyear manufacture. 


They have seen the balloon tire, under the touch 
of Goodyear experience and skill, brought from un- 
certainty and doubt into established national usage. 


They have seen the Goodyear-made balloon tire 
tried and not found wanting under the most varied 
and severe service to which a tire is subject. 


Whether on primitive mountain trail or the city’s 
level asphalt, they have seen it deliver every 
wanted property of durability and comfort. 


It is true, of course, that Goodyear’s incomparable 
background of more than 75,000,000 tires sup- 
plied to the public has much to do with this 
performance. 


It is true, too, that Goodyear fidelity to tested de- 
sign and to quality material has contributed might- 
ily to this new tire’s unalloyed success 


But even more directly, it must be confessed, is 
the superb behavior of Goodyear balloons trace- 
able to yet another cause, 





Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Goodyear Means Good Wear : 


‘Shat cause is SuPERTWIST, the now celebrated 
cord fabric, developed and perfected by Goodyear 
to solve the special needs of the low-pressure tire. 


The fundamental advantage of SUPERTWIST is its 
greater elasticity; it far outstretches the breaking 
point of standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes a 
stone or obstruction, the SUPERTWIST cords give 
to and yield under the blow, stretching and re- 
covering, like rubber bands. 


Their function is not alone to resist the shock of 
impact, but to absorb it and thus to distribute the 
strain over a greater portion of the tire. 


This ability, to stretch minimizes any chance of 
cord breakage, and affords special protection 
against carcass rupture and similar injuries. 


You want the big difference that is in Goodyear 
Tires, a difference which makes “more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 


Through SuPERTWIST you can now get it im greater 
measure than ever—yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





the saw 
that cuts 


THERE need 
be no mystery 
about buying 
the right saw for 
farm work. Not 
if you under- 
Pee stand afewbasic 

2 Bs facts about saws. 
A saw is for cutting—nothing 
else. Get the saw that cuts best 
and you have the best saw. 

Henry Disston made a saw 
that cut better than others. He 
developed Disston Steel to give 
a keener, more lasting edge ... 

Eighty-five years of making 
saws that cut! Saws that cut 
faster, because no blade can 
take and hold an edge like 
Disston Steel. Saws that cut 
more easily, because Disston 
taper in the blade, and the fitting 
of the Disston handle, give natu- 
ral balance. Saws that cut straight 
and true, smithed and filed by 
Disston craftsmen! 

Your own hardware dealer 
will sell you, today, a Disston 
Saw that cuts better than ever. 

HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 

















Send forthe Disston | ® 

Saw, Tool and File £4 
Book, free to farm- ; 
ers. Full of help and 
4 information about 
hand, cross-cut, and 


a 
other saws and toole | 
seston makes for | Pe 


‘armers’ use. 














SUGGESTS A RATION 


A satisfactory grain mixture commonly 
fed in Indiana for milk production is rec- 
ommended by L. H. Fairchild of Purdue 
University. It is made up of four parts 
ground corn, two parts ground oats, two 
age bran and one part linseed oilmeal all 

y weight. Plenty of legume hay will 
reduce the need of oilmeal. Roughage con- 
sisting of non-legume hay and corn stover 
needs at least two parts of some high pro- 
tein concentrate to balance. 

Corn silage, alfalfa, clover or soybean 
hay and a grain mixture of four parts 
ground corn, two parts ground oats and 
one part ground soybeans provide all the 
nutrients necessary for economical pro- 
duction. A grain mixture of corn and 
oats or corn and wheat bran is not com- 
plete because of lack of protein. Cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oilmeal, corn gluten 
meal, soybean oilmeal or ground soybeans 
can be used to bring up the protein con- 
tent. 


IT PAID TO HAVE RECORDS 


Farmers of Clayton county, Iowa, real- 
ize what a cow testing association means to 
the man who milks cows. At the present 
time nine of these associations function 
in the county. Of this number six have 
their entire membership within the county 
and the other three have part of their 
membership within the borders of the 
county. All of these organizations are, of 
course, the direct result of the efforts of 
the county farm bureau. 

The production of two herds of the 
Big-Four association illustrate the value 
of these associations. The breeding of 
these two herds is similar, the difference 
in production being in the feeding and care 
of the animals. One herd of fifteen cows 
produced a total of only 2,157.9 pounds of 
butterfat at a feed cost of $447.34, making 
a profit above feed cost of $457.30. The 
pr wen herd of seven cows produced 2,503.5 
pounds of butterfat at a feed cost of 
$376.97 and returned a profit of $791.89 
above feed cost. In other words, the seven 
cows gave their owner $334.59 more profit 
than the fifteen and with much less labor. 

In the case of the fifteen animals, a ra- 
tion of timothy hay, corn stover, ear corn 
and some oats was fed. Roughages were 
red clover hay and silage for winter feed- 
ing. The grain ration was made up of 
500 pounds corn and cobmeal, 200 pounds 
ground oats, 200 pounds wheat bran and 
200 pounds of linseed oilmeal. The man 
with the small herd not only fed a balanced 
ration, but he fed his cows according to 
their production, which the man with the 
large herd neglected to do. 

The man with the small herd said he 
considered it necessary to weigh the milk 
night and morning from each cow at least 
once a month and to have it tested for 
butterfat. By having membership in a 
test association both men profited—the 
man with the small herd knew he was 
handling his cows in the proper manner 
and the man with the large herd had his 
records to show where he was wrong and 
could remedy the defect. 

The question is often raised, “Do pro- 
tein feeds pay?” Membership in a test 
association proves this beyond a doubt 
and example is again taken from the same 
association as before. 

Two herds of nine cows each are taken, 
the one belonging to Eli Bailey, the other 
to Mr. Christopherson. These two men 
were formerly in partnership and all of 
their cows are closely related, being half 
or three-quarter sisters. The Bailey cows 
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SEPARATOR 
FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS 


IF RETURNED ei 

You don't have to take our word. For 30 days, 
try any size— from the small, l-cow separator, § 
to large 850 Ib. capacity. Test it. Compareit. 
When you find it the it separator, forthe © 
least money, you ever saw or used, you may 
pay balance incashoreasy monthlypayments, & 
he American is sold only direct at 7 


FACTORY PRICES 


You get a separator that 
turns easily, gets all the 
cream, is sanitary and 
easy to clean. Prices as 
low as $24.95. Install- 
ment as little as $2.15 
a month, 


many md pointe near 
you insure prompt de- 
livery. 


Send for CATALOG 


Don’t fail to get our fully illus- 
trated catalog first. Seeour very 
low prices, guarantee, extreme- 
ly easy terms. Absolute fair 
pee» hy Write today. 


American Separator Company, 
Box 2-K, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Dept. 2-K, 1929 W. 43rd St.,Chicago, Ill. 


Sore Teats 


mean a sure Joss of milk flow— 
: loss that need not be tolerated 
or even one milking. Balm. 
ee es en 
anycu crac 
+ mony ‘of the udder, 
bag, bunches—in fact any in- 
furedconditionofthese delicate tissues. 
Bag Balm penetrates quickly, bri 
brisk circulation, begins healing et 4 
Easy and pleasant to use; cannottaint the 
milk. Bag Balm has scores of emergency 
uses on the farm. Don't be without it. 
Big 10-ounce package, 60c, at feed deal- 
=. general i i te mail 
om us, postpai 
Wrinkles, Rien on request. ” 












































DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, V 


Dept.S, 
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KOW — KARE 











150 LOADS 
MANURE per Day 





Your Fordson equipped with new Lessmann Loader will earn real 
eash. It will load manure, dirt ar Straighten creeks, ra- 

ou have to do. County board 
cr road work. Neiahbore will 


than day labor. One farmer loaded 4,500 loade the firet 
season. Weite for large cireular and ask your Ford dealer 





averaged 5,851 pounds of milk and 253.4 | 








ESSMANN LOADER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 1593, Des Moines, towa 




























pounds of butterfat. They were fed corn 
silage, stover, timothy hay and a very 
small amount of ear corn and oats. Aver- 
age feed cost was $37.96 and the profit 
above feed cost was $85.59. The Christo- 
pherson herd averaged 8,409 pounds of 
milk and 329 pounds of butterfat. It was 
fed corn silage, clover hay and a grain 
mixture made up of corn and cobmeal, 
ground oats, wheat bran, cottonseed meal 
and linseed oilmeal. Feed cost per cow 
was $46.31 and a profit above cost of feed 
was $98.32 or $12.73 more per cow than 
Bailey cleared. Only reeords can bring 
out these points. 

Are you feeding your cows too much, 
too little or just enough? If you do not 
keep a record yourself or belong to a test 
association, how do you know? Feeding 
can be overdone and the following figures 
are taken from the Winneshiek county 
association to prove it. In February one 
of the association members was feeding 
mixed timothy and clover hay with a grain 
ration which would balance well. His 
total feed cost was $73.03. In March he 
ran out of mixed hay and had to feed tim- 
othy hay. Due to the low protein con- 
tent of the hay, he added more linseed 
oilmeal to his grain mixture and increased 
the daily allowance of grain for each cow. 
He measured his feed and did not weigh it. 
3y changing the grain mixture and adding 
nore oilmeal, the weight of the mixture 

was changed, which the member did not 
take into consideration when he was 
feeding. As a result, he was feeding some 
of his cows half again as much grain as 
they needed. His total cost of feed 
amounted to $91.28 in March, making an 
increase of $18.25 in the cost of feed. 
There was no increase in the amount of 
butterfat, but a slight decrease and a 
decrease of $18.90in net profit of the herd. 

Some of this decrease can be laid to the 
change from mixed hay to timothy hay, 
but not all of.it. Here is a place where a 
small scale would have come in handy.— 


C. L. R., lowa, 


HOW ONE HERD STARTED 


Just forty-two years ago the twenty- 
third of February, Ascanius, one of the 
first Holstein bulls ever seen in Dane 
county, Wisconsin, was proudly led out 
- the Sugar River V: alley Farm by Werner 

lasher, youthful member of the Tasher 
partnership. 

John Tasher, senior, bought this bull 
on the advice of the boys who wanted to 
go into the purebred business. The pur- 
chase was the beginning of a herd that 
has since grown to more than eighty head. 
Werner Tasher is now the owner of the 
farm. 

Tasher has a natural love for animals 
and it early became his work to look after 
the stock. When his brother died in 1901, 
he took over the farm. ‘‘We changed from 
zrades to purebreds very slowly,” he 
says. ‘‘For two years Ascanius was used 
only on the grade herd. But in 1885 we 
bought a purebred cow with a heifer calf 
at her side to begin our work with regis- 
tered cattle. 

“No more purebred females were pur- 
hased until 1898 when two others were 
bought. Our present herd of over eighty 
purebreds all trace on the mother’s side 
to these four cows.” 

The herd has been developed thru care- 
ful selection of females from the original 
four cows and their descendants mated 
vith high class, purebred bulls. In his 
forty years’ experience as a Holstein 
breeder, Tasher has used a seore of bulls 
purchased in several states and from a 
dd ozen herds. “I always go to see my bulls 

before I buy them because of the bull’s 
great influence on the production of the 
next generation,” declares this old veteran 
of the dairy game.—G. A. P., Wis. 


General 
Kansas agricultural 


Farm Leases in Kansas. 
Bulletin No. 221, 
ollege, Manhattan. 
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facts in the case? 


First, it is extremely doubtful 
that the western railways are 
doing as well as the farmers are 
in net earnings. 

Second, in comparison with 
pre-war levels, western railway 
rates are much lower now than 
farm prices. 

Third, only a fraction of the 
increase sought will fall upon the 
farmers, and that increase will 
lack a great deal of offsetting the 
rate reductions on farm products 
that were made in 1922. 

Fourth, because good railway 
service is vital to farm welfare, 
the farmer can much less afford 
to have the price he pays for rail- 
way service kept unduly low than 
the price of anything else he buys. 


Farm and Railway 
Earnings 


The western railways earned an 
average of 3.8 per cent on their 
property investment in 1924 and 
about 4 per cent in 1925. These 
figures are accurately determined 
in a uniform way prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. No such exact report is 
available on farm earnings, but 
the Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that the average 
net return, of the farmers of the 
country on the value of their 
property in the year ended June 
30, 1925, was 4.6 percent. If this 
estimate is even approximately 
correct, then the western railways 
earned less than the farmers. 

At present prices and rates 
western farm proddcts have 
greater purchasing power.in buy- 
ing railway transportation than in 
buying almost anything else the 
farmer uses. The increases in the 
wages and other operating costs 
of the western railways since 
1911 have averaged about 100 
per cent, and their taxes have in- 
creased about 265 per cent. De- 
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of Farmers 


and Railways 


The principal argument being made against an advance of 
freight rates in western territory is that the farmers should 
not be asked to pay higher rates because they are making 
relatively less net income than the railways. 


What are the 


spite these increased expenses, 
the increase in the average freight 
rate of the western railways since 
1911 has been only 28 per cent. 
Even with the proposed advance, 
the average western freight rate 
would be only about 35 per cent 
higher than it was in 1911. The 
increase in the same period in 
the average price of farm prod- 
ucts, according to government re- 
ports, has been about 72 per cent 

The amount the farmer pays infreigh 
rates is a comparatively small part of 
his totalexpense. His interest, histaxes, 
the prices he pays for other things have 
increased much more proportionately, 
and fluctuations in them ordinarily 
affect him much more than changes in 
freight rates. It is well to remember, 
therefore, that less than one-third of 
the advance of 5 per cent being asked 
by the western railways would be made 
upon farm products, and the advance 
upon farm products would be only one- 
third as great as the reductions in rates 
made upon them in 1922. 


No Gain By Starving 
the Railways 


Western farmers have been ber efiting 
by railway rates relatively lower than 
the prices of their products, and they 
would continue so to benefit even if 
the small advance proposed in rates 
were made. It cannot reasonably be 
asked, therefore, that among all those 
with whom the farmers do business the 
western railways alone should be re- 
quired to accept an excessively low net 
income. In the long run this would do 
great injury tothe farmers themselves. 

he railways cannot continue to ren- 
der good and adequate service under 
increasing requirements unless allowed 
to earn a reasonable average net in- 
come. What the western railways seek 
in asking an advance in rates is an op- 
portunity to better their service, be- 
cause they realize that the railways 
cannot prosper upon an enduring basis 
unless the farmers prosper likewise. 

The ultimate solution of the western 
farm problem must be found, not in 
low freight rates that will in the long 
run be ruinous to the railways, but in 
adequate prices for farm products— 
prices that will increase the net in- 
come of the farmer by increasing his 
ability to pay for railway transporta- 
tion and for everything else he must 
buy to run his farm. 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that 
you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 











THIS AIR RIFLE 


for selling 36 pekgs Sen-Sen Candy at 
5cts. a pckg. Rifle first-class. When sold return 
our $1.80 and we will send rifle, all postage prepaid. 








SEED 


Giant Pansy, allfor 10c. B 


PATENT: SENSE, 


BLUINE MPG. CO., S-783 Mill St.. CONCORD JCT., MASS. 
(A SN CRRA OE 


5 Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 10 varieties Annual 
Flowers, 8 sorts Spencer Sweet Peas, 8kifids 
ULBS: 5 Dahlias, 50c.; 5 Royal 


Cannas, 50c, 50 Orchid Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors, 50c. 
100 Gladiolus Bulblets, 25c. A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Neb. 
free book for inventors 
seeking largest d pro- 
des F &t., Washington, D.C. Est.1869 








Speed Up Work-Reduce Labor-and 


Increase Your Profits this Year- 
with the 


Zo _CEN TAUR 


EVER before has any farm tractor—re- 

gardless of price — offered such an 

abundance of practical, profit-earning 
features! Never before have you had an 
opportunity to buy a power unit that would 
do—at such small cost—the things that 
CENTAUR does! Atacost of a few — 
per hour it will cultivate a 9 acre field— 
one day. It will pull a 12” plow, heavy "Be 
row, seeder and other field implements. And 
it is just right for belt jobs. In brief, the 
CENTAUR is the tractor that you have always 
looked for— a small size, full-powered unit 
that will handle your farm work easily and 
economically. 


For Large and Small Farms 


If you own a small farm —5 to 50 acres — 
the CENTAUR will take care of all your pow- 
er work — better, quicker and cheaper than 
horses — and far more comfortably, because 
you ride instead of walk. With the CEN- 
TAUR there is no more trudging thru heavy 
mud when plowing or doing other field work. 
You slip one the spring seat, shift the gears and do all 
of your work oom . quickly, comfortably. For large 
farms the CENTAUR is invaluable as a seconda 
power unit. It i ‘ideal for cultivating — and for all 
general utility work. 
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Six Years of Success 


The CENTAUR isn’t new and untried. 
Six years of remarkably satisfactory ser- 
vice on thousands of farms have proved 
it to be right in every detail. No matter 
what size farm you own, the CENTAUR 
has a definite service to render you. It is 
the one tractor that solves your problem 
of getting farm work done easily and 
quickly—at bed-rock cost—and on time! 


Write at Once for Full Particulars 


Right now is the time to get your CENTAUR. Spring Pewien | is just ahead of you. And then come more 
months of heavy work. Let us prove to you how the R_ will more than pay for itself in saving 
your time and labor on all of these jobs, A letter or post wa will bring you all the facts. Write at once. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO., 28 Central Avenue, Greenwich, Ohio 
0 2 ONE YEAR 
For any Size—Direct from Factory 
You can now get one of these splendid money-making, labor- 
more before you pay. You won't feel the 
New BUTTERFLY Separator 
No. 2% Junior—a light-rumning, easy- b> 6 
$ 44 ray omg | separator. Skims 120 
per hour. We also make four ‘other sizes 
up to our big 600 lb. capacity machine 
liberal terms of only $ @ year to pay. 
RAN 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Y GrerMe, 
Against Defects in Material and Workmanship 
these splendid machines will earn its own cost and more before you pay. 
Try it alongside of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. If not 
you can return it at our expense and we will refund your €2 deposit a 
Giiz° Bay gas the itetactrel ok tare aang inks OORT. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG.CO., 2205 Marshall Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


saving machines on aplan whereby it will earn m ite own mm cot and 
cleaning, close-skimming, —- fully; 
shown here— all sold 2 pa oe low prices and on our 
You can have 30 days’ free trial and see for yourself how oe A one of 
pay the freight charges both ways. You won’t be out ous pone, You 
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New Improved 1926 BEEMAN Models! 4 


America’ e Pioneer Small Tractors te 
and Power C ap ny y 


this CONCRETE MIXER 
direct from factory. A quality 
mixer at low mailorder prices. 
out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 
Write for free cuties showing 
mixers, block mol de, garden 
tools, eto. 











cultivate, etc, 





T 
Also do belt work. 7 
Built in 2 sizes, 
For full informa- 
tion, write the 













Tractor Co. 
3810 Fifth St.N.B, 


Minneapolis. Mian, al % GILSON BROTHERS Co., 


Bex 575, Fredenia, Wis. 
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LEAKY SEPARATORS 
No farmer in his right mind would feed 
butterfat to his pigs and poultry—not at 
the present lofty price of butterfat. Never- 
theless, a good many farmers are feeding 
butterfat to their stock, albeit uninten- 


tionally. It’s a grand and glorious feeling 
for the pigs and poultry when they get a 
nice bit of rich butterfat in the skimmilk, 
but it does not generate any such feeling 
in the breast of the farmer who is feeding it 
when he finds out about it. 

The fault lies with the great labor-saver 
of the farm—the cream separator. There 
is no way of knowing just how much 
money is lost to the farmers of the coun- 
try in this way in a year’s time, but if 
accurate figures could be compiled, there is 
no doubt that the total amount of such 
losses would be startling. 

As an instance, figures compiled on 
forty Iowa cow testing associations show 
that during the year from September 1, 
1924, to September 1, 1925, faulty sepa- 
rators cost their owners $6, '862.71. But 
since the big majority of Iowa farmers are 
not yet members of cow testing associa- 
tions, the above loss represents that 
found in only a small percentage of the 
total number of cream separators in use 
in the state. 

In Pottawattamie county, Iowa, one 
new separator which had not been proper- 
ly adjusted lost its owner almost enough 
money in a single month to have paid his 
association dues for six months. The total 
loss during the year in Clayton county, 
Iowa, if averaged among the members of 
the nine associations in that county, 
would amount to more than six dollars per 
member. 

Cow testers give the following as some 
of the more common reasons why some 
separators do not give the best results: 
Worn bowl, spindles and _ bushings; 
machines not standing perfectly level; 
machines not tuned up to the rated speed; 
bowls setting too low; and worn and loose 
discs. 

It may be rather trite to say that it 
pays. to replace worn parts with new ones, 

ut it is well worth repeating. Another 
thing, it does not take long to find out 
whether the machine is standing level, 
and it makes a lot of difference to the 
owner. And it is well to bear in mind that 
best results cannot be expected with a 
slowly turned machine. Directions for 
operating generally come with all sepa- 
rators. They should be followed; that’s 
why they are given. Is your separator 
getting all the cream out of the milk?— 
W. C. M., Iowa. 





HE KEEPS THEM FULL 


Dairy cows will respond to good treat- 
ment and rations with accompanying in- 
creases in net profits, Walter Taylor, 
Peoria county, Illinois, dairyman, has 
found. Taylor uses a ration composed of 
corn silage, alfalfa hay, corn, oats, linseed 
oilmeal and cottonseed meal. 

Believing that each cow as an individual f 
requires individual treatment, Taylor Pr 
feeds according to production. One of his 8 
cows during a ninety-day test ate 3,476 
pounds of silage, 434 pounds of clover hay, PY 
708 pounds of alfalfa hay, 1,093 pounds of 
corn, 497 pounds of oats, 79 pounds of oil 
meal and 169 pounds of cottonseed meal ) 
This was a ce ae 4 ration, his figures 
showed.—G. C. T., 







More than seven million cattle were 
tested for bovine tuberculosis thruout 
the United States last year. This is an 














increase of about two million over 1924. 
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DAIRYING METHODS 


An analysis of the figures of the Potta- 
wattamie county, Iowa, cow testing asso- 
ciation’s work for last October brings out 
a number of interesting facts. It is the 
more interesting because, instead of giv- 
ing a glimpse of the dairying methods of 
one farmer, it shows a composite picture 
of the methods followed by twenty-six 
farmers. 

One fact that stands out prominently is 
that alfalfa has become definitely linked 
with dairying and as hay commands the 
pinnacle position. Every member in this 
association raises alfalfa. Sweet clover is 
rapidly coming to the fore, however, and 
the past season all but two members had 
a field of it. Figures showed that those 
members who had the best pastures made 
the greatest net profit. 

Feeding methods and rations are always 
interesting and some of those followed by 
members of this association brought out a 
few facts that. will bear the thoughtful 
attention of all farmers who milk cows. 

During the month two of the members 
increased their profit thru a better adjust- 
ment of the grain ration. Another found 
that a light grain ration was helpful to his 
cows. One member was feeding too much 
oilmeal, thereby making the ration too 
expensive. By reducing the amount of 
oilmeal and making a, slight change in the 
grain ration, he could have obtained the 
same results at less expense and with a 
consequent greater net profit. 

Still another member who was feeding 
a fairly well-balanced ration was wasting 
feed by giving all the cows in his herd the 
same amount of feed. And here is some- 
thing particularly worth thinking about: 
Some of the members were feeding ear 
corn and oats, the market value of which 
was greater than that of a balanced mix- 
ture of ground grains and oilmeal, and the 
cows would have produced a larger profit 
on the lower priced ration. 

A number of the members turn their 
cows out into the cornfields each fall after 
the corn is picked but Don L. Chase, 
tester of the association, believes that 
while such a practice may be quite satis- 
factory for dry cows it is of doubtful 
value in the case of heavy-milking cows. 
—W. C. M., Iowa. 


THE TENANT PARTNER SUCCEEDS 
WITH COWS 
Continued from page 82 


upbuilding of the agricultural interests in 
that vicinity. Boettcher has always 
attended the night school which Eckley 
holds for the benefit of those farmers who 
will come into the high school one 
night a week. Such problems as feeding 
of dairy cows, liming soils, and growing 
alfalfa are discussed. It is from this 
source, together with the desire for read- 
ing, that Boettcher has gained much of 
his valuable information. 

There are perhaps no greater friends 
than J. D. Knowlton and Ed. Boettcher. 
Altho this partnership has existed for a 
great many years, nothing but a feeling 
of kindliness and respect exists between 
the two men. J. D. Knowlton is not inter- 
ested alone in the money to be made 
irom the farm. Continual improvements 
are being made so that the farm now 
represents a very model, up-to-date dairy 
iarm. These two men are working to- 
gether for a common end. They are both 
80 intensely interested in their livestock 
that they will undoubtedly continue to 
vrofit by their partnership. 


John Ohmo, Finney county, Kansas, 
spent a part of a half day a year ago last 
fall in the field selecting enough seed to 
plant 160 acres of kafir. As a result he had 
. 10 percent better stand and yield. One 
hundred and sixty acres at 35 bushels per 
acre make 5,600 bushels. Ten percent is 
160 busheis, his pay for part ofa half day’s 
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IF you had a hired man who did 
this to your cream you would 
fire him quick. Yet your*cream 
separator may be doing the same 
thing and you don’t realize it. 
You can easily tell, without a cent 
of cost, whether your old separator 
is robbing you or not. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test: 
After se ating with your old separa- 
tor, wash its bowl and tinware in the 
skim-milk. Hoid theskim-milk at normal 
room temperature and run it through a 
new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 
covered weighed and tested; then you 
can tell exactly if your old machine 
is wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many 
have found a new De Laval would increase their 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leadership. 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl”’—-the greatest 

separator improvement in 25 years. It is 
‘| /- S8Zes guaranteed to skim cleaner. It also runs 
I, Hand-Electric-Belt easier and lasts longer. & 
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* Naess: DOWN Send coupon for name ‘ 

Balance in 15 of De Laval Agent and = 4 

Easy Monthly ¥ 
Payments 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator , 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. De Laval 
<9, More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
@atisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 














Invest Your Surplus Funds 


ws the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 
yearly. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government sdper- 
vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 
You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 


from the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 











Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. Springfield, Mass. 
rkeley, Calif. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 

Columbia, S.C. Omaha, Nebr. St. Paul, Minn. 

Houston, Texas Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kan, 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


. Cuas. E, LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Washington, D. c. 
Total Assets of the 12 Federal Land 
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One Billion Dollars 


























buy all of ; 
the materials for a complete 
home direct from the manu- 


facturer and save four profits, on 
theflaumber millwork, hardware and labor. 








Living room, 
| dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in Catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout. 





ADDIR ’ 











=. 
Living room, 
dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bed- = 
rooms, and bath- : 
room, All ma- 
terials readi-cut, 
Saving 18 per 
cent on cost. 









Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
~ second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy mancan 
erect these houses. 























Large living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway. din- 
ingroom,kitch- 
en. Three bed- 
rooms, each 
with clothes 
closet. Bath 
onsecond floor 
Price includes all lumber cut to 
fit; highest grade interior woodwork, 
siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paint, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete 
instructions and drawings, Freight paid 
to your station. Permanent Homes—NOT 
PORTABLE. Many styles of year’round dwell- 
ings, summer cottages and garages to choose 
from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 1608, 
I 

The ALADDIN Co., SA%,c2Ty; 
Wilmington, N. Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 











Every farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, 

and raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 1, w 
do all of this, It has proven it to thousands, It pulverizes 
packs as deep as plowed. leaves a loose mulch on top makes 
s ition. Get 5 to 10 bushels 


one oper 
acre more by rolling winter wheat and other growing grain 
the Spring, whether soil is loose or hard crusted and cracked. 
The WESTERN f 


bas no equal for this work or for covering 


clover and grass 
MADE IN 13 SIZES, 8& 3 SECTIONS 


re from f 
using it and other valuable infor- 
mation, “* Worth its weight in gold.’ ¥ 
low price direct will surprise you. 
Write today for book and oe freight paid. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 366, HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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REPLACED THE GRADES 


““My cows produce between 350 and 400 
pounds of milk for each 106 pounds of 
grain. That will tell whether or not it 
pays to keep cows.” Those are the words 
of Robert Hiltbrand of Butler county, Ohio. 
ry epee for an explanation he explained 
that he was selling whole milk at $2.75 
per hundred which cleared him $2.50 
above grain costs delivered at his station 
two miles from the farm. His mixture of 
grains consisted of ground corn and oats 
grown on the farm and cottonseed meal 
which he purchased to balance the ration. 
This mixture had a market value of less 
than $2.50 per hundred. Thus, according 
to his way of looking at it, 100 pounds of 
milk more than pays for the grain required 
to produce 350 or 400 pounds. 

Of course, the cows eat more than the 
grain mixture. Each consumes about 15 
pounds of alfalfa and 35 pounds of corn 
silage daily during the winter season. 

Hiltbrand’s cows freshen in the fall. 
He plans it this way because he has learned 
that he secures a bigger income per cow 
than when they freshen in the spring. 














Part of the herd 


In support of this he says that the price 
he gets for milk in winter when his cows 
are milking heaviest is much higher than 
in summer. Then in the spring, when the 
cows are turned out on pasture, their milk 
flow increases temporarily. 

In further support of fall freshening, he 
says that he and the boys do the heaviest 
work of milking and caring for the calves 
in winter when the field work is slack or 
when there is none at all to be done. He 
says, “Fall freshening has every advan- 
tage.” 

The cows on this farm are high pro- 
ducers as well as profitable producers. 
This was not always the case. Years ago 
the herd was established. Then the owner 
decided to hold an auction sale. This 
was done and the herd disposed of for 
a sum that made a rather handsome total. 
With the proceeds, further payments were 
made on the farm, a light plant and other 
desirable additions to the farm equipment. 

It was found to be harder than had 
been anticipated to reestablish the herd 
by purchasing more cows. Many of the 
cows on the market were not good ones. 
Finally a number of cows were bought and 
put into the barn which had been newly 
remodeled. Scarcely had this been done 
until it was evident that several were not 
paying for their feed. Accordingly, they 
left the farm by ones and twos until more 
than half of them had been eliminated. 
A few more were purchased, but mainly 
the owner had to depend upon the heifers 
produced by the good cows to build up 
the herd to the number he desired to keep. 

Not satisfied after all his culling, he 
began to accumulate purebreds. To do this 
he followed a plan of selling off one of his 
grades and buying a purebred heifer to 
take her place, thus making the change 
gradually. Offspring of the purebreds 
finally began coming into milk and with a 
few more sales of grades, the entire herd 
was purebred. He says, ‘‘Purebreds are 
more profitable than grades. However, 
any cow must make a good return off her 


feed if she is to be profitable.”—H, E, M. 
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Save Your Plowshare Money 
Wedge on a Special Steel 


Plow Point 
Post Paid for $1.00 


ie ~ 
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Fits Any Used Share 
Carefully made from special steel. Easy to 
wedge on. Farmers everywhere are writing for 
it. Specially adaptable to tractor plows, gangs, 
sulky and hand plows. 

Practical Farmer Agent 
Wanted in Every County 
Big money for all or part time. Send One 
Dollar for sample and complete details. Every 
plow user is a buyer. It saves time and money. 


NEWEDGE PLOW POINT CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make Gon Eee _ fuse Peas ames, 
Sidings, Ceilings, an: 00 ° and sty 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings: We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 
vertisement. ; 
Write today! Get our low prices 


and free samples. Save money, 
& R E & get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 166, os for Gar 
SAMPLES & Tra sowanee MFG.CO. 
Roofing Book aa 


206-256 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





toctnis Bed aN Se Sioa Steet 


dt is Your Guarantee of Quality 

og illustrated in colors describes 
FARM WAGONS 
With high or low 
wheels, either 
steel or wood, 
wide or narrow 


Also Stee! Wheels 
to fit any running gear. Make your 
old wagon good as new, also easy to 
load—save repair bills. 

Be sure and write for catalog today. 


Electric Wheel Co., 23.2 3: 
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yy eate Merce : 
Write~ Bureau of. 
Tallahassee, Florida. Dept. E.. 


DAME MAT FAcToRY 
ROOFING © rncs 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bldg., E. St. Louis, il. 













































































AMICK WORKS WITH HEALTHY 
COWS 


Continued from page 86 


corn, two parts of ground oats, and one 
part of cottonseed or linseed oilmeal. 

“Feeding dry hay, as we are now and 
must in the winter, and feeding cottonseed 
meal in addition, a man must watch to 
keep his cows healthy all the time. Just 
as soon as we find a cow off feed, we don’t 
wait to see whether she will get better, but 
we just rr her two pounds of epsom salts 
right o That is the cardinal principle 
of health—keeping the wastes moving 
away from the body all the time. Every 
morning we notice carefully the voidings 
from each cow and if any seenr consti- 
pated, she is marked for salts immedi- 
ately. It is a standing joke around the 
barn that as soon as a cow sees me coming 
with a bottle, she holds her head up. 

This dairyman says he never has had a 
cow he couldn’t dry off altho there must 
be some persistent milkers in the herd. He 
wants every cow to have from six to eight 
weeks of rest. He cuts down on the 
grain first, then if that doesn’t dry her off, 
he cuts the dry feed down, and if that fails 
to stop the flow of milk, part of the water 
is taken away. Amick believes a good 
cow will give more milk in ten months 
than she will in twelve. She must have 
time to store up her reserves for another 
milk spurt. Cows to be dried off are milked 
every other time, but each time they are 
milked dry. This is to keep clean milking 
a habit. 

Nor are these dry cows driven to the 
straw stack to fend for themselves. This 
cow owner believes there is little milk in 
a bale of straw. In fact, the dry cows are 
fed better than the milkers. Cottonseed 
meal is withheld from the ration and oats 
are piled on in its place. The daily allow- 
ance of salt is increased so the cow will 
drink more water and keep her bowels in 
healthy condition previous to calving. 

After calving, the cow is watched care- 
fully. Each milking the udder is carefully 
observed and the quarters the calf has 
slighted are milked down uniformly—but 
never dri. It is well known that among 
cows where the udder cells are not com- 
pletely drained, there is no milk fever. 
And since Amick has been pursuing this 
practice, none of his cows have developed 
milk fever. Udder swellings are reduced 
by massage, warm water and applying 
a mixture of one-half pint warm lard, 
two tablespoonfuls of turpentine, and an 
ounce of iodine. 

“The milking machine is practical.”’ 
This is the verdict handed down by Amick 
who applies common sense to cow-lore the 
same as court judges apply uncommon 
sense to folk-lore. Amick feels that he 
would rather have hand milking if it could 
be had constantly, but that cannot be 
under present help scarcity. The milking 
machines draw uniformly, they cannot 
cuss, and the cows soon grow accustomed 

o them. On cold mornings in winter, the 
milking machines make the cows uncom- 
‘ortable and hand milking is the order 
because it warms the teats thus securing 

nore glandular action, hence more milk. 

This dairyman is gradually working 

oybeans into his cropping plan. Last 
year, three acres were drilled solid for hay 
using a bushel of soybeans per acre. W eed 
competition was intense and with the 
ywner on the dry dock, it waxed fierce. 
Che ragweed-soybean hay was cut, then 
turned, and turned, and turned. "Altho 
t was black and the leaves were filled with 
grit, the cows ate it and bawled for more. 
Next year the soybean acreage will be 
ncreased. 
While more fortunately situated dairy- 
men tie crepe, Amick succeeds because he 
come keeps his cows in good health, and 
nanages to eliminate labor. The diagram 
of the milk room and feed room and silo 
placed close to the cows shows graphically 
how he saves many steps every day, 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN 


IN THE DARK 











UNIT cELt 
Fon rasmpent® 
“Towarcangon co™ 


Eveready Unit Cells 


fit and improve al! 
makes of Resatianee 
They insure br 
light and de te 
tery life. Keep an extra 
setonhand. Especially 
designed Eveready- }::: 
Mazda Lamps, the f::: 
iif bright eyes of the F:: 
iif flashlights, likewise 
last longer 








EVEREADY— 


the most flashlight that money 


can buy! 


Eveready has features found nowhere else 


THE first practical flashlight ever 
made was an Eveready. Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries were the first 
perfected. The miniature Mazda 
lamp for flashlights was developed 
by Eveready. All the tried-and-true 
flashlight features that insure long 
and trouble-proof service were 
pioneered by Eveready. Here are 
some of the reasons why Eveready 
is your best buy in flashlights: 


1. Hinged metal ring Sin end-cap for hanging up 
flashlight when not in use. 

2. Safety-lock switch, which prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of current. 

3. Focusing device ich gives wide, spreading 
beam or narrow, long-range beam at the twist 
of a wrist. | 

4. _— grip, in either nickel or ribbon-black 

nish. 

5. Octagonal lens-ring, which prevents rolling when 
you lay flashlight down. 

6. Handsome, beveled, crystal-clear lens. 

7. Guarantee of materials and workmanship. 


Eveready Flashlights meet every 
need for light indoors and out. 
Portable light in its most convenient 


form. There’s a type for every pur- 
pose and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIonaAL CarsBon Company, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 





Eveready 






No. 2671— Eveready- 
Eveready 2-cell Mazda 
Focusing Lamp 
Spotlight 











FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~-they last longer 










out de 
first — then§pay in easy 
payments. Works twice as 
fast and easy. Priced lower 





. AP ONE MAN PULLS 
BIG STUMPS ALONE! 


store | eo strength a 


‘alll ten. No beip er idle land 


thas Gea eee 
Sageks Sow it w Model. igw (1-8 of) 


FREE: or of §- A facta and 
1000 are left—WRIT 








“A. J. KIRSTIN CO, Ecenate, wick: 
PATENTS and witnessed. LANCASTER 
and ALLWINE—Ré(istered 


Send or free form “Evidence 

of Conception” to be signed 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 
427-Ouray Building, Washington, D, C, 











Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


- saws 16 cords ad T, 4 
I ever made. One mane pn suyve 26 cor suse ee 


| any Write My 30-Day Trial 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, eI 
btooe 2121-w Magee Bidg., Pitteburgh, P 


BEE KEEPERS 
BUY DIRECT From Factory 


40 years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Writefor Free 
talog today. LEAHY MFG. CO., 
11 Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo. 
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Bigger, Better 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I'll save them even more. Just read these letters: 
“Received my fencing and gates. I figure “I bought fence of you four years ago 
I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” I.G.STEWART, 
Boulder, Colo. Harlan, Iowa 
When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own pocket. Furthermore Jim Brown 
pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low 


§ Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 
¢ J IM BROwN® R\ — not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 




























gives you REAL Factory prices and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write and get my 
Bargain Book NOW. 

JIM BROWN, President 
BROWN FENCE & 
Dept. 2210, Cleveland, Ohio 
















Down and You Can Buy 


Any Witte Engine 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL | 
TO PROVE that this 


“super-powered” one-profit, a 
light weight WITTE will save you one-half 
the time, labor and cost of any job on the Burns Kerosene, 
place I want to send it to you on a 30-day Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 


testat my risk. I guarantee it to do the 
oe work of 8 to 5 hired hands, Distillate orGas— 
Nearly a YEAR TO PAY Chee to crete 
"4 : Cheapest to operate and 
Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of It Down on the New WITTE aranteed foralife-time. 
With my generous terms my engine pays for itself. Increases farm i i 
profits $500 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years Cor cranking coueer. 
ahead of any other make—simple and trouble-proof at rock-bottom, mpactandeasi ymoved. 
direct-to-you prices. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed Double, balanced fly-wheels with 
and power regulator and throttling governor. All sizes 2 to 25 H-P, a that saves 
FREE-~\" me today for my big, new, illustrated engine book money. fty New Features— 
and full details of my guaranteed test offer. No obligas WRITE ME yee FS 
tion, absolutely Free. Or, if interested, ask for our Log and Tree will do—for my Special FREE 
Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs.— ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 80-Day Test Offer. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1616 WITTE BUILDING, KANSAS C 













SEEDS lr 2rd FR b 
l Clover $2 Per Bu. 
~.! , lower today than later - 


1616 WITTE BUILDING, SAN PRANCISCD, CALIF. 
and Timothy, $4.40; Sweet Clover, $2.10; Scarified Sweet Clover $4.80; Clover 
and Timothy mixed, $8.90; Soy Beans, $2.60; Rape, $4.28. Write today for 
special wholesale prices and buy your seeds now. §S& crops short—Don’t 
delay. Have big bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds, Our seeds tested, a 
+ and onld on 60 days’ Spprovel. Buy 4 goods direct ond save the Geal- 

rofit. e.can save you big money, e for free samples, special prices 
and big field and garden seed guide. Can ship from eastern warehouse, - 











KSO, Wave 242, A, A, BERRY GEED CO,, BOX219,+ CLABINDA, SOWA 
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PREFERS WINTER MILKING 
There are very few good reasons for 
spring freshening cows nowadays, yet there 


are some farmers who disagree. For my 
part I would rather have fall freshening for 
a number of reasons and I regard spring 
freshening as a serious handicap to my 
system of farming. Fall calves for 
raising and for veal do better and bring a 
higher price. Cows that freshen in the 
fall will give more milk thruout the year. 
Those cows which are likely to dry up 
early will make better records by far, for 
the spring grass will stimulate and restore 
their falling milk production. 

Most of our cows freshen in the month 
of September with the exception of one 
or two running over into October; and, 
as we have a small herd, one freshens in 
January which keeps the family supplied 
with milk and cream thru the months of 
July and August. During these months 
flies are at their worst, pastures are bad, 
heat is usually intense, work is most always 
pressing, and the task of milking a number 
of fresh cows is most uncomfortable. 
Common sense alone would tell any dairy- 
man that summer months are the most 
ideal months for a cow to rest and prepare 
herself for the birth of her calf and the 
year’s work ahead. 

It is true that fresh cows in spring 
on grass do very well, but it is equally 
true that in late summer and fall without 
other sources of feed, their production be- 
gins to fall—sometimes very rapidly. It 
must be remembered also that grass is a 
splendid stimulant to cows which have 
worked all winter and are just about to 
go dry. Furthermore, cows fed during fall 
and winter on alfalfa hay, silage, and per- 
haps a little grain, will produce fully as 
well, if not better than cows on grass and 
they will do it for a longer period of time. 

The other day when I was going over 
my milk record sheets for the past year 
beginning in September, I was surprised 
to learn how uniform the production had 
been. From September and October thru 
the other months there was only a slight 
drop. And when March and April came, 
fortunately a lot of fine alfalfa hay in- 
creased production. When the middle of 
May was at hand and grass available, pro- 
duction was even greater than in other 
years. After all, does not a little keen 
interest and close study spent on the milk 
sheet result in much enlightenment and 
profit? 

Fall freshening cows serve well to bring 
about uniform production when the dairy- 
man is best suited to handle it. It makes 
any man cheerful to know that his herd is 


| doing so well when close to the drying-off 


period and the cream checks, I have actu- 
ally found, are as large, or nearly so, in 
May and the first part of June as in Oc- 
tober and November with fresh cows.— 


W. H. F., Wis. 


SOYBEANS INCREASE MILK PRO- 
DUCTION 


The value of both soybean meal and 
soybean hay was demonstrated last No- 
vember on a herd of fourteen cows 
owned by a member of the Worth county, 
Iowa, cow testing association. 

According to the records of Courtney 
Lawyer, the tester, this farmer fed 10 
pounds of timothy hay and ground corn 
and oats during October. The total feed 
cost was $78.20 which made each pound 
of butterfat cost 27 cents. In November 
he changed to 7 pounds of soybean hay 
and each cow received one pound of ground 
soybeans in addition to the ground oats 
and corn. The total feed cost dropped to 
$60.45 and the cost of one pound of butter- 
fat to sixteen cents, 














HE WANTED FACTS 


“T know which are the good ones in my 
herd without joining the association,” is 
a remark frequently made by dairy men 
when asked to become a member of a 
cow testing association. Harvey Chenow- 
eth of Marshall county, Indiana, is not 
one of these. He is anxious to secure all 
the information possible about his herd. 
When the association started in his com- 
munity two years ago, he was prevented 
from joining owing to conditions over 
which he had no control. He had the milk 
from different members of the herd 
weighed from time to time and knew that 
some of his cows were better than others 
Individual feed records had not been 
kept. Eight monthly tests showed that 
Chenoweth’s observations had been well 
founded. Some cows were much more 
profitable than others. 

County Agent Butler arranged a dairy 
tour last September to visit some of the 
herds receiving monthly tests. Each herd 
visited had a story to tell. The Chenoweth 
herd was selected with the idea of bringing 
out the variation which may exist between 
different members of the same herd. Two 
cows, Buttercup and Marigold, show this 
very ‘clearly. Buttercup, a Jersey six years 
old w eighing about 900 pounds, had been 
in milk 279 days on September Ist. Her 
stable mate, one year younger and weigh- 
ing perhaps 50 pounds more but in better 
condition, had been fresh 243 days. 

Those present were asked to look the 
animals over carefully and select the cow 
which had produced the most milk and 
butterfat since December Ist. A few 
selected Marigold but a number of those 
who ventured to express an opinion favored 
the low producer. When asked their rea- 
sons some said because of better condition; 
others on account of greater capacity. 
W. R. Mathews, the tester, then gave the 
records of the two cows as follows: 

Marigold Buttercup 


Production Difference 
Milk, lbs.... 6,626 3,543 3,083 
Fat, lbs..... 341 201.3 139.7 

Feed cost..... $ 60.48 $52.30 $ 8.18 

Income over 
feed cost.... 117.74 53.15 64.59 

Feed cost per 
pound fat.. 17 -26 .09 


Marigold " produced 87 percent . more 
milk and 69 percent more fat than EButter- 
cup. Her feed cost was only 15 percent 
more while her income over feed cost was 
$64.59 or 122 percent more. Considering 
that she is one year younger and had 
been in milk 56 days less than Buttercup, 
the difference is worth considering. In 
economy of production she also excells, 
producing each pound of fat for 9 cents less 
than Buttercup. She gave an additional 
140 pounds of fat produced at a feed cost 
f $8.18 or 4.4 cents per pound. High 
producing cows are usually most econom- 
ical. It certainly is true in the case of 
these two cows. 

After hearing the records, those present 
were quite ready to admit that the 
appearance of the two cows did not indi- 
cate the difference shown by the records. 
Marigold possesses dairy temperament to 
a greater degree than her mate. Her 
clean-cut head, alert eye, refined withers 
and well-defined angularity cannot fail 
to impress the experienced dairyman. But 
to predict from these indications that it 
would require 2.2 cows similar to Butter- 
eup to return as much income over feed 
cost as one cow of Marigold’s ability 
: ( _ be taking a long chance.—G. A. W., 

ne 


OILMEAL CHEAPER THAN BRAN 


Farmers of Hamlin and Day counties, 
South Dakota, are using linseed oilmeal 
t $48 in preference to bran for their cows. 
They figure bran would have to sell as 
low as $20 a ton to supply protein as 
cheaply as the oilmeal is now doing it. Car- 
load lots of oilmeal have been bought 
by the farmers who find that at present 
rices and with ordinary cows, it pays well 
is a feed for milk production, 
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First Cost is Last Cost 
with Concrete 









Twenty Sacks 
Will Do It! 





—less than a ton of cement to 
take home, yet enough to build 
any of the following: 

One hundred rot proof fence 
posts. 

A sanitary feeding platform 
for sixty hogs. 

One hundred and twenty 


feet of 24 by 4 in. concrete 
walk toward your barn, 


A twenty-barrel watering 
tank with concrete plat- 
form around it. 


A cooling tank for twenty 
cans of milk and floor for 
the milk house. 


Or any oneof a dozen other expense 
proof improvements which will 
make your work easier and give 
you more profit from your farm. 


Our free booklet “Permanent 
Repairs on the Farm” Tells 
you how. Send for it today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 
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Raise poultry for fast growing Florida markets. 
Come to Marion County which is central to best local 
markete and is Florida’s most outstanding diversi- 
fied agricultural section. Orange growing, vegetables, 
genera! farming, dairying, live stock, poultry. 


For free booklet address; Marion County Cham- 








PROFIT OR LOSS? 


WHICH did your orchard produce in 1925? 
if a loss, lack of thorough, timely spraying may be the 


If a profit, no doubt, efficient epraying is one big reasons 


and and power spraying 


outfits to we for FRUIT PROF ITS 


A «¢ ard from you will ~~~ 
our latest catalog by 
turn mail, 


“FRIEND’’ 
MFG. CO, 


127 EAST AVE., 
GASPORT, N. Y. 
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Ocala, Florida. 
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GET A FARM :8iice 
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On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 


sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at ee eg Wi gg ane 


Grown Anywhere. Brin is Sen Prices 
all Marketa Get our FREE ( ATALOG, » guide post to more FARM 
PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 to t 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, | | Rhubarb “and Saeumens Thue. Dar eee. 





prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or * ‘ 
easy terms. Say which state intere.ted in. Ask about | The Quick Money Crops 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address | 











1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota | Dept. 148, W. W. Thomas, The Strawberry Plantmen, Anna, Ill. 











































BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 


MORE tis tne 
WATER Jou tuys 


machine that 


has been sub- 
LE fy S nee eee 

test of service 
WIND _ and wear. 

Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City cer ee aa 


Backed by gre experience 
in bullding wore windmnilise 


or Better 


AND 


Cheaper 















PICKERING 
GOVERNORS 


Pickering Governor makes your tractor deliver 
ane, even power under all load conditions ali the 
time. 

Repair bills are fewer while the saving in fuel 
elone, in 60 days pays for the Governor. 

Ketter and cheaper tractor power is assured be- 
cause of the exclusive Pickering construction—no 
joints or links—the only construction for accurate 
and positive power control and instant responsiveness 
to the slightest load change, 

And only in the Pickering Governor will you find 
the built-in Speed Changer—a device which permits 
the speed to be increased or decreased as required 
without shutting off the motor. 

Mail coupon for free pamphlet “A Better Day's 
Work With Pickering Governors.” It gives some 
valuable information about power on the farm. 

The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland, , Conn. 


Send me a FRED copy of your pamphlet 02A. 


BE caccecivedocecenovcssséséocoeedeecscesnsssees 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee es | 








NEED MORE PAY? 


1 men-women, 18 to 65 wanting to qualify the — 
for Government Positions, $140-$300, traveling or local. 
Write Mr, Ozment, 150, St. Louis, Mo., immediately, 
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WHEN SELLING COWS 


It is a fact that only by carefully kept 
records can one determine whether or 
not an animal is of value on the farm. 
Last year in Winneshiek county, Iowa 
Albert Andrea, at present a member of 
one of the cow-testing associations in that 
county, was testing his cows himself with 
a four-bottle tester. One of the cows, Red, 
had an average of 3.8 percent. He usuall 
estimated the amount of milk in the 
but seldom weighed it or kept track o ~ 
production for any length of time. The 
rest of his herd all tested better and a few 

= more than Red did when they were 
resh. 

Because she was a low tester and for 
other minor reasons, Red was elected to go 
to the butcher. When the butcher came 
to look her over, she was in such a condi- 
tion that he couldn’t use her at that time. 
Red was freshened at the beginning of 
the association year, and under ordinary 
farm conditions she not only gave more 
buttermilk in eleven months than the rest 
of the cows in the herd, but held. fifth 
place in the association at the end of that 
time. 

In Allamakee county one member was 
debating as to whether or not he should 
use linseed oilmeal. Joseph Hotchkiss, 
tester, suggested that he add enough oil- 
meal to his ration of corn and oats to make 
a feed com of eight parts corn, eight 
of oats and three of oilmeal. The result 
on three cows on which he tried this ration 
was that it increased the milk flow thirty- 
five percent, the butterfat thirty-nine 
percent and the profit ten percent. 

Hotchkiss says, “One of the big jobs 
in our association lately has been the 
weeding out of scrubs. Twenty-seven of 
them have been sold on the market. With 
these out of the way, better care and man- 
agement is advocated for the remaining 
cows in the association.’”’ He makes a few 
good rules to be remembered in culling 
and among them are the following: Know 
the individual cow. Know her record and 
consider the feed to be fed. Were the 
feeds balanced? Were they palatable? 
Was there a variety? Consider the condi- 
tions and surroundings of the animal, the 
feed cost and most important of all, the 
profit above the cost of feed and returns 
per dollar spent for feed. 

Then finally ask yourself, “Has the cow 
had a chance?” “Often the mistake is 
made in culling the herd,” continues 
Hotchkiss, ‘on records alone. We fail 
on the most important part, the profit. 
Use the herd book and combine this in- 
formation with the individual qualities of 
the cow and you will never go wrong in 
culling.” 

A Clayton county farmer who has been 
a member of a cow-testing association for 
years, advances this argument in favor of 
the test work. He says that his young 
stock, coming from a tested herd, a herd 
of high butterfat production, has a ready 
market earlier and at a higher price, than 
if he had no record on the animals and 
that often the profit on one young animal 
pays for his annual membership.—C. L. 
R., Iowa. 


The use of milking machines is extend- 
ing rapidly in Kansas. Sanitation is a 
consideration of first importance in their 
employment. They must be thoroly 
washed and sterilized if clean milk of a 
low bacterial count is to be produced. 
Recent trials have shown the hot water 
treatment to be as satisfactory as any. 
The life of good quality rubber is not 
materially shortened by this method. 
After each milking the machine is thoroly 
washed and the teat cups and rubber 
tubing are placed in clean, cold water until 
just before the next milking, when they 
are placed in hot water at 160 degrees -to 
165 degrees F, and then allowed to cool. 
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97GARDEN TRACTOR 
— for Itself| Plus 


—in one short season in money, 

time and labor saved. Low Seeds 

Introductory Price makes it 

easy toown this better power § 

garden ¢ tractor. Just the Cultivates 
or small f: truck 


pt gyn b suburban places, 
Sy Takes atc, gubure ”* out Mows 








farm tasks. Easy and cheap to 
Sorat es,ficg | Mus Bl 
rete Mower attachment Machinery 


r Bar and Knife 
inch sections. 













ill 
Free Book 22s .w 
Tractor Catalog. Tells now 
ae Baves 


Rew Low PRrcEs ‘and tull fon 
te today. 


- ‘TO RUN STORE ON WHEELS 
Easy to take orders for the largest, finest line of quick- 
selling necessities direct tohome owners from your own 
car—Toilet Goods, | Perfames, Food Products, fonters 
Medi Stoc and ‘‘Never-Shed” Brushes . 
WE SUPPLY THE CAPITAL 

to start you in the business, Very interesting—you are 
your own work when you please. The more you 
work, the more you make. Our plan is entirely different. 
Our advertising creates the demand. Plenty of premi- 
ums, samples and gifts make business easy to start. 

“Business is profitable and grows every 
month. 241 items mean a sale atevery 
home. mrery one. uaranteed and 


FREE Book “Teite About it 
/ Phy how to be ike —— 
successful in @ 47 4 ° 
own, Write for -he book No 
obligation whatever 
FURST- McNESS CO. “Dept. 132 pany i. 
Capital and Resources Over $ 
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Easiest Running Mill 
Made Kelly Dup!ex Mills require 25 per 


cent less power, do more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 
Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oata, 
wheat. kaffir corn, cotton seed, 
corn in shucks, sheaf oats or any 
kind of grain. For speed end 
complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Can’t Be Beat 


Bashy cqeeated. Never chokes, 
Wi 7 sizes, Fully guaranteed. Any 
Especially adapted 
Farm Engines and Trace 
tors. Write for catalog. 









Big Incomes for Well Drillers 4 
$2,500 to $10,000 Per Year Clear |}, 












Get into a big paying business; Be yourown 
boss. Exceptional opportunities now offered in 
the Well Drilling Business which you can work 
at12monthsin the year. A machine for every 
depth, for every formation, built in Gasoline 
Tractor and Non-Traction Models. 

write b err Soreur ag He wy ha 

escribdin ae 

STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL . 
DRILL, Sold on easy terms, * i* 


ARMSTRONG MFG, CO. 3% 
153 Chestnut St., WATERLOO, 1owA © 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
ed sake loading and hauling easier. 
teel Wheels ft any axle; carry any 


i Make an ‘ood as 
EMPIRE sig:covisssstauene 
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PUREBREDS CHANGED HIS FARM 


One evening fifteen years ago M. C. 
Chapman of Barry county, Missouri, held 
a consultation with himself. His herd of 
grade cows, reds, blacks and pied scrubs 
were tied along the fence where he had 
been milking them. ‘The milk from the 
ten cows was in two twelve-quart buckets. 
He stood scratching his head, wondering 
if a farmer could ever get ahead at that! 
rate. | 
There was a mortgage on the 230-acre 
farm, the place was too rough to grow 
much grain—some kind of livestock had 
to be raised. Milk cows seemed to be the 
safest thing, but six gallons of milk from 
ten cows didn’t look like ready money. 
Better cows! Those words kept ringing in 
his ears. And as he stood there he deter- 
mined to own some good cows. 

A well-to-do farmer in an adjoining 
county was going to Wisconsin after a 
carload of dairy cows. Chapman managed 
to borrow $300 and placed it in this man’s 
hands with the instructions to buy as 
many choice purebred Jersey heifers as 
the money would pay for, but insisted that 
he wanted good ones. Three fawn-colored 
heifer calves came as his share when the 
car finally arrived from Wisconsin. He was 
considerably disappointed that the money 
had not gone farther, but he developed 
these three Jerseys the best he could and 
when the first one freshened, she gave 
fifty pounds of milk a day, more than the 
ten scrub cows had been giving at a milk- 
ing. 

Chapman’s herd of fourteen mature 
cows and an equal number of heifers com- 
ing on are all descendants of these three 
first heifers. No other females have been 
purchased, altho three herd bulls have 
been used. A milking machine is now in 
use in a good dairy barn 26x40 feet, which 
replaced the log stable. A modern home 
has been built, the mortgage has been paid 
off and the once rundown farm now grows 
legumes and good grain crops. Two silos, 
one 10x32 feet and the other 14x40 feet, 
are used to get the most from the corn 
crop. The farm has been diversified until 
dairy cows, sheep, hogs and poultry make 
up the farming program. 

Chapman was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the county cow testing association 
and he now has records for four years on 
his herd. The herd average has been well 
up toward the top in the association and 
some of the cows have been leaders. This 
testing has enabled him to cull until the 
average production has increased each 
year. The grain retion fed is made up of 
300 pounds corn chops, 200 pounds wheat, 
bran and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
This is fed with corn silage and legume 
hay, either soybeans, cowpeas or clover. 

Soybeans are drilled for hay, and are 
also grown in the corn for sheep feed. The 
beans are planted with the corn and as 
soon as it is gathered, the sheep are turned 
in to eat the soybeans which cling to the 
cornstalks. 

Hogs and chickens receive the skim- 
milk from the dairy herd. Wheat shorts 
is mixed with the milk for the hogs and 
the skimmilk is soured for the poultry. 
Books have been kept on the farm opera- 
tions since before he bought the purebred 
cows and he knows just what has made a 
profit and what has not. During the first 
years he kept records, less than $500 was 
received a year from farm products. Now 
from the same farm the yearly receipts 
run from $5,000 to $6,000 a year. i 
includes dairy products, poultry, lambs, 
wool, hogs, fruit and vegetables. Grain 
and feeds are not cash crops but are sold 
thru the livestock. 

Chapman is satisfied that the most im- 
portant moment of his life was when he 
stood scratching his head trying to decide 
whether or not to get purebred dairy 
stock. The good cows brought about his 
changed farm program which has resulted 
in @ more productive soil, good buildings 
and a cancelled mortgage.—C, F., Mo, 
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peat The world’s best eream separator, 
s, Has the wonderful “floating bow!l.”* 
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The Whole Family / 


ATHER likes the De Laval Milker ° e 
because it saves so much time, produces €s it 
more and cleaner milk, and makes milking 
mS tH 


cows so much more profitable. 

Mother likes it because there isn’t so 
much help to care for, and because milking 
doesn’t require the help of the whole family. 

Brother likes it because it is so much fun 


to milk with it, and because it enables 
him to take the place of a man in milking. 17 8 
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The hired man likes it, too, because 
milking is so much easier, and he and 
the boss “trade off’? milking every other 
Sunday, so that one has a full day off. 

And best of all, the cows like it because 
of its regular, stimulating and soothing 
action—and prove it by giving-more milk. 








Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Pure 
aished in seven sizes, with 
electric or belt drive. 
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Banner.:.Posts 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions, 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-wi h late roots 
Ditties dso oie 


mes - : - 
eee | Pa 3 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 













































































H. H. JOHNSON 
t‘Incubator Man” 


Are you one of the folks who has “‘hens a 
hatchin’ ’’ when the spring breezes blow? If so, 
this advertisement is directed to you and I hope 
that you will read every word. 

I don’t believe that many folks would con- 
tinue to hatch with setting hens if they knew 
what a good incubator would do. Suppose you 
had a 150-175 egg size Old Trusty. One hatch 
should give you close to 150 live, vigorous 
chicks. During the time it is hatching the in- 
cubator requires very little attention. The cost 
of the oil for fuel is small. At the end of the 
three weeks, you’re sure to get a good hatch of 
fluffy, bright-eyed chicks—worth real money. 

Now, suppose you could set 11 hens at the 
same time. Average about 12 eggs with each 
hen. If EVERY hen hatched EVERY egg 
you’d get 132 chicks. That would be fine, but 
who ever heard of 11—100% hatches? 


You Make Money 
with Old Trusty 


Here’s the big point. When a hen feels like 
setting she'll stay on the nest and you can’t 
chase her off. But when you try to make her 
“set,”” that’s different. Imagine trying to find 
11 hens that would oblige you by setting when- 
ever you wanted them to. Another thing, Old 
Trusty never trails young chicks through wet 
grass or huddles them out in the wet when a 
storm comes. If the cost per chick raised with 
hens was ever figured and compared with the 
cost per chick raised and marketed with Old 
Trusty, I am sure many more folks would be 
using Old Trusty. ‘ 


Better Than Money 
in the Bank 


There’s one safe, sure way to get poultry 
profits. Pick out the right size incubator. 

Get early hatches which mean summer 
broilers and fall layers. 

Investing in Old Trusty is just like planting 
80 much money and making it grow. In a bank 
you get 3%. With Old Trusty, your earning 
poses is unlimited. You can bring off three 

tches each season and as your flock increases, 
_ will have a sure, steady source of income. 

our first hatch pays for Old Trusty—every 
hatch after that is clear profit. 


——— sme 
* 
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Old Trusty is Best 


Old Trusty is known all over the world for its 
ability to turn out high average hatches year 
after year. Old Trusty never wears out. People 
who bought Old Trusty ten, fifteen, twenty 
years ago, are still getting as good hatches as 
when they bought it. Mr. Dennis J. Shankle, 
Buskeytown, Md., says, “My Old Trusty 
mr in 1915, hatches as good now as when 

got it.” 

The reason for Old Trusty’s success is simple. 
It’s built right and priced right. That makes a 
hard combination to beat. 


More Than a Million Owners 


Mrs, Clarence Lee of Grantville, Kansas; 
bought a new Ford with Old Trusty earnings. 
Mrs. Lee had always wanted a car, but couldn’t 
afford one. She started in with two 150 egg size 
Old Trustys and a 1000 chick Old Trusty Metal 
Brooder Hen. Now she has her car and a steady 
income. 

Another successful Old Trusty owner is Mrs. 
Schneider of La Plata, Mo. She has five Old 
Trusty incubators, one, 15 years old. Her fine 
looking home was bought and paid for out of 


’ Old Trusty earnings. Mrs. Schneider knows 


what Old Trusty can do. 


Send Today for My Big 
FREE Catalog 


Our latest Old Trusty catalog is a winner. 
It’s a home-made catalog printed without 
any frills but it’s crammed full of facts and 
suggestions that will increase your poultry yard 
profits. Here are just a few of the headings you 
will find in it: Good Chicks and how to raise 
them; Bigger Hatches at Lower Cost; Selecting 
the right size incubator; How to select eggs for 
ae Feeding young chicks; Getting most 
rom your hens; Preserving eggs; Why 

women are successful poultry raisers. _ 

I want to send you free a copy of this book. 
No obligation. Just want to get acquainted and 
show you how easy it is to make big poultry 
profits and make you our low price offer for 1926. 

Sincerely, 
H. H. Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 


> 
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Get Our New Catalog 
For This Story on Poultry Profits 


Old Trusty is made in several home sizes. 
Every size made of clear California Redwood 
pure copper hot water heating system. Covered 
with galvanized metal and lined with insulation. 
Simple, easy to understand, easy to operate, 
easy sliding trays, etc. Invented by a practical 
engineer and poultry raiser and built by special- 
ists in the largest incubator and brooder factory 
in the world where we can give you the biggest 
value for the least money. 

Sold direct from factory to you. No one can 
beat Old Trusty construction and I know you 
can’t beat Old Trusty prices. Send for our free 
catalog. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO. 


Clay Center, Neb. 


Old Trusty Broadcasting Station, 
KMMJ 
Wave length, 229 Meters 




















M. M. 
Johnson Co, 
**Pioneer Incubator 
and Brooder Builders” 


Clay Center,Nebr. 






Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new 
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Brooding Chicks by the Colony System 


The Method Saves Labor and Profits 


By R. T. PARKHURST 









Green range is important 


IGH winter egg production, necessary 

H for highest poultry profits, depends to a great 

extent upon how successfully the chicks are man- 
aged in the brooder and on the range. The increased size of 
farm flocks as well as the general practice of early hatching 
has made both the incubator and the modern brooder a neces- 
sary part of the ,oultryman’s equipment. The most popular 
type of artificial brooder now in common use is the colony 
brooder. The source of heat in the colony brooders is usually 
the coal stove, altho electric and oil hovers are being used under 
certain conditions. 

The essentials of a brooder house are roominess, sufficient 
ventilation, dryness, sanitation and warmth. There must be 
plenty of space for the chicks to exercise and to prevent crowd- 
ing at night. A satisfactory allowance for baby chicks is one 
square foot of floor space for each 21% or 3 chicks. At six weeks 
allow one square foot of floor space to each 14 to 14 chicks. For 
example, a house 8x16 feet will care for about 325 to 400 chicks 
at the start and about 150 to 200 chicks at six weeks of age. 

Sufficient ventilation will, té a great extent, relieve dampness 
in the house. The floor should be placed at least one foot off the 
ground. Make it of tongued and grooved flooring or two layers 
of shiplap, with building paper between. These precautions will 
insure its being dry. The house must be well constructed of 
good quality limber. 

The coal stove colony brooder is usually adapted to from 
150 to 400 chicks. It is a very satisfactory method of artificial 
brooding for the farmer or small poultry raiser. Many commer- 
cial poultrymen find it more profitable to brood in smal] num- 
bers because of the increased vigor 
of the chicks raised and the smaller 
loss from disease. 

Locate the brooder house so that 
trees and buildings do not interfere 
with the draft of the stove. It is advis- 
able to follow the instructions that 
come with the stove when setting it up. 
The coal to use is anthracite coal, 
chestnut size. If it is necessary to use 
larger size coal, more attention must be 
given to the stove. Other fuels used 
are briquets, charcoal and coke. These 
are sometimes mixed with soft coal 
when hard coal is not available. Dust 
in the coal often causes trouble, and if 
present, must be sifted out. 

The fire usually requires some coaling 
and shaking in the morning, late after- 








A good type of 


brooder house 





See 










A Keep all drink ng dishes 


clean 


warm water. The beginner should 

operate and learn to vary the temperature 

under the hover from 75 to 100 degrees before 

placing the chicks under it. To do this, it is necessary to read 

and follow the operating directions carefully. Dry out the 

machine and also the sand on the floor before placing the chicks 

in the house. Be sure the temperature is holding uniform. Place 

a circle of building paper or l-inch rabbit wire about a foot 

from the edge of the hover to prevent the chicks going too far 
from the source of heat. 

The basis of right feeding is to feed wholesome, highly 
digestible feeds regularly with extreme care as to cleanliness 
and avoid overfeeding. Give no feed except sour skimmilk and 
chick grit for 48 to 60 hours after the majority of the chicks 
have hatched. Thisdelay isto permit the absorption of the egg 
yolk that was taken into the body of the chick at hatching time. 


HE first feed should be sour skimmilk. When the flock is 

small, the beak of each chick, as it is placed in the brooder, 
should be dipped into the sour skimmilk. No water is necessary 
the first two weeks if plenty of milk is given. 

In feeding milk extreme care must be taken to maintain a 
clean fountain. A filthy, unsanitary fountain is conducive to 
digestive disturbances. A thoro washing at each filling is advis- 
able. If the fountain is placed on a board, there will be less dirt 
and litter scratched into it. Make an effort to have the milk 
uniformly sour. A change from sweet 
milk to sour milk or vice versa has a 
tendency to produce digestive dis- 
orders. The sour milk is best just be- 
fore the curd and whey separate. Clean 
milk cans are the best containers for 
milk during the souring process. If 
skimmilk is not available, semi-solid 
buttermilk or buttermilk curd may be 
used. Dilute them by mixing one part 
to seven parts of warm water. Altho 
it is the usual practice to feed them 
dry, dried buttermilk or skimmilk 
powder may be used at the rate of one 
part by weight to ten parts of warm 
water. It will help in souring to leave 
one-fourth of the milk can full of the 
sour milk as a starter and add the sweet 
skimmilk or milk mixtures to it. If 





noon and just before retiring. Twice a 
day shake the fire until the coals show 
bright underneath and remove the 
ashes once a day. After putting in the 
new coal leave the lower draft open long enough to give the 
fire a start. The temperature of the hover one-half the distance 
from the stove to the edge of the hover at chick level should be 
about 98 degrees F. during the first two days. The temperature 
the last of the first week should be about 95 degrees, the second 
week 90 to 95 degrees, the third and fourth week 85 to 90 
degrees, and about 5 degrees less each week until the heat is 
removed. These temperatures are approximate. The action of 
the chicks and their rate of growth is a better guide. Regulation 
of temperature is made in most cases by means of a wing nut 
on the thermostat. 

Move the brooder house to new range each year or plow the 
ground about it. After the house has been thoroly scraped and 
cleaned, it is advisable to disinfect it. with a 5 percent solution 
of stock disinfectant. An excellent covering for the floor is an 
inch of sand over which is thrown a few inches of litter, such as 
alfalfa, straw, or clover cut to 4 to 6-inch lengths. 

Before starting the brooder, test the thermostat. This can be 
done by applying to it the heat of a match or by placing it in 


The hover about the brooder stove 





kept in a warm place, the souring 
usually will take place overnight. 

When the chicks are placed in the 
brooder, a little grit can be given in 
addition to the sour skimmilk. At this time, as well as during 
the first two weeks, it is best to feed five times a day. A good 
schedule is as follows: First feed at 5:30 to 6:30 a. m., second 
feed at 9 a. m., third feed at 12 noon, fourth feed at 3 p. m., 
fifth feed at 5:30 to 6 p. m 

Chicks kept a little hungry during the day may be given all 
they will eat at night. A scratch feed of three parts by weight 
of finely cracked wheat, two parts finely cracked, yellow corn 
and one part of cracked oat groats, or a good grade of com- 
mercial chick feed may be used from the start. Starting the 
fourth week, medium cracked wheat and yellow corn may be 
mixed in equal proportions with the finely cracked grains to 
gradually replace them. Scratch feed should be thrown out 
three times a day, preferably about 6 a. m., 12 noon and 5:30 
to 6 p. m. 

Keep clean, cool water in the fountains before the chicks in 
addition to the milk from now thruout the growing period. In 
case the chicks are not getting plenty of green feed, fresh, green 
lawn clippings, especially if white (Continued on page 107 
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is with DRY GRANULAR FOOD—Ucse the 
Original— Never Successfully Imitated in 41 Years 

Chamberlain’s Perfect Starting and Developing Food is the original dry granular and 
the original no-corn feeding method. It was developed forty-one years ago to bring 
freedom from the greatest difficulty common to professional and home poultry 
raisers. That difficulty was then and is now, due to the use of soft mash and corn 
feeds for baby chicks. So successful has Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed proved 
that it is now the largest selling baby chick starting and developing food in the world. 
Over twenty million baby chicks were fed Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed last 
season. Thousands have learned it brings the greatest convenience and economy in 
chick raising ever known. See.what it means to you. 


ps 


oO} For three definite ’ Experimental stations, Col- 
reasons corn is not used. It is not a teges and leading "poultrymen everywhere endorse dry, 
natural baby chick food. Its kernel size a oy ar food ae widely as the one right way to start 
indicates that and experience proves that by chicks. Mash feeds when fed to tiny chicks too 
corn has a too heavy acid content. More- early, before the milling machinery is working vigorously, 
over what good food properties it possesses and when fed to any size chick, bring endless 
are good only when the germ is intact. trouble. They clog and cling to the walls of the throat 
Mustiness and spoilage occur when the and crop. They sour and spread poisons through the 
germ is alive. This mustiness is fatal to chick’s system and lower resistance to disease. Avoid 
baby chicks. Commercially handled corn jogs from such causes. detail of the chick’s delicate 
is kiln dried to prevent mustiness and Greanism demands food ia , granular form. Exercise 


spoilage. When kiln dried the germ life is necessa: 
- ry to chick health an scratching for dry, granular 
is destroyed and nutritive properties are 6,4 brings it. With food in this form the tiny gizzards 


Tieesietaiae take Cate — : and crops, the digestive and eliminative tracts all must do 


their share of work and function normally as nature 
intended. 







































-» For quick and thorough 
assimilation of. the most needed elements a Wheat and 
Oatmea! basis is used. Animal Proteins, Buttermilk, and 
Cod Liver Oil are included with the finest known sources 
of all other needed minerals, vitamines, fats and essential 
elements, to make this feed absolutely complete. It has 
shown the way to raise chicks indoors or out even without 
sunshine or green feed. 


With the exception of Cham- 
berlain's Perfect Chick Feed, there is no baby chick starting 
and developing food on the market that is absolutely 
complete in one sack. Ordinarily it is very often necessary 
= use materials from two or more different sacks. Not 
does waste and inconvenience enter here, but with 
os feed it is easy for the chick to consume more than 
the right D apna nternaty & of certain elements that Fore to its 
taste and to ignore the part of the ration that is less 
interesti: but just as important to all around nourish- 
ment. T' ough the chemical formulas of such feeds may 
read correctly, the problem of balancing its diet is really 
left to the baby chick. Remember at all times, there is 
no true balanced food exce , oa which is balanced when 
it enters the chick's crop! will find that your chicks 
0g pouseme Rambo’ 8 Perfect en Feed lustily to 
e last tiny particle. In so feeding they will get every 
type and variety of ingredient you know ought to go into 
eir oe In this way only can you be sure the chick's 
netioning right and baby: eh right. Soe in 
this way only can you feed chicks economically 
Save time, save money, save a bicks his easy way. 


See how this complete, ready- 
ote’. ary pia & food bri 
freedom from leg weakness and chick loss. See just 
why iti * = least expensive baby chick food in the 
world. a i on can’t supply you, write for 
prices on 8%, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. sacks. 


No Corn—Made Right—No Bowel Trouble 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT 
BRAND 
CHICK FEEI 


Wonderful For Turkeys and Pheasants. 


Oat Meal provides vegotatio Fat or Bd Base with Vege- 
proteins and fate — soft, table A 

easily digested. Buttermilk for Animal Pro- 
Meat and Bone for Animal teins, Vitamines and Lactic 
sreteiae. the acid Lysin and Acid—tonic effect. 

= 4 Bee Base for flesh and ime Grit 129% Be pure ime 


carbonate 

Millet Seed provides Starch soluble, functions in yi FR 
Base. and as neu liner—prevents 
Charcoal for intestinal puri- Over - acidity — aids in bone 
fication—aids digestion. and muscle formation. 
Wheat the Vegetable Protein Cod LiverOil for VitaminesA, 
Base-rich in Vitamines A,B D and important intestinal 
and C. ae ventive of jes 
Milo and Kaffir the Carbo- We#kness — speeds assimila- 
hydrate base and distributor {08 of all other ingredients, 
of such elements as protein, and Violet Ray Effect of 
fat and ash. 

E Sunshine. Makes it possible 
Clover Seed the Vegetable to raise chicks indoors. 


2 Originator and Sole Proprietor 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY =<. 
152 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

The First™The Oldest—The Largest Manufacturer akprpttape Food in the World 
Twenty Million # y icke Were Fed Thie Co Way Last @eason 
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- CHEAP LAYING MASH 

e flock of hens make a profit for 

- of Glendale county, Ohio. 
it is high egg production, however, that 
makes the profit possible. The high aver- 
age egg production is Lar ig wen chiefly 
by the Tiberal use of a good, laying mash. 
In preparing the mas , Hart makes it as 
cheaply as possible, keeping i in mind that 
the mash must possess certain essentials. 
It is thru the use of home-grown feeds 
that he is able to keep the cost down. He 
is aware of the fact that hens will not lay 
unless they have animal food in the ration. 
This can best be supplied, in his case, by 
using either beef scrap or tankage. He 
prefers beef scrap. 
Figured on the basis of preparing a ton, 
his mash consists of the following: 800 
pounds ground oats, 400 pounds ground 
corn, 300 pounds wheat middlings, 200 
pounds wheat bran and 300 pounds beef 
scrap. 
The oats are of good quality and he sees 
to it that they are finely ground, but 
makes no effort to remove the hulls. He 
is looking forward to the time when at 
least a part of the hulls can be taken out. 
This, he says, will improve the oats for 
use in the mash. He wants the corn to be 
of good quality also. One year when it 
was necessary for him to buy corn, he sub- 
stituted hominy feed for the corn. The 
middlings and bran are commercial grades. 
He is of the opinion that it pays to buy 
enough of these to make up the proportions 
specified in the above formula. 
The beef scrap is always of a good grade. 
The use of 300 pounds of it per ton, or on 
that basis, means that it forms 15 percent 
of the ration. Many poultrymen put 
twenty percent of beef scrap in their mash. 
Hart feels that the use of fifteen percent is 
the very smallest amount he could use 
with any hope of securing good egg produc- 
tion. 

This mash is fed in self-feeders. Care is 
taken to make sure that there.is plenty of 
length to the feeders in order that the hens 
may get to them at any time. The flock 
has range in summer and grain feed is 
provided for it in winter. Mixed grains 
are fed in litter, which makes the hens 
scratch and thus obtain much needed 
exercise.—H. E. M.., 


GOOD APPETITES INCREASED 
PROFIT 


One hundred twenty purebred, white 
leghorn pullets returned a net profit of 
$75 a month for the four winter months 
of November, December, January and 
February for Walter G. Peterson, a young 
farmer of Chisago county, Minnesota. 
This net profit was realized thru the sale 
of market eggs only. 

During the = two months a large 
number of were sold for hatching 
pur and t _ net profit was the same 
as for the four preceding months. This 
means that the flock returned a net profit 
of $450, or $3.75 per pullet for the six- 
month period. 

These results were made possible by 
thoro culling of the flock, proper handling 
and correct feeding methods. The last of 
the three was probably the chief factor 
- sg good record made by the Peterson 

ock. 

‘While the care and feeding methods 
used on the laying flock are important,” 
says Peterson,~‘‘the beginning of a g 
layer goes farther back than that; it starts 
with the early chick stage. If you want 
pullets that will develop into good layers, 
it is necessary that the chicks be given 
the proper start in life.”’ 

There were 576 chicks in the flock of 
which the above pullets were a part. For 
the first seventy-two hours they were 
given no food, just water and a little 
sharp sand. After that, for the first three 
weeks they were fed a commercial chick 
feed and chick starter and all of the feed 
was fed mixed with milk to make a crumb- 





ly mixture. 
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While ne chemicals were added to the 
water as a disease preventive, Peterson 
took every precaution in this direction by 
first boiling the water before pouring it 


into the drinking vessels. The chicks’ 
quarters were throroly cleaned every 
second day. Thru the use of such sanitary 
methods and careful feeding, the mortality 
of the chicks was kept down to three 
percent. 

When the chicks reached the age of three 
weeks and the weather became warmer, 
they were turned out of doors for two 
hours each day. As the weather became 
more settled, they were turned out for 
longer periods until they were out on un- 
limited range all day long. Their feed at 
this time consisted of ground corn, ground 
oats and clippings from sprouted oats. 

After the pullets were quartered in the 
laying house, they were fed a morning 
ration of two parts of corn, one and one- 
half parts of wheat and one and oné-half 

yarts of oats. This was scattered in the 
litter to make them work up a good appe- 
tute. 

The usual mash ration, which was kept 
before them all the time, consisted of 100 
pounds each of ground corn, ground oats, 
bran, middlings and ground alfalfa, with 
50 pounds of either powdered buttermilk 
or tankage. Occasionally wheat would be 
substituted for the bran and middlings. 

During cold weather the pullets were 
given a moist, crumbly feed of the above 
mash at noon. They were fed all they 
would clean up in twenty minutes. In the 
early part of the afternoon they were 
given a feed of sprouted oats. 

Toward dark they received a light feed 
of the morning grain ration and from eight 
to nine o’clock in the evening, they had 
their final feed of the day by gas lantern 
light—all the scratch grain they could 
eat. Mangels and cabbage also supplied 
the required green feed. 

Peterson was a close observer of his 
flock. Whenever he noticed that the 
pullets were letting up a little on mash 
consumption, he cut down their whole 
grain allowance so that more mash would 
be eaten. “The big thing in getting eggs,” 
says Peterson, “is to make the hens eat 
lots of mash—the more, the better.”— 
W. C. M., Iowa. 


TO KEEP WATER WARM 


A device for keeping the hens’ drinking 
water warm during cold weather has been 
successfully used for three years by poultry 
raisers of Hamlin county, South Dakota. 
It costs an average of two and one-half 
cents a day to operate. 

If there is a dirt floor in the poultry 
house, dig a hole the size of a three-gallon 
stone jar or lard can. Fit a jar or can into 
this hole so the top comes even with the 
ground. 

In a box about two feet square and one 
and one-half feet high, cut a hole the same 
size as the top of the jar or can. 
ix 


Tip the 
‘x upside down over the sunken jar, into 
which you have placed an ordinary lamp. 
Set a pan or pail of water over the hole in 
the box. The heat from the lamp will 
keep the water warm. The box is large 
enough to allow the birds to stand on it 
while they are drinking. Because the 
water pan is so high, there will be no litter 
scratched into it. The lamp is also at the 
ottom of the jar so there is little danger 
ort hire, 

Chere are also a number of commercial 

ices on the market for this purpose. 


t 





Prevention and Control of Poultry 
Diseases, circular 106 of the Kansas agri- 
cultural college, Manhattan, Kansas. 
‘his circular contains seventy-eight pages 
0! valuable informatign well illustrated. 
“very poultry raiser who does not have a 
z00d bulletin on poultry diseases should 
have this circular. It is free. 
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FARMING 


SUCCESSFUL 


YOU TAKE NO RISK" 140 Egg 


30 Days Trial 


DCB) B Se 


FREIGHT 


Think of it! Ey 
The famous Ironclad, any 53 
size, delivered freight paid east of Ft 
the Rockies on 30 days’ trial, guaranteed to 
please or money back. You take absolutely no § 
risk. Look at the picture—note the sturdy con- 
struction. Built to last a life-time—can’t shrink 
or warp. Made by one of the oldest firms in the 
business. On the market 15 years. Made of Cal- 
ifornia Redwood, then covered with galvanized 
iron. Every joint lapped. Strongest and most 
durable incubator construction. It has no equal 
in value. Has double walls with air space between, 
lined with insulating board, deep chick nursery 
self-regulating, hot water heat, copper tanks. 
Everything complete, set up ready to usé. 
If you order a Brooder with your Incubator 
you will save money. Here are our 


Low Combination Prices (2 


140 Egg—$13.85; with Hot Water 
260 Ess $23 50 "3 with Hot Water 


Galvanized tron 
Calif. Redwood 
ee | Board 


























run independently. ] 
oosney to fill both sections at the same time. You § 
can fill one section when you have eggs for itand # 
start the seco: later on. 


260 Egg, only $23.50 } 


nd section ; 2 ERE UTE 
Money Back sansiizp): <r) 


Order From This You take no risk— 


Our money - back 
guarantee takes away ALL risk in buying Iron- 
clads, because we let you be the sole judge. e 
don’t say ‘‘money back if not as represented””— 
that is no guarantee at all. We leave everything 
to you. e allow 30 days’ trial; if for any reason 

goggen’t wast to hesp pose rehase, it back, 

we'll pay the return freight charges and return 

pox money. re are no strin to our money Watbiyow 

ik guarantee. Order now or se! catalog. keaxy 
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Simple—easy 
Ironclad Canopy Brooder fons. 
dependable—this brooder can’t be beat at any price. 
Gravity oil feed, no valves, floats or levers topes out 
of order and cause trouble. size wick burner x 

ives gone ? eo aa | ond = ce with 7 
ess Ol, er and worry. ays le Mad f Calif ia Red- 
EXPRESS PAID PRICES Hot Water Brooder wood. Copper tanks and 
: s Boilers can’t rust out and give trouble. mp, tan 

32 in. Canopy——50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $13.75 and boiler are | e size dma wd aniple heating effi- 


44 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity,$15.50 ciescy. A wonderful brooder at a LOW orice. 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 13 Racine, Wisconsin 


r e e @® WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Don’t buy a brooder of any kind until you write and get this catalog, 

. telling all about the new 1926 Sol-Hot Oil Burning Brooder. 
mg Sol-Hot will raise your chicks with less trouble, less worry and with 
7 least expense, because of its simplicity, ease of operation and un- 
failing dependability in supplying UNIFORM heat, regardless of 
weather conditions. Catalog tells all about 20 superior features that 
a Aes make Sol-Hot the outstanding Jead- 

er in the brooder field. 

a» New improvements makethissea- 
fi son’s model so far superior that 
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i = Send letter or postcard for 
» free catalog. Doit NOW. 
H. M. SHEER COMPANY 

42 HampshireSt.,Quincy, Ill. 
FEEDING 


SECRETS FREE 


“Feeding Secreta of Famous Poultrymen,”’ a 
truly remarkable book, Tells the secret of 
winter eggs; how to push the late pullete;how™ 
to raise brooder chicks and bundreds of 
other facte that will mean greater profit from your flock. Bent 

with the compliments of the manufacturers of Darling's Mest Scra 
—the standard for 30 years. Send your dealer's name and we will 


send you your copy today DARLING & COMPAN s 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 















THE finest chicks possible to produce—nothing 
less will uphold the Mid-Oak's B - standard 
(Many years experience, inspected, avy-laying 
flocks, scientific hatching methods. All the popu- 
lar breeds. WRITE for literature and prices today. 
MID-OAK POULTRY FARM 
Bos 3 Bloomington, Il. 


PONG ASIII 


Fits all size Incubators, three 
oo success price $1 00 each. 

















ree Circular. W.L_MORSE, 
TABLE ROCK, NEBRASKA | 


EGG 
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Transmits More 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LASS CLOTH 


MUCH CHEAPER THAN GLASS 


Vegetables and baby chicks thrive amazingly under GLASS CLOTH. 
Cover hot beds, scratch sheds and brooder houses with this marvelous 


material now. 


Have vegetables and broilers earlier this spring—when 


prices are highest. GLASS CLOTH transmits more of the ultra-violet 
rays—the healthful, invigorating rays thrown off by the sun—than any 
other material. Glass stops them. Put up in rolls, GLASS CLOTH is 


easier to use. Cheaper too! 


Compare prices with those of glass or any 


other glass substitute. Use GLASS CLOTH also for enclosing porches, 
storm doors, windows, etc. 


Earlier Vegetables 






There is 
big money in — 
early vegetables and 
raising plants to sell. Get your garden 
started early under a GLASS CLOTH 
hot bed. Have plenty of vegetables for 
the market and yourowntable. GLASS 
CLOTH grows stronger, hardier plants 
than under plain glass. 
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What is good for vegetables and 
baby chicks is also good for hens. Pro- 
tected by a GLASS CLOTH Scratch 
Shed they keep at their healthiest and 
lay more eggs. Poultrymen declare 
GLASS CLOTH the greatest boon to 
all-year profits ever discovered. 





Get the 
Genuine 
GLASS CLOTH 
Made Only by Turner Bros. 


No other material will give the 
same results for money spent. Tests 
by experiment stations, agricultural 
colleges and other disinterested 
parties consistently prove GLASS 
CLOTH transmits more violet rays 
than any other material. As evi- 
dence read the letters below. 


Recommended by 
Leading Agricultural 
Colleges 


*‘Our laboratory tests show that your 
GLASS CLOTH is quite effective in 
transmitting the sun’s ultra-violet rays, 

‘*In view of the results of iate ex- 
periments your product should prove 
superior to common glass in protect- 
ing the health of growing animals.’’ 

L. V. CRUM, 
Department of Physics, 
lowa State College. 


‘‘In my constant traveling and work 
with poultry keepers of Oregon I find 
a growing interest in GLASS CLOTH, 

**The success attained by H. B. Nye 
in using your product has attracted 
much interest. I have recommended its 
use in several other instances.’’ 

H. E. COSBY, 
Extension Poultry Specialist, 
Oregon Agricultural College. 


TURNER BROS. 


Established 1916 
Dept. 266 Bladen, Nebr. 
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Build a Scratch 


Shed Onto Your 
Poultry House 


June weather all spring for your baby chicks 
A GLASS CLOTH Scratch Shed built right 
onto your poultry house, makes the most of 
every hour of sunlight—gives chicks exercise, 
warmth and violet rays they need to build 
healthy, robust bodies. Chicks you save pay 
for GLASS CLOTH many times over. 


| » a . ° = fy of 4 
Special Trial Uire) 


Learn by actual use what GLASS CLOTH can do 
Big roll containing 15 yards (135 sq. ft—enough to 
cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) sent prepaid on receipt 
of $5.00. Use this for scratch sheds or poultry houses 
hot beds, cold frames, storm doors and windows, en 
closing porches for winter, etc. If at the end of 10 
days you do not find GLASS CLOTH lets in a more 
healthful and agreeable light and warmth and gives 
better results than glass or any other glass substi 
tute just return and we will refund your money. If 
you want smaller test send $2.25 for 6 yds. Common 
sense instructions ‘‘Feeding for Eggs’’ with every 
order. Catalog on request. Clip coupon and mail with 
remittance today—now—before you turn this page 


a he 





Turner Bros., Dept. 266, Bladen, Nebraska 
fo ee and ask you to send me 
by parcel post, prepaid, roll of Glass Cloth 
mentioned in your advertisement for this 
amount, with the understanding that if I am 
not satisfied after using it ten days that you will 
refund my money upon return of Glass Cloth, 

NOTE: If you want larger rolls than special 


to price list. 


R. F. D. Box 
ere rey ee rt ee Te 
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Hale Tells How He Makes His Hens Lay 


The Job Starts in the Mating Pens 


By MORRIS B. NICKOLLS 


EVEN years ago the name 
w Hale Thompson meant noth- 
ing except a certain young 
farmer of Lawrence county, Indi- 
ana. Today, Hale Thompson has 
won his place in the hall of fame by 
breeding and testing No. 241, the 
first Indiana hen to lay 312 eggs in 
a year. No. 241 laid nine times her 
own body weight in eggs in the 
year just passed. She was hatched 
May 5, 1923, and she started to lay 
November 20th of that year. This hen laid 25 eggs in Janu: ary, 
1924, 24 in February and 25 in March. During March she 
was moved into new quarters. Starting March 21st, she laid 
54 consecutive days without interruption. 

This hen was bred by Hale Thompson himself. She is a mix- 
ture of the Purdie and Y oung strains. She was well fed but not 
pampered. She was housed in the kind of poultry houses that 
can be found on many farms and she was given only such care 
and management as may be given by anyone who will attend 
to the details of the poultry business. 

Read how Hale Thompson cares for his hens and pullets, 
for he here outlines the details of the poultry business as he 
has found them successful. Hale Thompson succeeded because 
he took the advice of men who knew. Here Thompson turns 
teacher. Those who want results with poultry may well follow 
his advice. 

“Every poultry keeper should know how many eggs the hens 

are laying. And it is so easy, too. All one needs is a card on the 
door which gives the days of the month, then write in the num- 
ber of eggs just as they are gathered. Then at the end of the 
year you total the eggs gathered and divide this by the number 
of hens kept. If everyone who has a flock -wuuld do this, he 
would either go into the poultry business more heavily or go 
out of it altogether. 

“T was just as indifferent as anyone else. I had pursued the 
proverbial work course after graduating from high school. I 
married a classmate and we started to farm on a rented farm, 
doing general farming. At the end of the first year, we couldn’t 
see that we had accomplished anything except with the 100 
white leghorn hens we had taken over with the farm. That was 
seven years ago. 

“Tn 1919, ‘Uncle’ Jim Kline, who was then county agent of 
our county, persuaded me to keep just an egg record. I guess he 
thought he would have to start easy in order to have me keep it 
at all. I kept account only of the number of eggs laid. At the 
end of the year, our average egg production per hen was 126. 





This is No. 241 


As soon as you find out some facts about your business, you 

get interested. It doesn’t take the wisest man in the world 
to tell that a flock laying but 126 eggs per year per hen is not 
making much. But we were interested—the figures had done 
that much for us—so the next year we agreed to carry out the 
suggestions that were made by Purdue university and to not 
a keep account of the eggs that were laid, but also of the 
feed given, value of buildings and the like. 

“Looking at that summary sheet for that first year now, I 
find that our 154 hens averaged 131 eggs each and returned us 
a tote al labor income of $352.35, which Soweb out a labor income 
of $2.30 per hen or $1.03 per ‘hour! This is after allowing for 
interest on the investment and depreciation of stock and equip- 
ment. Then we knew even more about the business and, 
naturally, we wanted to increase the flock, we wanted to in- 
crease the income per hen, and the income per hour, and the 
easiest way to do this was to increase the egg production per 


An inside view of one of the laying houses 


hen. So we went at it in earnest to increase the egg production 
of the hens thru better feeding and breeding. 

“The next year, from November 1, 1921, to November 1, 
1922, our 235 hens aver: aged 172.4 eggs per hen. This made our 
total labor income $796.45, which increased the labor income to 
$3.40 per hen and made a return of $1.12 cents an hour for the 
time spent with ~¥ flock. 

ot he next year, from November 1, 1922, to November 1, 
1923, we built a new house so our production fell off and our 
interest and depreciation charges mounted a little but at that, 
the labor-saving devices we had installed made it possible to 

take care of these hens with so little labor that altho our labor 
income per hen had decreased, our labor income per hour had 
incre: ised. 

“Average egg production was 144.6 eggs per hen and the 321 
hens showed a total labor income of $834.59. This figures a labor 
income of $1.60 per hen but a labor income of $1.28 per hour. 

“Credit for much of our success I must give to the county 
agent who got us started and the poultry extension men of 
Purdue university who visited us occasionally and gave valu- 
able suggestions now and then. The facts brought out by the 
records taught me how to get more work done with the same 
effort. 

“In the matter of feeding, we make corn the basis of the 
ration because it is the cheapest feed and because it serves 
several purposes. The corn furnishes the energy and fat 
of the ration. Wheat is used as a scratch grain and given several 
times a day because it is important that the hens be kept busy. 


N the pullet houses the lights supplied by a farm plant are 

turned on in the fall. However, the hens are not lighted until 
a few days before hatching eggs are wanted. In the pullet 
houses we put the wheat in the litter of deep wheat straw the 
night before. Then when the alarm dings at four in the morning, 
the lights go on and the hens get up to their breakfast of be dded 
wheat and water. 

“In addition, a dry mash is kept before them at all times. 
This consists of 50 pounds of bran, 50 pounds of shorts, 30 
pounds of tankage and 30 pounds of cornmeal. They get the 
cornmeal thru the winter but when it comes spring, this is 
removed. And at all times there is shelled corn in the litter in 
the house. Just so long as the pullets maintain their body 
weight, they will not molt but as soon as they commence to 
molt, then watch out—off goes egg production. 

‘‘At seven in the morning we give them four gallons of shelled 
corn for the 600 hens and a half-feed of germinated oats. Also 
the trap nests are run. At nine o’clock they get another gallon 
of wheat. At 10:30 they get the remainder of the germinated 
oats. By giving the germinated oats at two different times, 
every hen will get some. Germinated oats are given at the rate 
of one quart before soaking to each 100 hens. At noon the 
nests are run again. At 2 p.m. the nests are run again and an- 
other gallon of wheat given and at 4 p. m. the birds are given the 
final feed of wheat and corn, four gallons of corn to 600 hens. 
This is a pretty good outline of the routine we follow in feeding 
the pullets. 

‘“‘We house the pullets generally in September and they are 
kept in the house until the frost is all out of the ground the 
following spring. After this they are allowed to roam at will. 

“Expensive equipment is a thing that poultry keepers should 
get out of their minds because the cost of the equipment has 
little relation to profits. In the new house we built two years 
ago, the roof and frame is entirely of rough lumber, the walls 
only being planed. Right now I am keeping the old hens in the 
top part of the old bank barn. The hay for the stock goes down 
thru the hen apartment thru a closed chute. (Cont. on p. 109 



























































How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
« brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny. a breeder of Minorcas at 
Arctic, R.I., writes: ‘I never lost one chick 
and raised over 100, and with these 
made a clean sweep at Providence and 
Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 















A > ZA LUPO, hag 
Capacity: 35  < Simple and 
to 60 chicks = practical 
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You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the groundso that the 
chicks easily learn to run out andin. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted tosuit any season, January toJuly. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns JO 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heateris practicallyindestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It isa 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


without attention 


Burns 10 Days 








How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the brooder are packed in 
it. If your dealer cannot supply you, send $4.75, 
check or money order to t - TNAM, Route 
272-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will ship you a Galvan- 
ized Steel Heater, postpaid. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum one, send $6.25. If not satisfied, return 
the Heater in good order within 30 days; I will 
refund your money. 


My booklet, ‘Poultry Helps,”? free on request. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MARKETS POULTRY AT HOME 


.H. YOUNG, Tulsa county, Oklahoma, 
farmer, sells 75 percent of his poultry 
products at home. e has a flock of 1,000 
white leghorn hens and during 1925 re- 
ceived an average of $300 a month for 
the eggs. Baby chicks are purchased from 
a well-bred flock, 2,000 being raised last 
year. The cockerels are separated, fat- 
tened and sold as fancy friers when weigh- 
ing around a pound and a half. He re- 
ceives a premium of five cents a dozen on 
his cegs and does not have to take a cut in 
rice for leghorns as is the case with most 
armers. He sells direct to the consumer. 
Young’s farm is only five miles from a 
good-sized city and a state highway passes 
his door. Aside from this favorable loca- 
tion, he is situated like the average Middle- 
west farmer. His profits have come from 
handling his farm and flock in a business- 
like manner. The marketing end has re- 
ceived equal attention with the producing 
end of the farm—he has a plan that can be 
copied by hundreds of farmers. 

In the first place, he believes that qual- 
ity products will sell for a premium, that 
there are always buyers who want the 
best on the market and are glad to pay a 
fair price. He is careful to have his friers 
a little fatter, his eggs cleaner, fresher and 
more uniform than the average that goes 
on the market. Then he advertises these 
facts and tries to make every buyer a reg- 
ular customer. 

No eggs are sold for hatching or stock 
for breeding purposes. No roosters are 
kept, for Young believes infertile eggs will 
sell easier, even in cold weather. The hens 
are fed so that there can be no bad flavors 
in the eggs and they receive green feed all 
the year in order to give the egg yolks a 
good color. 

Plenty of clean nests are provided and 
the eggs are gathered twice daily. They 
are culled into two grades when gathered. 
The pullet eggs and the ones with slight 
stains sell at the regular market price while 
the best grade brings ten cents a dozen 
more. A supply of cartons holding one 








Part of Young’s flock 


dozen eggs is kept on hand so customers 
need have no fear of breakage. Bought in 
large quantities, these containers cost ones 
half cent each. 

The cockerels are taken from the 
brooder house as rapidly as they can be 
distinguished from the pullets and are 
placed on a fattening ration of grain and 
mash moistened with buttermilk. About 
ten days before they are sold they are con- 
fined to a small run and take on weight 
rapidly. Sold when weighing about one 
and one-half pounds, they are very tender 
and of excellent flavor. Many of Young’s 
customers declare they prefer them to any 
other breed of chickens. 

Small advertisements on the “kitchen” 
page of the daily papers, roadside signs 
and the use of his telephone has enabled 
Young to sell, many of his buyers coming 
to the farm for their eggs and friers. 
“Infertile eggs—eat them the day they’re 
layed,”’ reads his advertisement. “Some- 


times he tells how he feeds his hens, of the 
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clean, wholesome feed they receive; some- 
times he describes his method of fattening 
the friers. The roadside signs are not 
over conspicuous, telling that he has eggs 
and poultry for sale with some reference 
to its quality. They are placed alon 

the road a few miles from the farm in al 
directions so travelers may decide to stop 
before they reach the farm. 

He has a regular line of customers to 
which he delivers three times a week. 
Many prefer to come to the farm when the 
vaca bs is good. He has been able to re- 
tain the same customers because the eggs 
are always the same and the friers fat. He 
figures that during 1925 his specialty of 
“quality” products netted him $500 above 
what he would have received on the regular 
market.—C. F., Mo. 








QUICK MONEY FROM GOSLINGS 

Raising goslings and selling them to a 
Chicago produce house at seven weeks 
of age is a business that is far more 
profitable than raising chickens for the 
spring broiler market, so John Benish of 
southern Linn county, lowayhas found. 

Benish has been raising. goslings all 
the season, fattening them on a ration 
consisting largely of cornmeal and bran 
made into a wet mash, arid-selling them 
for an average of twenty-four cents a 
pound live weight. Nothing grows faster 
than a young gosling if fed properly and 
these birds have weighed about eight 
pounds apiece when sold—more than a 
pound for every week of their lives. 
This has made them bring a gross in- 
come of about $1.90 a head. 

At the beginning of the feeding season 
Benish makes bran the principal part of 
the ration as he believes cornmeal given 
in too large amounts is too rich for 
young birds. 

Goslings are quite easy to raise Benish 
says. He hatches the eggs under chicken 
hens, about seven eggs to the setting. 

In addition to the money from the 
sale of birds, he has found a ready mar- 
ket for feathers and eggs. There are 
always many persons looking for good, 
clean goose feathers for pillows and 
feather beds. 

With a relatively small investment he 
has obtained good returns. in «record 
time, supplying this fancy product to the 
city meat trade thru a regular produce 
agency. —C. P. 8., Iowa. 





POULTRY PROFITS 


Better than market price was received 
for feed and labor expended on poultry 
during the period January 1, 1920 to 
January 1, 1925, on thirty-eight farms in 
Steele, Cottonwood and Jackson counties, 
Minnesota. The figures were collected 
by the University of Minnesota. 

The good results are in part due to the 
relatively high price maintained for eggs 
and poultry and in part to the fact that 
poultry forages for a large part of its food 
supply. 


Common sense in an uncommon degree 
is what the world calls wisdom.—Coleridge. 
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S00 EGG -AFs 
Double Deck or | — 


q WHY P AY MORE? Mynew 1926 Incubator and Brood- 


er values are better than ever be- 
fore. Look at these handsome, durable and efficient machines. Wiscon- 
sins are made of Genuine California Redwood, finished in natural 
color of the wood—not painted to cover up inferior material. They 
have hot water heat, double walls, dead air space between, double 
glass doors, copper tanks and boilers,self-regulating,roomy nursery, 
complete with all fixtures,set up ready to use and at prices that you'll 
} ee Can’t Be Beat. For over 24 years Wisconsins have led in quality, & 
ciency and price. They are truly wonderful hatching machines at 
Rock Bottom pricesand I pay the freight anywhere east of the Rockies. 
Each section of the 500 Egg and 1000 Egg Incubator has a separate hot water 
heater. If you don’t have enough eggs to fill all of the sections youcan start one sec- 
tion at any time and later start the others. This saves oil as you don’t have to furnish 
heat in the sections you are not oe 
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You ene no risk in em 
consin Incubators and Brooders 
= Nate ee me are sold : ke? 
on ys Trial wi oney Back é 
Guarantee. If youdonotfindthem 0 Egg Ss: | ~d © $99. 15 
perfectly satisfactory you can re- ' ant ae 73S 
turn them by freight within 30 ee ad 

days at my expense and I’Il gi 

you back your money. 
are the sole judge. You do 
not risk a penny. I ship 


DIRECT FROM 


a¢ 





ie 
te test 
_— 
~_— t hed! 


FREIGHT PAID 
I am able to quote you these 
low money saving prices because 
I ship every machine direct to you 
from my big factory here in 
Racine. Not only are my prices 
lowest and the quality and hatch- 
ing ey of my machines the 
best, but I Pay The Freight also. 
You can’t make a mistake in ordering 
direct from this ad. My Money Back 
Guarantee and 30 daystrial takes away 


all risk. Send in your order NOW or 
write for my new catalog. 


T. J. Collier, President 


COCO ; 4 $ 50 | 
: A @ 1000 Egg Size 


AEE eC Ne x 


My new improved Wisconsin Can Brooder 
is a wonder. Has ) ab SOL-HOT wickless 
heater which is trouble proof—has no wicks to 
trim—no carbonto reduce theflame—no soot— 
no odor. Simple, easy to operate, can’t go out 
nor overflow, burns a steady hot, blue flame 
and is absolutely dependable day or night. 


EXPRESS PAID PRICES 
24 in. Canopy Brooder (25to 125 chicks)$10.25 
44 in. Canopy Brooder (50 to 500 chicks) 14.75 
54 in. Gage 1000 chicks) 18,15 


TLLULIEIC IIIT et 
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This new improved he Incubator and Brooder Prices 
5 ns wel Brooder is ideal for small Noe 140 Egg—$13.75; with Drum Brooder 

broods of 50 to 200 chicks. Made of Gemuine larg: “pit 180 Egg—$15.95; with Drum Brooder 

California Redwood, has a large Drum heater ‘regu 140 Egg Incubator with 24-in. Can. Brooder $21.95 

which is the same principle used in heating Can- ; 180 Egg Incubator with 44-in. Can. Brooder $28.65 

opy Brooders. Has the famous Sun-Hinge Burners ftecal. | 250 Egg—$22.75; with 44-in. Can. Brooder $35.45 

with extra large lamp bowl which holds sufficient , | er 330.755 with 44-in. Can. Brooder $43.48 

oil to burn 5 to 6 days with one filling. Removable wi ota 500 ell 5.502 with 44-in. Can. B $58.20 

~] top makes it easy to clean and ventilate, Shipped ’ €g—$45.50; with 44-in. Can. Brooder $58. 

Ey sxpress repaid when ordered alone. 30 Days’ 42-Inch Stove Brooder 1000 Egg—$91.50; with 54-in. Can. Brooder 107.60 


— 64-in. Gi Con, Prost » 3000 6 1500 Chicks,21.95 
Trial sina’ Pack Guarantee. More Importa nt a $ or, ella en > 


Gnévin, Mishignn Alexandria, Indiana 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wisconsii Wisconsin Incubators and Brooders have been advertised wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wisconsin 4 
5 _ Dear Sirs:—We are using about thirty of your Wiscon- tm Successful Farming for 20 years. They have proved 
sin Incubators in our hatchery—also several other makes. ~ Gentlemen:—Three years ago I purchased one 500 egg 
We find the Wisconsin more satisfactory in every way so their merit year after year in the hands of thousands of jneybator of you and our success with it was 80 ST tnother that 
we are disposin of, other makes and are planning on the readers of this paper. You cannot make amistake in | purchased a 1000 egg machine two years ago an 
sending in an rt for a dozen more Wisconsin Incuba- geering these well-known GUARANTEED machines. one this season. They have al oan pooves satisfactory in 
tors in a few days. We can heartily recommend them to i oe Pragp 30 DAYS’ TRIAL and get your ped and if I was r one it would be a wie 
anyone wishin; urchase tpoubatens. Yours truly, ‘or any reason a 708 8 are not satisfied. consin. ours uy. 
DELL SMI MITH, Care of Gladwin B ~ % You take no risk, because you are udge. F. WILSON, R. 1. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. Box PBRACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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We Want You to 
Have This Book 


If youraise poultry —you need this 
wonderful book. It’s just chock full 
of money-saving ideas that poultry 
experts have found valuable. 
Tells what to feed poultry from the 
timethey are hatched until they are 
ready for market—beautifully illustrated 
—and edited by practical poultry men. 
This book sent absolutely free if you send 
us your feed dealer’s name. 

COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. 575 mt 

CLINTON, IOWA © 











GRIT ONLY GRINDS 
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FOR POULTRY 


Crushed Oyster Shell 
is not grit—it isa 
food which makes 
the egg shell. Get 
Pilot Brand; it con- 
tains no waste. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
St. Louis New York 
Security Building 80 South Street 


POULTRY SEPARATOR 


“‘Takes the Guess Out of 

Your Poultry Industry’’ 
The only device on Hite 
the market that 
separates laying & 
from non-laying 
hens without any 
human help. 
Prevents dirty. 
cracked and broken ~————— 
eggs. Does away with the egg-eating habit. 

Write for Free Literature 

FORSTER AUTOMATIC POULTRY 
SEPARATOR 


+ Inc 
Landregen St., 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Give WACKER’S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 
CHICK EGGS, STOCK-—Light and Dark 
r Brahmas, W. Wyandottes, R. I. 

Reds, Barred Rocks, W.Leghorns. 


Utility and exhibition grades, catalog free 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept.2, Riverdale, N. J, 
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TURKEY RAISING 


Mrs. F. P. Ulrich of Holt county, 
Nebraska, likes mammoth bronze turkeys 
particularly well because they mature 
early, are healthy and vigorous while 
breeding stock and eggs are always in good 
demand. On the Ulrich farm the turkeys 
roost out of doors all winter regardless of 
the weather and come thru in excellent 
condition. When laying time comes in 
the spring, the turkeys are confined in 
pens with roomy nests. They are allowed 
to range after 6 p. m. and remain out until 
dark. This opportunity for exercise and 
change of feed is enjoyed by the birds. 

Hatching time is a busy time. The 
usual plan followed is to set about three 
turkey hens at one time, giving them 
twenty eggs each. At the same time ten 
chicken hens are also set on turkey eggs. 
When the little turkeys hatch, they are 
all given to the turkey hens. In handling 
the eggs for sale, they are packed in ex- 
celsior lined baskets and shipped the sec- 
ond day after they are laid. 

“Do not feed the young turkeys for 
the first forty-eight hours,” says Mrs. 
Ulrich. ‘‘Then give a little cottage cheese 
or hard-boiled egg with a generous sprink- 
ling of black pepper two or three times a 
day. In about a week this feeding may be 
increased to four and five times a day. I 
like to let the turkey hens range in the 
alfalfa fields and give them a little cottage 
cheese when they come to roost at night. 
We have board pens, 4x8 feet, covered 
with wire and high enough so the old hens 
can standin them. The turkeys are driven 
into these pens at night when the tops are 
covered with canvas. They are let out 
when the grass has dried off in the morn- 
ing.”’—H. H. B., Neb. 


BELIEVES IN CLEAN HOUSES 

Ira J. Stetzel, Audubon county, Iowa, 
believes that the ultimate net profit to be 
derived from the poultry flock depends 
upon the degree of care and attention given 
it, and that such care and attention prop- 
erly begins at the stage when the eggs are 
placed in the incubator. 

Stetzel has an incubator of large capa- 
city and hatches out 2,000 chicks or more 
each year, which leaves him enough pul- 
lets so that after rigid culling, he will still 
have left all that his laying house can com- 
fortably accommodate. 

Stetzel is thoroly sold on the sanitation 
idea as applied to poultry. He gets on 
the job of putting the idea into practice 
before the chicks are hatched. The half 
dozen colony houses are moved to new 
ground so that the little chicks may have 
the best chance possible to escape tape- 
worms, round worms and other internal 
parasites which cause an enormous mor- 
tality among young chicks each year. 

Not alone that, but each colony house 
is treated to a good scrubbing with soap 
and water and disinfected. That spells 
the doom of the parasites. When the 
chicks are placed in the colony houses, 
they have much more than an even chance 
for life because of the above sanitary pre- 
cautions. The colony houses are not set 
on bare ground, they are out on rich, green 
yasture which gives the chicks the very 
best of foraging grounds in their search 
for insects.—W. & M., Iowa. 





H. E. Clark, Piatt county, Illinois, is so 
well sold on the superiority of alfalfa hay 
that he is going to raise it exclusively for 
his cows. Lime helped him to get a stand 
of the famous legume after several of his 
neighbors had failed with other methods. 
“Of course,’”’ he said, ‘‘lime will not do the 
entire job. The seedbed must be thoroly 
prepared and good seed used. I find 
that Grimm suits my purposes better than 








any other variety,”—G, C, T., Il. 


February, 1926 





Also 220, 450 and 900 ose 
sizes equally low. Made by 

c ] 32 years’ experience 
with incubators and raising 

ultry. Wonderful special features, makes 
he Mankato the leader of all incubators. It 
hatches the highest per cent of strong chicks in 
any climate, winter orsummer. Sold at lowest 
price under strong binding guarantee. It is the 
one high class hatcher thatis made right and sold 
right. Don't experiment, get the dependable 
quality Mankato that has stood the test of time. 


NO BETTER INCUBATOR MADE 
Well made of best material in natural red wood fin- 
ish, three thicknesses of walls, heavy pure copper 
hot water tank and boiler, perfect automatic regu- 
lator, Correct ventilation, safety lamp, extra large 
oil tank, high nursery, tested thermometer, etc. 
Heavy, Wellinsulated wall construction and special 
double heating system insures uniform tempera- 
ture, highest percent hatches and strong chicks, 








tor catalog 


Mankato Incubator Co. 
Box 709, Mankato, Minn. 
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Y Save*5 to$8—Factory Prices 
This brooder raises more and better chicks atlow- 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder. Also burns 
hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heat evenly over chicks, gives pure air. 

500 and 1000 chick sizes. Backed 
. by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
Express paid E. of Rockies. 
tovepipe outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest price. 
Write us TODAY. 















103-DEGREE 
Incubator . . 


Patented Two-Circuit, Hot Water Heating System and 
Tilting Chimney—world's two greatest in- 
cubator improvements. Temperature,, 
ventilation and moisture just right day 
and night without constant watching. 
More and better chick 
Money-Back Guarantee. Write toda 
for beautiful free book and libera. 
FREE Trial Offer. 

103-Degree Incubator Co. | 
Box 19 Crown Point, Ind. 


Why Turn Your Eggs By Hand? 


for one hatch 


The better-built in- 
cubator that sells itself 
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PW VEE The Reversible Egg Turning Tray 
2 hey € will relieve you of this slow, tiresome 
ae e™ @' oi ob and make hatching a pleasure. 
: ¥ a4 urns all your eggs ip a few seconds 
% o4 + and does it better too. 
% tae The Reversible is made in all sizes 
. X et nd sold on an absolute Money Back 
ae Se uarantee. Be sure'to ask us for par- 
Pp <. =) ticulars on this wonderful invention. 
sing ot) Lieuwen Bros. Mfg. Co., 







Dept. S, Corsica, South Dakota 














One Million Chicks in 1926—272to 283 Egg Strain 
English Barron White Leghorns and fifteen other 
breeds. Live delivery guaranteed. Quality of the best 
Members of Mid-West and International Baby Chick 
Associations. Write for free catalogue. 


Steinhoff & Son, Dept. F, Osage City, Kansas 











Scientifically hatched from standard, bred- 
to-lay stock. Develop rapidly into prolific 
layers. 100% live delivery anteed. 12 
om — —— BOOK. Valuable 
pee Me c guide. * ndsomely illustrated. 
ny 149 @ XY Writefor book and prices today. Bex 12 
DAY-OLD CHICKS The Miller Hatchery, Heyworth, If. 

mn ee 


: BEST laying, BEST 
& WEBER’S paying fine pure-bred 
Northern raised chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, chicks, gs at lowest prices. 
America’s reat industry, my 44th year. 
100 Wan. atalog and Poultry Book Free. 
W.A.Weher, Gox |4, Mankate, Minn. | 





































BROODING CHICKS BY THE 
COLONY SYSTEM 
Continued from page 99 
clover predominates, alfalfa leaves, clover 
leaves, green clippings from sprouted oats, 
as well as cabbage and lettuce leaves, are 
excellent. Sharp granite grit of chic k size 
should be available in hoppers at all times. 
At eight weeks of age, the medium size 
grit may be substituted for the chick or 
small size. 

At six weeks of age change the scratch 
ration to two parts of whole wheat and 
one part of coarsely cracked corn. No 
mash is fed during the first week the 
chicks are in the brooder. 

The morning of the eighth day after the 
chicks are placed in the brooder, place a 
home-mixed, or a reliable commercial 
mash mixture in a chick mash hopper and 
place it before the chicks from 10 to 10:30 
a.m. only. One-half hour the first day is 
sufficient. Increase the dry mash feeding 
according to the following schedule: 

Eighth day, 10 to 10:30 a. m.; ninth day, 
10 to 10:30 a. m. and 1 to 1:30 p. m.; 
tenth day, 10 to 11 a. m. and 1 to 1.30 
p. m.; eleventh day, 10to1l a.m. and 1 to 
2 p. m.; twelfth day, 10 to 11:30 a. m and 
1 to 2:30 p. m. : thirteenth day, 10 to 12 
a. m. ‘and 1 to 3 D.. mm; fourteenth day, 
10 to 12:30 a. m. and 1 to 3:30 p. m.; 
fifteenth day to six weeks old, 10 a. m. to 
4p. m. 

The following mixture for a growing 
mash is suggested: 

Forty pounds wheat bran, 20 pounds 
finely ground yellow corn, 10 pounds sifted 
ground oats, 10 pounds flour middlings, 
7.5 pounds meatscrap, 7.5 pounds pea- 
meal, 2 pounds charcoal, 2 pounds bone- 
meal, ‘and 1 pound common salt. © The 
dry mash may be kept before the growing 
chickens at all times after they are six 
weeks of age. 

Codliver oil is an excellent source of 
vitamins A and D. When one pint is 
mixed with 100 pounds of scratch feed or 
mash and allowed to stand overnight, the 
resulting mixture will contain ample of this 
necessary food factor to prevent leg 
weakness in the growing chicks. Chicks 
getting plenty of sunlight and green feed 
do not normally need to be fed codliver oil. 

The outside weather conditions, the 
breed of the chicks and their size will de- 
termine to a great extent the time of 
weaning and the rate at which the heat 
should be reduced. More care must be 
taken in weaning the more active breeds 
such as the leghorns as they crowd badly 
when chilled. Even after the fire has been 
discontinued, the hover should be kept in 
place for use on cold nights or in damp 

eather. As a general rule, chicks that are 
eight to ten weeks old do not require arti- 
ficial heat. They should be without heat 
ten days or two weeks before they are 
moved to the developing range houses. 

About this time separate the sexes and 
dispose of all pullets and cockerels that 
show poor health, lack of vigor, slow 
maturity and any standard disqualifica- 
It is poor policy to take up range 
with young pullets or cockerels that have 

tle hopes of making profitable producers 
or breeders. Select cockerels that are to be 
kept ‘as breeders and give them free 

The feeding and management ad- 
vised is similar to that of the pullets. Once 
it is not advisable to change 


tions. 


range, 


range, 
irds from one house to another, as it 
isually cuts down their appetites and 


lows up their development. 


It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
lue of giving unlimited sour skimmilk, 
termilk or some similar milk by- 
product during the growing period. Give 
beral feedings of scratch feed three times 
day and the growing mash should be 
iillable at all times in the self-feeding 
yppers. In general, chickens should be 


hungry at each feeding and be kept grow- | 


continuously. Make changes in ra- 
ms only when absolutely necessary and 
then do so very gradually. 
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NEW DISCOVERY 


Chicks Grow Faster—Lay 
Earlier under new wonder 


Ss Flex-0-Glass 


Lets waevikataestine 


Weather-proof—Unbreakable 


1-8 COST of GLASS 


ORIGINATION of This New DISCOVERY! 


was just recently discovered (in 1924) that FLEX-O- 


uf in ASS admits the health producing ULTRA-VIOLET 
and INFRA-RED rays of the sun in just the right 
tions needed to retain health and stimulate growt 
forms of life. 
was realized and FLEX-O-GLASS was 
Today we proudly state that we were the founders of this 
health producing product that is now sold thruout the 
world on the merits of its health producing and lasting 
qualities. That which makes FLEX-O-GLASS so superior 
is the process by which it is made 
formula are the property of the FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. 
CO, and are registered in th 
imitations. 
mended by State Experiment Stations. 
FLEX-O-GLASS is made by treating a strong, durable 


ropor- 
in all 
The world-wide necessity for this article 
it on the market. 


This process and 


e U. 8. Pat. Office. Beware of 
There is only one FLEX-O-GLASS. Recom- 
Your protection. 








cloth base with a special process, making 
Used a by ey Re Product 
‘oult that mits e health producing rays 
ig mma of the sun and holds warmth better than 
H glass at 4% the cost Keeps out cold, 
ot Beds rain, snow and storm. Admits only 
Cold Frames} warm, diffused sunlight. Easily in- 
Enclosing | stalled. Comes in rolls 3534 inches wide, 
Porches cut with shears and tack on. Nothing 
Windows equals FLEX-O-GLASS for health 
producing and lasting qualities. 








HOT BEDS— RAISE heute PLANTS 


QUICKER Because Fiex- 
O-Glass admits 
trated 
makes plants grow much 
faster 
under glass. 
for 
houses because it scatters 
light exactly as wanted and does not chill as glass does, 
yet costs only 34 as much and far easier installed. 
used in factory, office and school windows to diffuse 
sunglare. 
FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 143 
1451 N. CICERO AVENUE 


concen- 
Ultra-Violet rays, 
stronger than 

Quickly pays 
Ideal for hot 


and 





itself 


A Iso 


Actually makes rooms lighter. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Healthy Chicke Grow Faster! Chicks 
develop in 14 regular time if given ULTRA-VIOLET 
sun's rays in a warm dry place. Don't turn chick? 
out in slush, snow and cold weather to chill and die. 
Don't ve them under ordinary glass. It don't let the 
ULTRA-VIOLET raysthru that are necessary to keep 
chicks healthy and growing fast. They huddle together 
and become droopy. No pep at all. BU" Put 
them under FLEX-O-GLASS—give them soft scat- 
ered sunlight full of concentrated ULTRA-VIOLET 
(health rays) and INFRA-RED (heat) rays of the 
sup where they are safe from rickets (weak legs) and 
diseases and watch them grow Every chick will 
exercise, be full of pep and grow like weeds. Build 
this scratch shed or brooderhouse now, quickly and 
cheaply. Sunlight is only heat and health producer 
nature offers. Why not use it? 

Let your hens scratch and feed in a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed and they will lay all winter. Turn hens 
that are a winter cost into a winter profit. FLEX-O- 
GLASS makes ideal porch enclosure, 


Use Fiex-0-G@laes at Our Risk 


Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then you 
do not find results better than if glass were used or if 
you are not more than satisfied send it back and we 
refund your money without question. Isn't that fair? 


PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 
Per yd. 35% inches wide—1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c; 
10 yds. at 35c; ; 25 yds. at 33c; 100 yds. or more 
at 32c. per yard. Quantity prices F. O. B. on request. 


+ For $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. 

s ecial of Fiex-O-Glass wt > wide 

Offer postpaid (135 8q. Covers 

scratch shed 9x 15 an ae for 

chicks.) Order today, you take no risk. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed or your money refunded. Add 3c per- 

yard outside U. 8, Free book with every order, con- 

tains instructions and information on poultry dis- 

eases and remedies. Don't lose our address. Order 
direct from factory today. 


pone=MAIL THIS COUPON NOW----4 


Flex- > tees Mfg. Co., Dept. 143, ~* 

1 N. Cicero Ave. » Chicago Il. 
Find’ aan x .for which send me. . 
yards of Flex-O-Glass 35% in. wide, by prepaid 
Parcel t. It is understood that if I am not 
Satisfied after using it for 10 days I may return it 
and you will refund my money. 
Name. sees 


Town 














step in the operation. 


This book tells how. 
address, a short time only, for 
a Dime in coin or stamps. 


“- CAPON, 


An Pats book that explains why Capons” are the most profitable part of the poultry business 
and everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 
List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. 
get the best and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are immense eating. 
Copyrighted new and revised edition. 


George Beuoy, 


and 
Why? 


50 pictures from life that show each 
Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to 
Big profits realized. Get wise. 


Vale. to your 
ale, Kansas 


Regular 50c copy, 


R. R. No. 71, Cedar 











So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 33 
a record. You want the “Success- | 
ul’’ for a sure success this Sell 
more cegs and chickens and help feed 

the world 


“6 SUCCES SFUL a3 mousaven or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. earaaee >i 
ers will be served quickly from our Eastern Warehoug 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain pape 
Sprouters furnish green food — ~ 
make hens Jay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


§. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


464 Second St., Des Moines, lews 

























Best t Poultry Paper | 


Champions in al] Breeds 
Shor Ful Frage Art Chicken Pictures, 
pataral ¢ colors, suitable for framing, 
wita several issues during year. 
2 > Months’ Trial- 1 5¢e 
US le stamps accepted 
Monthly 80 to 120 p Practical 


articles by foremost ultrymen. 
ayr.$i; 2yrs. $1. so; 3 yee. $2. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.203Mt. Morris, IL 

















—~  /G WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK’ 


132 PAGES 
200 Pictures 
about. 


e Nation’s Great Poultry Manual tells 
\ e-Bred Poultry, Hatch- 
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—Tells all er chickens—care 
for erent. A ribe 
Hot, ater and "Electric— IDEAL BROOD 


— for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 
j | d. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, tll. 


Miller's 
American 
feeding and raisin; 
bes IDEAL INCUBATORS, 


FREE 


Poultry 


S—Coal and Oil Burning—Baby chicks, 











ny Sell Your Eggs 


for more money! 


This new free marketing guide tells 
how to get higher prices for all poul- 
try products. Practical, new ideas 
that will help you make reai money 
No theories—every suggestion we 
make has been successfully tested. 






J 
Free!!! 


Illustrated catalog, showing our complete line of 


high grade poultry equipment, is sent free with 
each copy of “Making Hens Pay.’’ Write today 
and begin to get more income from your hens. 
ZrLLINOoses BUY Kw .LY CoO. 
260 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


1000" 


Why be satisfied with half, or tess than half, 
the profits your flocks can produce In fifteen 
minutes a day,we can teach you to get as MANY 
eggs in winter as in epting; cut feed bills; keep 
fonts healthy; turn losses and mistakes into 

YOLLARS. epared by twenty 



































Our course, pr 


amous experta, gives tried, sure, GUARAN- 
outer methods that quickly double 

TRI the average f 

The La enthusiast 

book, “How 1 

everything. Be sure to ‘write for your copy today. 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept.500,Washington,D.C, 





Most Profitable Varieties. Blood Tested fou 
White Diarrhoea. EGGS—STOCK— a SCES. 
Highest Quality. Low Cut Prices. Fine cat« 
alog in colors sent FREE. Write today. 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 8 Monmouth. t* 


QUALITY Chicks« Fegs 


62,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying strains. incubate 2,v0oveggs daily. Catalog Free, 
| Prewar prices, Free live delivery. 

Lo Poultry Farms, Cvlumbia, Mo. 
Rock, Reda, 100,$14;Buff and Wh. Rook, Buff 


CHICKS Orpingto ye, 100, $15; Wh beclns ies and Wren 


100,$16. Postpaid. 100% . Free. Secrets of Pow’ 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept, 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 











) Wh. Le oe orna, Reavy Assorted 100,$12;Barred 
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Make Big Money Raising Poultry 


With my Guaranteed Champio 
—the Hatching Outfit that for 


My Champion Belle City Mammoth Ca- 
oy Incubators will serve you best. 


ABAD 2e epeoaam | 


PEE IG SO ERE IO ae ae RET, 
Tas 


oe 


4 
| eee 


i 


ad 2 at LE LESS beta Se Zi) 


460 cacy $430 
690 ES stacy $6450 
920 ESfacity oem 


Oil Burning Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and odorless. Simple, easiest to 
run, economical, dependable low in price. 


300 Chick Size 36 Inch - ocean + $12.95 
800 Chick Size 50 Inch Canopy... $14.95 


Coal Canopy Brooder Stoves 
Burn any kind of coal at a cost of 5ca day. 
Self-regulating, gas-proof,durable,practical. 
500 Chicks 1000 
42 Inch Canopy . 52 Inch Canopy 


brought success and bi: 
million s< itisfied 


over a 


aT} 
: 


roe Sr ca 
users C 


My new Free Poultry Book *‘Hatching Facts”’ tells how 
—write for it, or better still order today. Start a profit- 


paying poultry business of your own. 


No other machines 


can give you stronger chicks—bigger hatches—more 
years of service or a larger yearly income than my 


Cha 
Bell 


The Prize Winning Incubators with 
Hot Water Copper Tanks—Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamps— Thermometer 
and Holder—DeepChickNursery—Egg s: 
Tester. Hatch chicks, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. My Double-Walled Belle City 


80 Egg Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder..... 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder 
230 Egg Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder 
230 Eg Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder . 
460 Egg Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Brooder. 
690 Egg Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder . 


‘& 
mpion 
e Ui1ty 


Hot-Water—Oil & Coal Canopy Brood- 
ers Guaranteed to raise the chicks. 
Have a Complete Hatchery. Simple, 
safe, sure. Unequalled for hatchingand 
brooding. Save $1.95—Order Incubator 
and Brooder together. Send only for 
.$ 15.95 
19.95 
29.95 
32.95 
57.45 
77.95 


920 Egg Capacity | | 1000 Chick Coal Brooder. 105.45 


reight 


East of Rockies and allowed to points West. 
Orders shipped day received. Ifin a hurry 
addonly 45cforeach machine (Except Coal 
Brooders) ,and I willship Express Prepaid. 
Gets machines to you—Post Haste—in 2 
to5days. Gives youone moreearly hatch 


You Are Perfectly Safe in Orc 


Thousands order direct from my adver- 
tisements every year. Youget the Champ- 
ion Belle City at lowest factory prices 
—based on actual costof production—un- 
equalled in quality, ere and price— 


You Cannot ¢ 


Get a Bette 


Prepaid 


—enough to pay for your whole hatching 
outfit. My Champion Mammoth capac- 
ity Incubators and Oil and Coal Canopy 
Brooders meet every need for large Plants, 
or you can Add A Machine as your bus. 


iness grows—the safest and apyt way, 
lering Oday 


the result of 25 years’ experience building 
Incubators and Brooders—sold under my 
Ten Year Money Back Guarantee and 
backed by a Company with a long, nonor- 


able record > Hate fair and sagare a 
itching 


¥ 
oi tit 


No one else can give you quicker or better service, or so much hatching value for 
so little money. Fullinformation comes with my Free catalog ‘Hatching 


Facts.’ Write forit—or save valuable time by ordering today. 


These 


remarkable prices are the lowest I make to anyone. Early broods 


pay best, so get an early start. 


Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Box 42, 


Racine, Wis. 


‘*You’ll make your poultry business pay big if you adopt Jim Rohan’s 
simple Method of Hatching and Brooding—perfected through 25 years’ expe- 
rience and sent Free to every purchaser of his Champion Belle City.’’ 














ROUND BROODER HOUSE 
L. Zimmerman of Tuscarawas county, 
* Ohio, is highly pleased with a circular 
brooder house he has used for two years. 
Zimmerman built this brooder house 
after his own plans. The young chicks 
had always been cared for in the brooder 
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houses of the ordinary square cornered, 
rectangular type. Extreme care was used 
to see that the brooder was working right 
and that the temperature was just what 
experts said it should be. The brooder 
houses were well lighted and well venti- 
lated and were kept clean and sanitary. 

In spite of all the precautions, the losses 
were rather heavy. After careful observa- 
tion Zimmerman says he found that a large 
number of the dead chicks were in the 
corners of the brooder house. They had 
been crowded into these corners and had 
been crushed by the mass of chicks. 

As a remedy to overcome this condi- 
tion, Zimmerman decided to build a roind 
brooder house. This would have no 
corners into which the chicks could be 
crowded and killed. It would also have 
some other advantages. He decided upon 
a building twelve feet in diameter and six 
feet high at the eaves. 

Zimmerman is strongly in favor of mov- 
ing his brooder house to clean ground 
each year. To provide for this he mounted 
this little circular building upon two skids 
to which he can hitch a pair of horses any 
time he wants to move it. 

Zimmerman has reduced the losses of 
little chicks to such an extent that the 
farm now raises more than ninety-six per- 
cent of the chicks put into the round 
brooder house. He says that there is less 
lumber required in building a circular 
structure and that the saving in lumber 
largely offsets the small amount of extra 
work in constructing a circular frame.— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


TO CONTROL GAPE WORMS 


Wé have been bothered with gape 
worms among our chicks for the last two 
years. Will you please tell us what to do 
for them?—D. A. T., II. 

Reliance in the case of gapes must be 
placed on prevention rather than on cure, 
because a chick two or three weeks old 
has not sufficient value to warrant the 
expenditure of much time or medicine in 
its treatment. Sometimes it is advisable 
to extract the worms or to inject into the 
windpipe some liquid that will kill them. 
Generally a small quillfeather is stripped 
of all its web except a small tuft at the end, 
and is used either dry or moistened with 
kerosene or oil of turpentine. A fairly 
good extractor may be made by’taking a 
hair from a horse’s tail, bending it in the 
middle, and twisting the two ends to- 
gether so as to form a loop; or a similar 
loop may be made by cutting the hair, lay- 
ing the two pieces side by side, tying a 
knot near the end, trimming the short 
ends close to the knot, and twisting the 
long ends together. These homemade ex- 
tractors have been imitated in the poultry 
supply trade by doubling and twisting a 
small, flexible wire which carries a few, 
moderately stiff hairs to scrape off the 
vorms. y 

All these extractors are used in the same 
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manner. The chick’s beak is forced open 
with the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand, while the extractor is held in the 
right hand. When the glottis, which is a 
small aperture at the root of the tongue, is 
opened for breathing, the extractor is 
carefully inserted and pressed downward 
into the windpipe. The neck should be 
kept extended in a straight line, so that the 
extractor will enter freely and not injure 
the delicate walls of the windpipe. At 
the first insertion the loop or brush should 
not pass more than an inch below the glot- 
tis; then it should be given two or three 
turns between the thumb and finger and 
withdrawn. If any worms adhere to it 
they should be dropped and withdrawn 
into a basin of hot water or kept and 
burned. The extractor may now be in- 
serted a little deeper, and so on until it 
reaches nearly the full length of the neck. 
If the slightest resistance is felt to the 
entrance of the extractor, it should not 
be pressed upon or inserted any farther. 
In all cases the extractor must be quickly 
withdrawn to avoid suffocating or other- 
wise injuring the chicks. Often eight or 
ten worms may be removed in this man- 
ner, and if the treatment has not been so 
rough as to cause injury the bird will be 
very much improved. 

The best method of prevention is to put 
the chicks when hatched on fresh ground; 
to remove, place in a separate coop, and 
treat any that show symptoms, and to 
plow the old infected runs, not permitting 
chickens to go on them for two or three 
years. 


HALE TELLS HOW HE MAKES HIS 
HENS LAY 


Continued from page 103 


“The top of the barn is filled with hay, 
the next story has been rearranged for the 
old hens by putting in droppings boards, 
feeders and nests, while the cows and 
mules are kept in the stable below. Where 
an old building like this is rearranged, the 
old hens should be put in the house with 
the least ventilation. Because the hens 
are not laying, they drink less water and 
their droppings are dry. Pullets should 
have the best ventilated house as damp- 
ness and egg production can’t thrive under 
the same roof. 

“Studying my accounts, I found ways 
to get my labor down as low as possible. 
A fellow is reasonably wise if he gives 

ravity a chance to do all the work it will. 

or instance, in the new poultry house I 
have a feed room between the two wings. 
This is a two-story affair with feed bins 
in the top story. I buy corn and wheat 
when I can get them at good prices and 
they are stored in these bins on the second 
floor. Spouts run down into each wing of 
the poultry house. So the grain for feed- 
ing can be had without going upstairs. 

‘‘We had eavespouts put along the roof. 
Under the floor of the feed room there is a 
cistern which supplies water for the hens 
all the time they are confined. The roof 
wasn’t high enough to have a gravity feed 
system but with a pump it is a small job 
to water the hens. 

“If hens are allowed to tramp around in 
the droppings, you not only have more 
soiled eggs, which cut a big figure if you 
are shipping your eggs, but the droppings 
are packed down making it harder to 
clean the droppings boards. I tack poultry 
wire mesh under the roosts which keeps 
the hens up on the perches. 

“An inch or so of gravel wire screen 
cut off, then tacked onto thé top of the 
feeders with the sharp points up, is an 
arrangement that keeps the hens from 
roosting on the self-feeders. 

“Cleaning the henhouse is a job that 
piles up many hours of labor in the course 
of a year. So I had a little carrier put into 
the henhouse. This runs in front of the 
droppings boards so the droppings can be 
raked directly into the little carner. The 
poultry house is on the side of the hill. 
One of the screens in the open front is 
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hinged so it can be thrown out and with 
the wagon just outside, the litter can be 
thrown directly into it 

“Of course, there is much in breeding. 
During the past year I trapnested all the 
pullets so I could pick out the highest 
producing ones from which to get my 
future layers. The top pen had 15 birds in 
it and every hen had laid 250 eggs or better 
with an average of 263 eggs for the pen. 
Then there are also 75 or 80 that have 
laid between 200 and 250 eggs each. These 
will be mated to the five sons that I saved 
from No. 241 last spring. The pen of high 
producing hens will be mated with a cock- 
erel from the hen that laid 302 eggs during 
last year for Mrs. Chas. Kintner of Harri- 
son county, Indiana. 

“Naturally, we ship our eggs to the 
eastern market. We produce a good 
quality of product and we cash this 
quality by shipping direct to New York 
commission men. We have kept a weekly 
account of this during the last year and 
our average net return for shipping, over 
the price we could have secured locally 
on the day of shipment, has been $2.30 
per case. This is the pay we have secured 
for the pains it takes to produce a high 
quality product.”’ 


PUTS POULTRY ON PASTURE 

Fred Seabury of Harrison county, Iowa, 
had much trouble with his poultry be- 
cause of sickness in the flock, then he hit 
upon the plan of putting the flock out in 
the open pasture just as he did the hogs 
and the cattle. Since then the trouble has 
entirely disappeared. As a usual thing the 
chickens are brought in around the resi- 
dent premises when fall comes, but one 
winter they remained out with only their 
little colony houses to shelter them, and 
it was surprising to see how well they laid. 

Seabury built small shed-type houses 
under which a long, wheeled axle could 
be placed when he desired to move them. 
He faces two of these together with a dis- 
tance of eight or ten feet between. Above 











this intervening space he builds a roof 
from rough boards and sides up the north 
side as can be seen from the picture. The 
space between is for scratching area. 

he poultry ean pass from this area thru 
a small door into each little house. All 
furniture in the houses is movable, no 
nails being used. This makes it easy to 
clean and to spray. Whenever the sod 
about them gets worn from the scratching 
and picking, Seabury disconnects the two 
houses, pries up one end, one house at a 
time, slips his two-wheeled truck beneath 
in a position so that the house balances 
nicely, and one horse is power sufficient 
to do the pulling. 

Seabury calls these his twin houses. 
He uses two pairs of them. They are far 
away from his home in the pasture. 

It is just as necessary to have the poul- 
try on clean ground as it is to have the 
hogs there, Seabury reasons, and the clean- 
est ground of all is that out where the live- 
stock have their range.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


Growing Chicks is a new bulletin by 
Professor A. G. Phillips of the Indiana 
agricultural college, Lafayette. It is 
complete from hatching to development of 
pullets. 


The Mineral Nutrition of FarmAnimals, 
Cornell extension bulletin 130, Cornel] 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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HERE are some plain facts about poultry-raising. 
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% Pe 
> # vi 4 
Sure Way! 
Read them. 


They prove that the startling loss of young chicks is all needless. 


Your chicks shouldn’t die. 
to death, smothered to death and 
chicks—and your profits. 


If you are interested in raising all your 
chicks, let us tell you how the invention 
of the Buckeye Type Colony Brooder 
revolutionized the poultry business. Let 
us tell you how the Buckeye is the 
tested and proven brooder. It has 
been saving chicks for ten years. It 
has saved millions and millions of chicks 
every year. It has doubled and trebled 
the profits of more than 250,000 users. 
It has been endorsed by experimental 
stations, by agricultural colleges, and 


You don’t need to have them get chilled 


overheated. You can save your 


from other type brooders, There’s no 
comparison. Buckeye saves millions 
of chicks every year that with other 
types of brooders would have been 
chilled to death, smothered to death 


or overheated. 

No other brooder can have the Buckeye Flecto- 
Fanic Heat Diffuser. It guarantees proper 
warmth, fresh air and exercise to every chick. 
There are no chilled chicks, no over-heated 
chicks, no smothered chicks. No other brooder 
can have the Buckeye Radex Heating System. 
It gives more heat. It holds the heat; it won’t 
goout. It won’t overheat or underheat. 


Free Buckeye Book 





by county agents. 
Chic! t Have EXCLI 
ig 1eat BUC 


whe 


SIV These are a few of the reasons 
coke why the Buckeye Colony Brooder 


bh . I insures every raisable chick devel- 
Youcan’t raise chicks under FEATURES oping into a profitable bird—and 
faulty brooding conditions i. / INE with half the operating cost 
Hc gat ili rf = and only a third of the time 
Chey must have enough heat. That No Other and attention. But, we want to 
They must have fresh air. Brooder Can Have give you all the reasons, all the 
They must have a ae P facts, all the evidence. We'll send 
Soi Mes FAVE - CAteLaee 1. Redex Heating you the new Brooder Book. It’s 
Phese conditions are vital System. free. Mail the coupon now. 


1 


hey are necessary. And, 
Buckeye is the brooder that 
supplies them all. It is the 


Diffuser. 





2. Flecto-Fanic Heat 


Buckeye Incubators 
Hatch More Chicks 
Buckeye Incubators hatch every 








brooder that furnishes 
enough heat under extreme con- 
ditions. It furnishes enough heat, 
not part of the time, but a// the time. No 
matter how cold it gets outside, nor how 
quickly the weather changes, Buckeye 
has the capacity to keep the chicks 
warm, comfortable and thriving. 


> 
Tompare buckeye 


Wit t Brooders 
The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder 
is completely and radically different 







hatchable egg Our new catalog 
tells why. It also gives poultry-raising plans 
and methods that have brought larger profits to 
thousands and thousands offarmers and poultry- 
men. With these plans and Buckeye equip- 
ment you cannot fail to make money. So, 
get this Buckeye Book now. Don’t delay. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today. ry 


THE BUCKEYE & 


INCUBATOR CO. Sonan 


1991 Euclid Avenue, & INCUBATOR 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ,@ COMPANY 
4 1991 Euclid Ave. 
@” SPRINGFIELD, on10 


OP Piease send me, free 
the Buckeye Book and 
Information about 
Buckeye Incubators f } 
Buckeye Brooders 
(Check which you are 
interested in.) 
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SPROUTED OATS HELP CHICKENS 


H. B. Hart of Hamilton county, Ohio, 
feeds large quantities of sprouted oats to 
his hens. He begins the use of the oats just 
as soon as he puts the hens up for the 
winter, which usually is in October. He 
continues to feed the oats as a source of 
green feed until the hens are turned out on 
grass in the spring. 

Hart’s flock is composed of good pro- 
ducers which keep up their egg laying 
activities thru the entire period. He sells 
quite a large number of eggs for hatching 
and uses large quantities in his own incu- 
bators. The fertility of the eggs from his 
flock is rather high. He gives a large meas- 
ure of credit to the fact that his hens are 
kept healthy thru the generous use of 
sprouted oats. 

The method used on this farm to 
sprout oats is very simple. Large, shallow 
trays are used for the purpose. The oats 
are placed in the trays to the depth of 
one inch. After the oats are placed in the 
tray, they are soaked for one day rather 
thoroly in water. Following that, they are 
kept for six or seven days in a warm room 
where the temperature is usually about 
seventy-five degrees. Each day the oats 
are thoroly stirred. After six or seven 
days following the one day of soaking, 
the oats will have thrown out sprouts to 
the length of about one inch. The stirring 
will have prevented the stem and root 
sprouts from becoming a tangled mass. 
It is when the stems are one inch in 
length that Hart considers that they make 
the best green feed. He does not want 
long sprouts. It is sprouted oats that he 
desires rather than a longer sprout on 
each kernel which he might secure by 
leaving them in the trays for a few days 
longer. 

The modern hen is living under un- 
natural conditions. Her feed is stimu- 
lating and she is producing more eggs than 
she would normally. The use of sprouted 
oats as Hart feeds them seems to go a long 
way toward keeping the hens in perfect 
physical condition and enables them to 
produce a sufficient number of eggs to 
make them profitable.-—H. E. M., Ind. 


FOUR FACTORS IN POULTRY 
SUCCESS 


Mrs. F. J. Haas, farm woman of 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa, attributes 
her success in raising poultry to strict ad- 
herence to four factors or principles that 
are vitally important: Careful culling of 
the flock, correct feeding methods, proper 
housing and accurate accounting. It is 
the last of these four that is least observed 
on the average farm, and yet it is the one 
factor in poultry raising that shows a 
farmer definitely if his flock is paying him 
a profit, and how much. 

In these days when so many farmers are 
going over to the lighter breeds which have 
been particularly developed for high egg 
production, it is interesting to note that 
Mrs. Haas has stuck to a heavier, general 

urpose breed. And the results prove that 
om faith in them has been abundantly 
justified. 

She raises the buff orpingtons and, thru 
careful selection of breeding birds and 
proper feeding, her flock has gradually 
increased in average egg production since 
1922, when they laid an average of 117 
eggs. 

Broilers are an important source of 
poultry income on this farm. Long before 
the winter is over, Mrs. Haas fills her two 
incubators, one of them of — 
capacity. Hatching chicks so early in the 
year means considerable added care and 
labor but it pays well for when the broilers 
reach an average weight of two pounds 
and are taken by motor truck to a large, 
nearby city, they are among the first 
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Succeed with the 


SAFETY HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


It always 
KEEPS HEAT 
EVEN 


through 
this modern 
scientific heating system 


Insure your hatching success and 
poultry profits with a SAFETY 
HATCH Incubator. Patented, scien- 
tific heating system keeps heat al- 
ways even. Hinged lid for easy 
cleaning. Free book tells all about 
these advantages and many others. 
Write today for this free book and 
“Evidence Folder.” 


The Morris Mfg. Co, 


869 E. Russell St. El Reno, Okla 


6 sizes--50 to 480 chick capacities. 
Live dealer wanted in every town. 


~ STRONGCHICKS 


you can have strong chicks if you feed them 
Pearl Grit in chick size. Bone, vigor, active di- 
gestion—these are what yor young chicks need 
and these they will have if fed from the very first 
with Pearl Grit—the highest grade of Limestone 
Grit. Recommended by leading agricultural col- 
leges. Used by hundreds of hatcheries. Pearl Grit 
18 made in three sizes—No. f for Baby Chicks, 
No. 2 and No. 3 for full grown chickens. Interest- 
ing leaflet on request. 


THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
210 Ash St., Piqua, Ohio, — 
poe ete for sam- 


a packeas pre- 
Ll Also state 
size wanted and 
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Many testers from th 
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indorsing our “*“GOOD LUCK’ CHICKS, All 





UP. Also QUALITY SPECIAL QUALITY 
“GOOD ‘LUCK” CH ~-- Bank reference. 
Member International B, C. A. your copy of ‘The 
“BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK" to-day. It will be a treat for you. 


Neuhauser Hatcheries, Dept. 60, Napoleon, Ohio 
PROGRESSIVE 


$950 for 155 Egg INCUBATOR 


California Red Wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation au- 
tomatic ventilator. Deep nursery. Tes 

Thermometer. Egg Tester. Everything com- 
plete—set up—guaranteed. With 155 Chick 
Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis. 





























$5.73 net profit each in 1 
made by W. L. Mowen. Hardy, 4 
Se ay Geert Minter layers. Large white s—top prices! 
1 Bae tec stock. “Official jontest winners. Bar- 
gains in icKs— rsToc with chicks. 
.° Big discount now. Valuable catalog free. .. 
Kertin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 126Center Haft, Pa. 





Old Reliable ene he STRAIN best for 36 
years; 53 VA ~-~- Big book with p 
colors, gives facts abou ot handli ing, fon 


wt rooder Stoves & Sup 
Cc. Cc. Brio, cre hicks Box 90. FREEPORT, pine 


Barron, Tancred Wh. Leghorns, flat arrd 


conas, Parks Bar’d Rocks from 250 a es 

bred foundation stock. ck. State napected and 

he. credited. Postpaid. Diseeunt 1. Catalog 
Free. Sitver Ward Hatchery Box ° Ta Leeland, Mich. 


SHINN NSIS 


o—- — $8.40 +4 t98 up. Free book. a 
Greentop, M 























SHINN FARMS, Box 105 
Pure Selected chicka from selected mare 


= ed CHICKS Write for big free catalog and price 


OSTORIA HATCHERY, Dept, 4, Fostoria, Obie 
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broilers on the market and bring as high 
as fifty cents per pound. 

A feed house between the two large 
laying houses lessens the work of feeding 
the birds. Overhead in this house is 
plenty of good, clean straw for litter. 

One particular point in the handling of 
the layers is that they are not allowed out 
of the houses until ten o’clock in the 
morning so that they will be sure to get a 
good fill of mash before they go out on 
range for additional food. 

Mrs. Haas started out with just one 
dilapidated old henhouse. Since then the 
net income from the flock has paid for two 
large laying houses and a small village of 
colony brooder houses, as well as paying 
a part of the cost of rebuilding a large 
barn on the farm. 

Rigid observance of the four principles 
noted above have spelled success for this 
farm woman. In 1922, the first year she 
kept a record of her poultry work, the 
net profit per bird was $2.42. In 1923, feed 
costs increased because of better and more 
balanced rations but profits more than 
kept pace with the increased costs. The 
net profit that year was $3.43. Last year, 
as a result of increased efficiency, the net 
profit per bird was $5.13. 

Mrs. Haas insists that “it pays to cull 
the hens and to be generous with the 
balanced ration; to force the hens to work 
and to exercise; and to give them well- 
lighted and well-ventilated houses.”— 
W. C. M., Iowa. 


MAKES MONEY WITH TURKEYS 


Mrs. H. A. Tucker of Garvin county, 
Oklahoma, is a firm believer in turkeys 
as a money making proposition. For the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas markets of 

1924 she sold 331 turkeys and collected 
for these birds the sum of $813. With her 
present start she expects to do much bet- 
ter this year. 

Mrs. Tucker has been raising turkeys 
for eight years. She considers it more 
profitable than raising chickens, and says 
that for her they are not nearly so much 
trouble. She does not sell individual birds 
or pairs for breeding purposes, but gives 
her time and attention to raising large, 
fine birds for market. 

About the last of April Mrs. Tucker be- 
gins to set the eggs under the turkey hens, 
and she will set hens until about the middle 
of June. Forty-eight hours after the young 

ults are hatched, they are given a scant 
feeding of hard boiled egg. The inside of 
the egg and the shell are crushed together 
and seasoned with black pepper. For the 
next two weeks the young ones are fed 
baked corn bread and clabber milk. But- 
termilk or cottage cheese is kept before 
them all the time and of course, plenty of 
fresh water. As they grow older, kafir 


| heads and oats are fed. When the poults 


are about four weeks old, Mrs. Tucker 
turns them out on an open range of about 
200 acres where they have plenty of green 
feed and exercise. She calls them in about 
4 o’clock for a feeding of grain. The last 
week in October the turkeys are put on a 
heavier feed of corn to fatten them for 
market. 

The pens for shelter and the roosts are 
built on high ground so that the water 
may drain off in rainy weather. Keeping 
the young poults dry is a very important 
part of raising turkeys. 

In the spring of 1924 Mrs. Tucker had 
sixty turkey hens and five toms. After 
selling the 331 turkeys in the early winter, 
she had ninety birds left. She says that 
with fair luck she will have 600 turkeys to 
sell in the fall of 1925.—G. W. F., Ark. 


Limestone and sweet clover have in- 
creased corn yields in five southern Illinois 
counties by sixteen bushels per acre. 
Lime is spread in the fall, sweet clover is 
sowed the following spring in small grain 
ne is left on the ground. The following 

spring about May Ist to 15th the sweet 





clover is plowed under for corn. 
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339 eggs ayear. 
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more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
Cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
90 Days’ Free Trial. No moncy in advance. Book free. 
iF. W. MANN CO., Box 98, MILFORD, MASS. 


4 RAMSEVYER CHICKS 











@ree Baby Chicks, Write for Ramseyers New Club 
=” Offers. Something New Under the Sun. E Flock 
State Accredited. Not common Hatchery stock. Whustrated Cata- 
log Free. Tells al! about Ramseyers New Ptan For Buying Chicks. 
Shipped Postpaid—100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Members Int. and 
lowa B. C. Ass'n's. Refereace—Bank of Pulaski. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, Box 50, Pulaski, lowa 


. PURE BRED CHICKS 


Best paying varieties. From inspected, high 
egg-bred jocks, Legherns— Bnerep o> 
conas—Plymouth Rocks andottes—R. I. Rede— 
Orpingtons— e—Jersey Back pitt Indian nner and 
hitas ae talog f: Writs taany PENN'S "Ss Vat. 

ustra! catalo; ots ri -: - 
LEY POULTRY FARM, Box 19, Genter Hall, Pa. 


E>' High Bred Quality Chicks 


production rod BJ our birds for yeare Bome 
nested. Send for Catalog. Illustrated in colors 
Tee tH about chicka. 


Write today for money ssving 
coe, We have been hatch many 
. W. Ossexe Hatchery. J J. Main si. OF Ottawa, Ohio 


MISSOURI ACCREDITED) 


CALHOUN’S QUALITY CHICKS are from od - 
credited flocks in all leading varieties. ¢9 
Full Live Arrival Guaranteed. 














' AND UP. Post 
Get Catalog and ful 





grices oefore buying. Bank Ret. 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 35 BONTROSE, MO. 
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VIORAY GLASS FABRIC 


itees Chick Profits—Speeds Plant Growth 
SAVES THOUSANDS FROM DEATH 


Now it is so easy to beat the spring 

market for frys by 30 days, stop your 

baby chick losses and produce profit 
paying poultry—Just by building a scratch shed, brooder 
house or poultry house with VIORAY GLASS FABRIC, which 
is the greatest discovery of the age, for it transmits at full 
strength the sun's powerful Ultra Violet rays, concentrating these soft and ‘hentieal rays of 
the sun, giving poultry springtime weather advantages during zero weather. Glass will not 
transmit these rays. Little chicks when raised under VIORAY get the full benefit of these 
important health rays. They develop faster and stronger. Don’t let your little chicks die 
from lack of sunshine and warmth. In this easy way you can prevent losses caused by 
rickets, dampness and diseases. You will find little chicks scratching and thriving even in 
zero weather, because VIORAY keeps them safe, warm and healthy—prevents death, stops 


draughts and huddling. 
HENS LAY EVERY DAY 


POWER You can quickly, easily and cheaply build a 

OF TI “TTR VIORAY scratch shed and double your poul- 

tril . try profits—sick hens are made well, non- 

layers soon start producing eggs—an egg a day now possible 

when‘hens are made safe and comfortable under the power- 

ful diffused, warming Ultra Violet rays that VIORAY gives 

them. Science proves that poultry must have plenty of sun- 

shine and warmth and VIORAY sends these important health 

rays through. Violet Rays are the light giving, bone build- 

ing and energizing rays of the sun. Leading schools and scientists all tell you that you must 

have these rays to profitably raise poultry. Gather eggs every day by concentrating and 

transmitting the Ultra Violet rays at full strength with VIORAY. You will quickly see a 
marked improvement in your poultry—and your profits increased. 


Vegetables 6 Weeks Before Season 


4 FROM HOT BEDS 
You can easily make several hundred extra dollars this 
year by building a VIORAY GLASS FABRIC hot bed, 
cold frame or green house and produce vegetables 
80 to 60 days earlier. Plant life develops and 
matures with seeming magic rapidity—you pro- 
duce stronger, sturdier and heartier plant or 
vegetable life. Build a VIORAY hot bed and 
your plants or vegetables will receive the 
sun’s powerful Ultra Violet rays at full 
strength. Think! too of the high prices early 
vegetables bring. You can easily get your 
vegetables to earlier markets. VIORAY is cheap and easy to use, you need only a pair of 
shears, hammer and tacks. Build your hots beds now. 


DOES WHAT GLASS CAN’T AMAZING RESULTS 


Cheaper and Better Both small and large poultry raisers, florists 
non works egatast you, for it stops the sun's Ultra Violet and gardeners all over the United States now 
rays, it is expensive, easily broken and hard to construct. enthusiastically praise this great discovery. 

Vv ~y a4 GLASS FABRI is the greatest discovery of the Qne man says: “That he would not take 

3 ef L.* concentrates and transmits at full strength the sun's $100. 00 for his VIORAY if he coutd get no 

nd important Ultra Violet rays, givi nd animal and ” Oth :“H H 

plat life the essential health rays of the oun é i enabling you more.’ thers say: ens start laying im- 
© profitably raise poultry or vegetables. VI is easy to mediately. Little chicks thrive and 
— ——, sad wether prost. . © Most = portant scratch with vigor. ” “Any one - wily 
of all it generates the soft c ca Faye Of § e sun. a 
ean be used for storm door cameans = _— Pong and and v1 o teat ee potas & De ‘om gid I 
windows. It actually sends through more light than glass. bo ht VIORAY.” “Every poultry raiser 


DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS it.” “It is cheap and simply, , wonder 


bulla ful. **My sick hens are well now.’ 


Tt is so easy 
with VIORAY vand the . . 
profits are so big that »r ~ i » t . i? 
a = —— afford io 
opportunit show 
ef doubling and ones your profits by building & scratec pa. mM _. ma a. J with this this 
shed, brooder = try house, hot beds, cold frames, or wonderful discovery we have arranged to let 
green house. You wi be surprised ‘how quickly your chickens reader this paper test VIORAY 
grow and thrive and how few you lose each year. Hens quickly GLe3s eet to under this special offer 
pe laying. Chicks develop 3 weeks faster and are healthier. gnich isfaction and bigger 
etables grow quicker. Plant and flowers bloom earlier —filled rofits. Toe a. You are the ente 
glorious coloring and blooms. This wondcr working dis- udge. This is a special offer and should be 
covery produces farm profits beyond your fondest expectations. accepted by everyone who wants to increase 
sOTICE—There is only one original VIORAY GLASS FABRIC, the farm profits which can so easily be done 
be sure you buy VIORAY. Made by VIORAY COMPANY by making the sun work for you. 


END, NO MONEY 


t 

To — = gd you with this amazing scientific ray of OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 
increasing profits we offer to send you alargores our 
containing 6 16 yards ude by St, 35 joehee wide, sufficient 
cover 144 sq. EED NOT SEND ONG 
CENT.—just fini t in the Aedkn. , writing your name and 
address plainly and — - to-day. We will immediately 
send you by insu this large roll. Merely hand 
the postman $5 and ry ie cents for postage when it 
arrives. Or if you prefer send $5 with coupon and we offer and if no money is enclosed I re- 
we one — A a = test be desired we quest that you send your 16 yard roll and 

Right ae save those baby chicks, get earlier will hand the postman $5 and a few 
vegetables—start hens laying—make your poultry rais- cents for postage. (Write plainly) 
ing profitable—Don't let another day go by with out 
taking advantage of the Jog 8 Ultra Violet rays: Make 
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VIORAY COMPANY, 
337 Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


I want to accept your special 16 yard 


them increase aot ie Remember there is only N 
pd. Jhas been proved to be the best BMC... seer were eeeesesesene seoeeeeee 
rar Jtr en, gardeners florists, geeent no — 
ALOG § SENT ON REQUEST. Write to-day to 
Y co Address...... cores seseseeesesee steer 
THE VIORA ‘ 
337 Interstate Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. NS Se eee ee ae 
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TAKING STOCK IN THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 7 


November price of eggs was equal to 
13.7 prea of the price of the three 
bushels of grain. Or, to put it the other 
way around, 7.3 dozen eggs would pay for 
the three bushels of grain. In November, 
1925, however, 13.7 percent of the price 
of the three bushels di gia was 39 cents. 
The actual price of eggs was 52 cents. The 
conclusion is that, so far as feed costs alone 
are concerned, the profit in a dozen eggs 
in November, 1925, was 13 cents greater 
than the average for that month in the 
ten pre-war years. 

Using the same basis of calculation 
month by month, the records show 
that the swings from profit to loss 
periods up to 1915 were relatively mild. 
Then came the extremely high grain 
prices during the war, and the poultry 
industry went thru five years of hard 
times, when the egg and feed price ratio 
was unfavorable for the poultryman. This 
has been followed by another period of 
equal length, starting in the latter half of 
1920, when the feeding ration has been 
favorable practically every month. The 
only pronounced dip into an unfavorable 
position was in February and March, 
1925, when grain prices were at the top of 
an eight months’ advance. 

What is coming next? Will we soon 
enter another long period of unfavorable 
egg and poultry prices compared with 
feed costs? This writer does not think so. 
We are likely to go back to the pre-war 
situation when a few months or a year of 
very profitable prices were followed by a 
similar period of less profitable prices. > 
addition, the rising standard of living and 
the steady growth of the urban compared 
with rural population is likely to lead to a 
permanently more favorable ratio between 
the prices of eggs and poultry and the 
grains from which they were produced. 

Here is a point that deserves more 
emphasis. Since the census of 1910, which 
is recent enough for most of those who 
will read this discussion to remember it, 
nearly 25,000,000 people have been added 
to our population. Practically all of these 
live in the cities and towns. This means a 
tremendous gain in the commercial de- 
mand for eggs and poultry. Even since the 
census of 1920, nearly 10,000,000 people 
have been added to the urban consuming 
classes. Furthermore, the keeping of 
poultry in cities and towns is probably less 
extensive than before. The garage has 
taken the place of the backyard chicken 
plant. 

Strange as it may seem, the retail prices 
of poultry products have not advanced as 
much as farm prices over pre-war levels. 
The farm price of chickens in 1925 was 
about 74 percent over 1913, while the 
farm price of eggs was 52 percent. over. 
The average price of hens at retail in the 
principal cities of the United States was 
about 72 percent over their 1913 level, 
while egg prices were 47 percent over. 
The average price of all the principal 
staple articles of food at retail was 56 
percent over 1919. Certainly, urban con- 
sumers are better able to buy than they 
were a dozen years ago. No wonder the 
consumption of eggs and poultry continues 
at such a high rate! 

Poultry production has been more 
strongly stimulated in recent years in the 
regions near the large cities than in the 
Middle West where it is carried on as a 
part of general farming. According to the 
estimate of the United States department 
of agriculture, egg production gained 
30 percent in ‘the North Atlantic states 








from 1919 to 1924, The far western states 
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MILLER'S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 


he only Standard Incubator on the market having Auto- 
atic Ege Turning Trays. One pull turns tray full of eggs. 
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CHICKS--BLOOD TESTED 


| BH . and Tuberculosis oy ote State Veen 

n. First and largest Hatchery in Illinois 

to do this. 7000 tested under Ill. University 

supervision and culled for high egg production. 14 

lea ding varieties. Reasonable prices. Full Free Live 
rival. Free Catalog. 

LING? S HATCHERY, Box G, Oneida, Illinois 


FREEBORN QUALITY CHICKS 
One million hardy, northern bred quality chicks 

t 126. Largest all electric hatchery in the world. 

Fit teen leading varieties. us explain why Free- 

born chicks are . Our catalog is worthwhile and 

free. Get yours today. Postcard will do 

Albert Lea Hatchery, Desk 8, Albert Lea, Mino 
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gained only 9 percent. The average in- 
crease for the entire United States was 
19 percent. 

he inference may be drawn that the 
last five years of favorable prices for eggs 
compared with feeds resulted in a pro- 
nounced increase in the number of spe- 
cialized poultry farms. It is probably 
equally true that the period of unfavor- 
able prices from 1915 to early 1920 re- 
sulted in more pronounced curtailment 
in those sections nearby the large eastern 
cities than anywhere else. 

The ffock on the general farm in the 
Middle West has a great advantage over 
the specialized poultry farm in the East, so 
far as feed costs are.concerned. The 
specialized farm must have much higher 
prices for its product in order to pay out. 
Market records indicate that the price of 
the finest grades of nearby eggs on the 
New York market have not held up as 
well in the last three years as have the 
prices of the better grades of middle 
western eggs. This shows that there is a 
possibility of oversupplying the very high 
class egg trade. 

At the present time, total receipts of 
eggs are running noticeably larger than at 
the same time a year ago. Trade reports 
are to the effect that more chickens were 
raised last sring than in 1924. The 
favorable egg prices may have stimulated 
holding more pullets than usual. The 
liberal receipts of eggs and the moderate 
supplies of Binder have resulted from 
this cause. der these conditions, the 
egg market is going into the new year with 
less strength psn it displayed during most 
of 1925. Dealers are having difficulty vend- 
ing at a profit the eggs placed in storage 
at high prices last spri For that reason, 
egg prices in the first half of 1926 are likely 
to average lower than in the same period 
of 1925. Much depends, of course, on 
whether production shows the expected 
increase. Weather conditions may pre- 
vent, and it is possible that lower egg 
wees | po may result in selling a larger num- 

r of hens and pullets, before spring 
arrives. This selling, in turn, would tend to 
depress the market for chickens. 

Demand for poultry products promises to 
remain satisfactory as far ahead as the 
business outlook can be forecasted with 
assurance. That means thru the first half 
of 1926, at least. Thereafter a period of 
inflation or of moderate business recession 
may be seen and no one seems to be very 
sure as to which is the more probable. 

Such declines in business activity as this 
country experienced in 1923 and 1924 had 
but little effect on the demand for eggs, 
altho employment probably declined as 
much as ten percent. A study of still 
older records for the business depressions 
of 1904, 1907, and 1914 also is reassuring, | OWE 
as the depressions in egg prices at those 
times were not especially severe. 

While egg prices are likely to average 
lower than in 1925, corn and oats also 
appear quite certain to average lower. 
The same cannot be said of wheat, altho 
at most it seems unlikely to average 
enough higher to offset entirely the de- 
clines in corn and oats. 


A good thermometer is almost as a 
tool to have around on butchering day as 
a sharp knife. Water hotter than 160 
degrees Fahrenheit will set the hair on 
a hog instead of scalding it so it can be 
scraped off easily. Water as low as 
140 degrees will do the work but more 
time is required than if the water is near 
160 degrees. Just a little lye, soap, wood 
ashes, or lime added to the water will 
help cut the scurf and clean the skin. Too 
much of these agents will make the skin 
yellow. 
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Incubators 


Stop hatching weak chicks with cheap in- 
cubators. Chicks that hatch out weak and 
wobbly mean nothing but loss of time, money 
and work, Get a Queen and start your chicks 
with a good constitution, Send your name for 
free catalog. (21) 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 1118N. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





Warm. steel nests 
than wood, last a lif . The increased egg 
yield wins pay for them in a short time. 
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Are from choice, se- 
lected, pure bred, 
ing flocks, in leading Popular 
Leghorns, Rocks, 8, pacenae, 
Wyandottes, O ke, Minoreas, etc. Full Free Liv 
Arrival. $11 PER 100 AND UP, and aBIG 10°, 
DISCOUNT on all orders booked during February. 
Send at once for Big C F 
breeds and soko. advantage of this big discount, and be 
CHAMPION CHICKS. Write today. Reference— 


Carter’s Chickery, Box 46, Eldorado, Mlinois 


NA GO, K@®: Ssaby Chucks 
ONE TIFIED. QUALITY, 
MILLION febicr REED. D. EXHIBITION 
and TRAPNEST CHICKS wom Vigorous High ‘Weueed 
Layers. 40 Breeds, $10 Ayo] and up pagtpald 1 Live or 
rival fut; FRYE. Mabeb Hatcheries Bor A-2. Gambier, Ohio 


*as Pe ee CHAMPION CHICK 
Ke it, a Ay 








stock, carefully housed and fed to insure vigor (i 
in the Chicks. Leading varieties. = 
Rocks, Reds W yandottes, Orpingto: 
Thousands of customers everywhere. oderate prices. Full 
Free Live Arrival Guaranteed. Ff netructive Catalog Free, 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, BOX Si, ATHENS, OHIO 


horns, 
Minorcas, etc. 
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Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Bex $1 Moameuth, 1%, 
English Producer White Leghorns 


Large size. 5 Ib. hens that lay big c 
white eggs. Strong Liveable C tac ks. m0 
Cockerels for sale. Catalog. 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 
Box B, TREMONT, ILLINOIS 


C. 0. B. Pay after you see chicks. 
Pure-bred selected. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatebery,355 4th 8t.,Lexington,Ry 


hite Diarrhoea. 
prices. Fine 
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Roup Robs 


Your Chickens of Flesh and Strength— 
Easy to Prevent by a Simple Method 


No longer is it necessary to see your chickens 
devitalized and killed by that most loathsome 
disease—Roup. 

It’s so simple—just keep Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy in the drinking water all the time. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
solves in water. Chickens doctor themselves as 
they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
and disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Isaac Roberts, Helena, Montana, writes: 
“Have found your Roup Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than permanganate of potash.’ 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
Sib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; p’nt, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45; 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’ s, 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
harm. Send us your order, and we will ship it 
C. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay the postman 
for the remedy only when it arrives. (215) 

Conkey‘s Poultry Book is worth a dollar to any 
poultry raiser. Sent for only 6 cents sam 2 

ay postage. Send for your copy ponee. 

onkey Co., 6633 Broadway, Clev ° * Shae. 


Ten Per Cent Discount 


2 On orders received before March Ist 10 our 
f healthy vigoroye Cascks rom pare re bred, heavy 
laying floc Postpaid and Full Live’ Deliv- 
ery -, han 259 ation eons BUYN order. 
Bank Reference, SAVE Y NOW. 
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$58.00 

Barred. and White Rocks.... 67.50 
Reds, Anconas..... 67.50 

w hive & Buff Orpingtons. 72.00 
White Wysndottes ..........cccegecesess 72.00 


Further discount on_ lar orders. Order ri ny :-™ thie aa. 
MORTON HATCHERY, Box 32° MORTON, ILL. 


PURE BRED BABY CHICKS 


Superior bred Tom Barron English 
White horns and Morgan Tan- 
cred bi lines. Bred for high 4 
aay a Healthy, vigorous chi 
hat live and grow. Catalog FREE, 
Big discounts on early orders. 
SUPERIOR eg FARMS Geletigan 
Box 312, 














100% live delivery, 
— A-ha F Lay early. ‘rice “as 
18 arietios. A quarter 





Box 500, ancaster, Mo, 


Dependable Chicks 


From carefully culle@ and 
bred, heavy laying flo .. ndred, 
White & wn Leghorns, $ ks & 8. C. ghede. 

hit ar Or; Ae mm White pte 4 Rocke Silver Wyan 
pt $15, Heavy Asst., $12, Ship paid, F 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Ca 








RDER EARLY. 
KRIEGR’S HATCHERY, Box 6, ey ee Th. 
Member International Baby Chick Associa 





SEND NO MONEY ® TLECHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. 0. D. and 

100% live delivery of sturdy, ure-bred ch ~-4- = 
healthy bred-to-lay flocks. W 2° and Buff Leghorns, 
13c;Bd. Rocks, Wh. Rocks, 8. C. " heds. Anconss, 140: 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orp., Wh. \Wosmhethun 16c; Black 
ag A ibe: ee 10¢ Orders less than 100 
chick 

SILVER LAKE ‘EG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


j BABY CHICK 20,000 weekly. Postpaid 


per 100. S.C. White, Buff 
and Brown Leghorns, $12. Barred Rocks, Black 
Minorcas Anconas, $14.White and Buff Rocks, 
R.I. Reds, White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, 
$15.Mixed, $10. Heavy Mixed, $12. Fine Free Calalog. 
Golden Rule Hatchery, Box ™ Bucyrus, Ohio 


BOOTH Ci 


State Accredited. Heavy laying strains. 14 
ears of satisfied customers in 48 states. LOW- 
ST POSSIBLE PRICES. on really good 

chicks. 14 popular varieties. Big illustrated catalog 











free, 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 556, Clinton, Me. 





HIC Ohio Accredited. 
‘High © we renoee 

produc- 

wa. ue ree ty at ign eg Jolivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen weeeat Catalog free. 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


CHIC 


KS $120 Per 100 
BOOKS ORDER 
Balance few days before shipping. Our lo 


Ww prices 
causing a sensation, 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalo Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Geox 922, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Money Maker Chicks 
from prize winners at many Shows. Ohio Ac- 
credited. High egg production fills your pocket- 
book. Every chick uasranteed to live. Free catalog, 








Middlepoiat Hatchery, Dept. 3, Middlepoiat, Ohlo 
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GRAHAM’S QUICK MASH 


A. A. Graham of Union county, Indi- 
ana, is the dean of Hoosier poultrymen, 
having started seventeen years ago when 
there was little known about chick feed- 
ing. He has tried many chick rations 
but has finally worked out the following 
combination of feeds: Bran, 300 pounds; 
standard middlings, 200 pounds; ground 
corn, 200 pounds; oatmeal, 100 pounds; 
dried buttermilk,.100 pounds; meatscrap, 
50 pounds; raw bonemeal, 25 pounds, 
and charcoal, 25 pounds. 

The chicks are started on this, feeding 
them five times a day. In from five to 
ten days they are getting all they want 
out of hoppers to which they have ac- 
cess at all times, In addition, he keeps 
bran beside them. They are kept on the 
above mixture until they are put into 
the laying house when they are given a 
laying mash consisting of bran, 300 
pounds; middlings, 300 pounds; ground 
corn, 200 pounds; tankage, 100 poufids; 
dried _ buttermilk, 100 a uses char- 
coal, 25 pounds—I. J. M. In 





SIGNS THAT ALWAYS MEAN THE 
SAME 


Continued trom page 11 


and south roads were given odd numbers; 
and all east and west roads were given 
even numbers. Numbers were aranged 

———- as nearly as possible, i. e., 

Number One runs along the east 
eset and Number 101 along the west 
coast, whereas road Number Two runs 
along the northern border and Number 
98 along the southern border. Roads 
Number 50 and Number 51 intersect at 
the center of the country as nearly as 
— The other numbers are 

—— to roads running at various inter- 

between these locations. Thus the 
auenatel location can be ascertained 
roughly by the number given a certain 
road, just as the location of a certain street 
in a city can be determined by the number 
which it bears. Branch roads from these 
main trunk lines are numbered (in the 
case of federal roads) by a supplementary 
scheme which is very clever. A number is 
placed in front of the road number of the 
trunkline from which this road branches. 
For example, the first branch road to leave 
road Number 21 would be Number 121, 
the second branch road, 221, and the 
third, 321. On road Number 20, the first 
branch road leading from it would be 
Number 120; the second, 220, and the 
third, 320. "Thus, each branch road 1s 
associated with the trunk line with which 
it is associated. 

Only roads built thru federal aid are 
included in this system, but so rapidly 
has road building” progressed under the 
federal aid, that it is now possible to lay 
out a sy stem which includes about 75,000 
miles of highway. 

Uniformity, simplicity, stability will 
characterize ‘the. set of markers to be used 
on these roads. They will be of two general 
types: informational markers and caution 
markers. Included in the former will be 
four types of rectangular signs one for 
use in indicating the names of towns 
rivers, and creeks; another for use at 
cross roads to indicate the distances to 

ints that are not on the route; another 

or use at any point to indicate the dis- 
tances to various points along the route 
and another for use in indicating the opeed 
limit. The route markers will be made .in 
the shape of ashield and will bear the name 
of the state, the initials ‘‘U. S.” and the 
number of the highway in in plain 
figures. A small shield-shaped marker, 
bearing the letter ““R” is also provided for 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS & 
2 Grape Vines 
2 Blackberry Vines 


3—I yr. old Fruit Trees and 





Poultry Keeper 


for 2 years! 
All for only $1. You never saw such an offer! Two 
years subscription—24 numbers livest poultry mag 
azine, chuck full of latest atompetion and news and 
reat assortment—1 Yr. Old American Plum; 1 
r. Old Sweet Cherry; 1 Yr. on Delicious Apple Tree: 


| 2 Concord Grape Vines bearing size; 2 Climbing Lucia 


Blackberries; 725 Gladiolus Bulbs. Ali sent prepaid. 
Act promptly. This offer is limited, Send dollar bill to 


POULTRY KEEPER, DEPT. 11, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





- CHICKEN LETTUCE 


green food for poultry. Will any 
— Sends up stout , aa > ee high, 


loaded with tender leaves, Yield extremely 

heavy. Small space willfurnish green food 
) ‘or big flock. Three big packages of 
Chicken Lettuce seed and six months’ 
subscription to Poultry Success only 50c, 


Poultry Success, Box S: Springfield, Ohio 


BEST LAYING 
PROFIT = Ale 


cr & 
From high —~s flocks ~ etm heavy 
laying ability, bred for — ®gg produc: 
tien. Leading varieties. ostpaid. Live 
delivery, Write for catalog — detai lis bo 
we insure chicks thru cri 
Globe » Box 143, "Sern, tnd, 


























ILLINOIS ACCREDITED 


UNDER STATESUPERVISION FOR 3 
YEARS all flocks State inepecved and Accred- 
ited. Leghorns, Rocks, B Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtona, Brahmas. Postpaid. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. $11 per 100 and UP. Ref -Bank of Chest- 
nut. Get our full prices and Literature before buying. 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Dept K, CHESTNUT. ELLINOIS 












use underneath the standard route mark- 










BUY ‘GENEWA’ CHICKS ~ 


Beautitul (atales entitled, “The Art of Poultry 
Dateien, vues 20 Best Varieties. 68 birds won 
ns in 1925. Buy Winning, Heavy Lay- 
ing, Profit Poriag ‘Geneva’ Chicks for 192 _" 
Bred, hatched and shipped under our person 
care ‘and supervision. 50 er 100° and Up 
Postpaid. livery Guaranteed. 
THE GENEVA HATCHERIES, Gox 36, GENEVA, INDIANA 










I —h 
“GOOD AS GOLD” CHICKS #33 fon. AR Acre 
Postpaid. Full ‘iSo'Kad rrival Gurcentye All leading varie- 
ties. "330 Peri Peri % Discount On 
Piaced Before = Catalog today. 
BROS. Be Box 28, BROUGHTON, ILLINOIS 


cntenety.Pure Blood 


Chic 
hiss ee he Fog jleehorss 
en es 


ACCREDITED rere, CHICKS 


won = we tayo them. Bi Big, “tat chicks hatched from 

pe matured Stat: od, ed . tested and peed fe for 
high egg productio lored, illustrated catalo 

RusK raARMs, BOX 344. WINDSOR, MIS oun. 














hed bile oe, Sie 
* rs, ers;lowe 
-~ es. america Mca" great /Atit33 yrs. 


catalog free, 
rng re 105 pase boo 626, Mankato, Minn. 


ERRIS icticexCH ICKS 


From trepnested, pedigreed blood lin 
contest wyanens § for yoers. Shipped C. ©. 08 Sores 


pt Shipment 
* Write for Special "Sule Bulletin and Free Catalog GENS 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 982 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EG GS 


CHIX. From heavy laying flocks. Lea‘ 
ing varities. English and An 1er* 
ican Leghorns a Specialty. Very reasonablé 
net _""8 cart Delivery G uaranteec: 
Reference. Free Circu 
4 smaanee Dept. B, Holland, Mich. 


‘sues CHICKS 


State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds. 

—— prices. Prompt shipments. 100¢ live deli- 
ery guaranteed. Vaiuable catatogue Free. 

Lindstrom f Hatchery, Dept. vd. Clanton, ay 


er me 

STURDY Write for catalog telling 
BUILT CHICKS about our extra qua lity 
chicks. Prize winning blood lines. Breeders sel ted 


by Earl Weaver, nationally known judge. 
Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box 521, Lancaster, Obi° 


SS. PUREBRED: 

ur low prices will surpri 

CHIX =: — — is 
Real corvies. Big Catalog in 


colors free. Comfort Hatchery, 801735, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Mo. 


TANCRED IMPERIAL bret tron rane 


est bred-to-iay stock. Silver cup winners Ill- 
= National Contest. Prices reasonable. Catalog ‘ree. 


IMPERIAL POULTRY FARMS, BEREA, OHIO 
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Mankate Hatchery, Bex s 





— y Par ; ; 
7 RUF: Uf ia? LUTE 
se CHICKS 10c AND UP. "Sasdeei Fag Pro 

Gee duction and Show Winners. High “lock 
averages. Thousands of satisfied customers 
everywhere. Many raise 90% to 100% of our 

**INVINCIBLES". Careful culling and mating make 
these results possible. All leading varieties. Full Free 

Delivery. Circular Free. Ref. F. & M. State Bank or 

any business man in Archbold. THE aARCHBOLD HATCH- 

ERY, Inc., E. E. Rupp, Mgr., Box 61, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 

ROR Tm SN NC SR ETI ANH 


AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 
— pure-bred Northern-raised 
producing strains. 100 
cont Rive deliv: teed prepaid. 
Send for our folder in colors. It’s free. 
Mankato, Minn. 








H State Accredited. 
Better Chicks > Tancred and Tom 
Barron White a Strong, healthy free 


rang J live delivery teed. 

$15.00 per 100—$72. 50f for 500--$140.00 for 

1,000, postage paid. Order direct from this 
free. 


‘ Satisfaction guaranteed. Catala 
R.R.16, Box 





ing varieties of pure bred, standard, 
. flocks. we. guarantee 100% Live 
Arrival strong, vigorous, pure bred Chicks. 
This guaran is backed by a @OLD BOND. 
safe for 1926. Before » Davies Chicks elsewhere, os our 
Literature and full 





“CHICKS” = aE yg laying 


spores. Meweded aad Betas Setee, xr 
ar. orn, 75, 2.75, 500 ik, 
$7.75, 100, $14.75, 500, $70, Wh. Rock «, Wee andor. Bad Oro 5 
Rocks, 50, $8.75, 100, $16, 500, $75; selene 39.50 108s ne 
Big Diswoent on on La: Quantities. “ie REVERE Cnics for 
1926. ef Revere, ih Fine free 


REVERE ; HATCHERY, Box 35, FARMINGTON, TA. 
lh Ete eee Reta 


for many 7a + is by 

from your flock that ma 

ye | on inferior i to Wapte time an and A %S 
whe: 

ONE YEAR 0 inferior Buy Chicks And Ecos 

FORHATCHING. Fine 1026 Catalog Free. Get it Now. 

HAPLESIDE POULTRY FARMS, Box R, LINCOLN, 'TLLINOTS 

(eee RON NA RE RE NN AR AS EN 


Beoutiful Wendertah, Winter 


Large White Al comman 
= St Str contin 
che - cis = Stock = eee ie te ree swe 

anenis Grand View isbn Gataler tree a 26, 5 anne Han, Pa. 

a LL A TE SAAR 2 ERENT 
Thousands weeki: aa Finer — All 
popular a You Frompt 
shipments. 


Save 
Rn catalog Feet! 
679 Davis-' Parley Buildings” Clevetand, Omo 





We - bred Reds excitusively since 1912 
for utftity, aogute Both combs. aay 4 


Live — erence Customers 
states. C. atalog Fi by agg any fe 


We have been producing — shipping Chicks 
‘from our pure bred, heavy laying flocks to thousands of pleased 
‘customers. All Leading varieties. $8.70 PER 100 AND UP. 
Postpaid, 100% Arrival Guar. SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS. 
80TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


HOYTVILLE HATCHERY 


Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. They cost no 
more and pay better. Write for our big illustrated 
catalog that tells all the story. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hoytville Hatehery, Ave. 40. Hoytville, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 


EG a s 
At low prices. 25 years with Amer ofitable 
purebred poultry, northern pisb os ~~ 4. 40,000 
prises. Large catalog free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, M 








FOWLS 





shipment. tH eerten ai gessemtess. 
FREE. REX POULTRY CO. Sox 312, Clinton, Mo. 


Blood Tested Our chick- 
credited BABY CH ICKS2: have the 
fees ding and the best ble handiing back of them. 
Every chick accredited. Literature and price list free. 
; ww Hatchery,2505 Geddes Road, Aug Arbor, Mich. 
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er, near a fork in the road, to indicate that 
a branch road follows. All of the informa- 
tional signs are printed in black letters on 
a white background. The caution signals 
have black lettering ho border with a 
yellow background. Yellow was selected 
yecause laboratory experimentation had 
shown that this color was more visible than 
any other—particularly at night. A 
diamond-shaped sign is used for indicating 
curves, narrow bridges, ‘‘Slow”’ and “Hill, 
2nd Gear,” with appropriate wording, as 
shown. in the illustrations. Schools and 
hospitals are indicated by square signs. 
An octagonal shaped sign, 24 inches across, 
is used for “Stop” and for nothing else. 
A round sign, 24 inches in diameter, bear- 
ing the railroad cross and the letters R. R. 
is used for indicating railroad crossings 
and there is no other sign of this shape. 

The value of this system for promoting 
safety is great. A sign with a yellow back- 
ground always means danger or slow 
down, or something requiring caution, 
whereas signs with white backgrounds 
give various other items of road informa- 
tion. Even the person who cannot read or 
who is color blind is greatly aided by this 
system of marking. The shape of the 
sign will tell him a great deal. A diamond- 
shaped sign will indicate to him road con- 
ditions requiring caution. An octagonal 
sigp will mean “Stop.” A round sign will 
mean a railroad crossing. A square sign 
will mean either a school or a hospital. 

A number of states worked over such a 
plan for a number of years and several 
middle western states had already adopted 
and put into operation nine- -tenths of these 
proposals. Wisconsin has a splendid 
system of road markers and was the first 
to erect a comprehensive system of metal 
;|sign markers thruout the state. 

Although this system will only be ap- 
plied at first to the federal aid highways, 
an appeal will be made to states, counties 
and townships to adopt this same system 
for all other roads so that a uniform sys- 
tem of road markers will be used thruout 
the entire country. In the case of states 
which have already erected metal signs 
on a rather extensive scale, it is probable 
that the state markers will continue to be 
used for a time where the states do not 
want to take down their signs, but as 
replacement becomes necessary, the new 
system will probably be adopted. It is 
likely that provision will be made that 
no other signs will be allowed within a 
certain distance of the federal markers, 
so that the latter will not be obscured. All 
other signs except federal markers will be 
subject to restrictions imposed by the 
various legislatures of the states. It is 
expected that markers put up by private 
concerns or individuals will “die a natural 
death” due to the superiority of the federal 
system and its accuracy and uniformity. 
Tourists will prefer to depend on the 
federal markers because they will know 
that these are accurate and because they 
will be the same in every state, whereas 
the private signs are often unreliable and 
often vary greatly in meaning. Some 
states already prohibit the placing of road 
markers along highways by private con- 
cerns, and even prevent the erection of 
private signs on private property for 7 * 
tain distances from road intersections, ir 
order that the view at these points pte 
not be obscured. 

Maps showing the plan of this system 
of highways have not yet been given out 
to the public, owing to the fact that some 
minor changes are still necessary. As soon 
as these have been worked out, the plan 
will be put into operation. The federal 
government will aid in the expense of 
erecting the markers. All roads that have 
been constructed thru federal aid will be 
entitled to federal aid in the erection of the 
markers to be placed along these roads. 


Potato Disease Control in Kansas. 
Bulletin No. 231, Kansas agricultural 
college, Manhattan. 





amaz- 
ing proof of it!Why look here!— ng Sri week, 
Hartford, Conn. was onl $21» week, 

SK! Find out 
about Seomendous 1m arene nities for you in 
World's Biggest Business. See how | train 
RIGHT IN POU a OWN HOME- how I 
you in line for BIG JOBS paying up to $10,000@ * 
year! I give you life time Tue joyment Services 
leo hife time consultation service FREE of 
extra charge. Common Schoolir a, you 

. Mine ie the only “Job- 
Training on earth! Includes ev = 
tping, you need. Get all the factal 
Wonderful offer right aoe of 
4 Outsite, Write Q 


at me at once your FRi&£ book, AUTO 
Also show me how you give me 4 b. 
outfits, FREE of extra charge. = = 





DOUBLE YOUR 
CHICK HATCH 


with 


MILLERS AIR CELL MICROMETER 


patented, tells you at aglanceday by day exact condition 
of eggs in incubator and what to do, no guessing, guaran- 
teed, lasts alifetime. Price $2.00 with order, or sent C. O. D 


MILLER MFG. CO., R. D. 3, Bex 129, PATERSON, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS m3 accrues 


THEY COST NO MORE 
Our chicks are from legbanded stock selected 
by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State University. 
RITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 
Tells about our pedigreed ms paises and special] pens. 
Also utility stock rite tod 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13. GIBSONBURG, OHIO 


HEALTHY -VIGOROUS-CHICKS 


The kind that will grow into money for you. 
Hatched from vigorous, healthy, high egg 
oducers. Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds. 
vrendote Orpingtons, Minorcas. $10 PER 
OO A + Big Discount on larger aqua antities Poste 
id. Full Live Deliver. Guaranteed. Don 
ree Catalog before estan Chicka. 


MODEL HATCHERY, Box D, MONROE, INDIANA 


STATE ACCREDITED 


All our flocks of bred-to-lay fowls are rigidl 
culled and inspected by State Inspectors an 
Accredited. Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
nen Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Ver moderate 
prices. 100% Free Live Arrival. Don’t fail to 
et our Catalog before buying. Reference-= 
ummerfield State Bank. 
The Egyptian Hatchery, Box 43, Summerfield, Il. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for us. We buy ali you raise, 
rofits—large demand—easi +2. 
Pay betterthan powtrz orrabbits. Par- 
ticulars and booklet how to raise FRE, 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., :)>; Grand Ave, Kanees City, Ma, 


ILLINOIS ACCREDITED 
‘4 FromS8tate Inspected Flocksof heavy layers in 
Barred, White & Buff Rocks, White & Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wy andottes, 8 
Reds, White Leghorns Moderate 
Biggest money is in early chicks. Get 


CHANDLER HATCHERY, Box F MACOMB, ILL 


‘OHIO ACCREDITED 


10 Leading Breeds. Inspected, culled and ban- 
led by O.8.University Experts. Rocks, Red 
D rpingtons, Leghorns, W yandotte 8,etc Hatch 
der our personal supervision. Oth Year. 


| og Ciz. Bank Ref. Sunbeam Hatchery, Sen ert a Findlay, 0. 


ge eLeraceec) ESTABLISHED 1911 


One of the oldest and best. All leading vare 
jeties. You want best Quality and Service. 
Let us send you information and prices, 


Standard Poultry Co., Route 1, Nappanee, Indiana 





























—thrive-make heavy layers, 

Hatched from accredited flocks of 

~ A? and color. 13 varieties, 

priced ie Want results? Ordep 
piperior’ c Free Catalogue. 

Superier Poultry a Box 8217, Windsor, Be. 


OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS fyrs-bre2. receed free range breeders. 
sdera rices. 

f teed. OVIE'S POULTRY FARM ond HATCHERY, 

32'bOSTS STREET, Po MARION, INDIANA 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 

views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
@gree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





ESSENCE OF BEST 

It is a great source of satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion ‘to have such a paper as S. F. in my large list 
of newspapers and magazines. There is little left 
to be desired in a farm magazine, as it “covers the 
earth like dew."’ It is helpful in every department 
of farm and household hints and the general infor- 
mation is boiled down until it is the very essence of 
the very best. 

You are sure of 1,000,000 subscribers, and may 
success crown your efforts and your millions of 
readers,—J. L. A., Mo. 


EXPERIENCE WITH COUNTY AGENT 

I like 8S. F. but cannot agree with the Editor on 
the county agent discussion. Think T. C. of Iowa 
hits it off about right. I had experience with one 
of the birds several years ago and what that count 
agent did not know about farming would fill a Gost 
larger than Webster's dictionary. 

He put out a demonstration of alfalfa on my 
farm. He wanted it located where people traveling 
the highway could see the whole field. The land is 
hilly here and the highway runs thru the farm. On 
the upper side of the road the meadow land is dry 
and I suggested to the agent that the demon- 
stration be put out there. No, he said it would be 
invisible from the highway if put there, so he had 
his own way and we put out the demonstration on 
the lower side where the ditch water from a culvert 
flooded the plot for about a month every spring. 

Well, the result was that the alfalfa about all 
died the following spring and I had lost the cost of 
seed and my time thrown away; also, the loss of the 
use of the land for a year. C. 8. 


LIKES HOME DEPARTMENT 

It is only recentiy that we became subscribers 
to S. F., having now received about a half-dozen 
copies, and we think it a splendid farm paper and 
hope never to be without it again. I like the home 
department especially; it contains so many little 
articles that are of real help in solving our everyday 
problems with the home and children, and I heard 
the man-of-the-house say 8S. F. was one of the best 
farm papers of the five that we receive, monthly and 
weekly 

Pictures of the kiddies are always interesting too, 
and they are the first thing our kiddies look for 
when the papers come to hand.—Mrs. M. V. S., 


HAVE A PAIN 

I sometimes notice in the “Bulletin” letters that 
would indicate that the author or authors have a 
pain of some kind. Editors, like other folks, have a 
right to express their views in this good old U. 8. A. 
He who stops a good paper that is prepared for him 
at so small a price is harming himself most. The 
undersigned is an Amefican (without a hyphen) 
and will say that majority rule for the people, fully 
expressed, is the best method so far tried. Those 
not in favor should go to Europe. They can find a 
scrap there as often as they wish, or maybe oftener. 
Those who are ruled by a habit or by a fellow mortal 
(except those who have sold their time and their 
labor) are not freemen and cannot intelligently dis- 
cuss liberty, for they know little about it. Some 
humans can out-mule a mule and do not seem to be 
happy unless on the other side of the fence. All of 
us go wrong at some time or other and none are in- 
fallible. Most of us are right most of the time. 

Hoping that most of us will be able to keep the 
frisky ones traveling the road that leads to better 
ee for the race and nation, I remain, 


G. U. W., 


DEFENDS COUNTY AGENT 

Anyone reading the comment of T. C., Iowa, can 
readily s¢ »e why he gets no good of his county agent. 
A great miany farmers are in the class he is in, so 
prejudiced against their county agents and so 
egotistical of their own knowledge that instead of 
accepting the assistance of the agent they either 
ignore him or do all they can to hinder the good 
work. 

We have now had a courty agent for four or five 
years and he has been instrumental in increasing 
the crops on our county farm, alone sufficient to 
cover his salary, while he has put our little, back- 
woods county, which other counties dubbed as a 
cut-over woodlot, on the map as an agricultural 
county, carrying away several prizes (some blue 
ones, too) from the state agricultural show. He 
could have done much better if it had not been for 
the opposition of a good percentage of the farmers 
who are like T. C 

The same, no doubt, applies to W. H. E., Kansas. 
The county agent can hardly be expected to find 
time to make a personal visit to every farmer and 
hence-visits those for whom he can do the most good 
and being only human dislikes to impose his pres- 
ence where he can readily see he is not wanted. 
But if one of the smallest would just hint that he 
would like the agent to “look at’’ a certain field, 
he would probably eagerly accept the invitation 





and make a visit at the earliest moment possible. 
I know our agent has made tests of the soil of some 
of our very smallest places, and has even culled 
poultry for backlot poultrymen with fifteen or 
twenty hens, and I do not think I exaggerate when 
I say that he has increased the farm income of our 
county to the extent of ten times his salary, all 
combined, since he came to us.—E. G. C. 


BEDTIME STORIES 

As for the bedtime stories being left out, was 
this person ever a child and did he or she like to 
read stories then as well as now? There would be 
more than one child go to bed crying because he 
did not have his story read to him on 8S. F. night. I 
wish he would cut out these little stories and paste 
them on some plain paper and make a book for some 
little tot over four years for next Christmas.— 
Mrs. H. A. 8., Mich 


BULLETIN GETTING DULL 

Your paper is o. k. and you have a whopper of a 
broadcasting station in your burg, which we enjoy 
very much. Your Bulletin page is getting very dull 
now. Can't you do or say something to make it 
interesting? 

I always like to read about a fellow having a fit 
because you stood pat on the booze question, saying 
that he was dry and his father before him was dry. 
But he stood for personal liberty and if a man 
wanted to get drunk and act the fool it was none 
of your business. What has become of the old 
birds?” Have they died or just been whipped out? 

My wife always enjoyed your paper but I lost 
her February 1, 1925, leaving me and three children. 
The children have many a laugh, tho, at the pic- 
tures on the cover page of 8. F. that their mother 
cut out and saved for them.—E. B., Mo. 

{Comment: The Editors of 8. F. broadcast short 
talks on timely farm topics over WHO, the Des 
Moines broadcasting station. These talks are given 
at noon on Tuesday and Thursday.—Editor.} 


LIKES SUCCESS STORIES 

Am a reader of S. F and like it very much; in 
fact, cannot see how such a good paper can be pub- 
lished for so small a price. I like Sons of all to read 
of the success others have in raising and feeding 
stock. I own 57 acres of land in De Kalb county, 
Indiana, on which I keep two horses, fifteen good 
breeding ewes, five cows and what hogs I can raise 
from two large - type poland sows. From one 
heifer, Jersey and red poll, I have vealed five calves. 
After deducting $12 that I paid for four of the 
calves, they net me $111. 44. Also five pigs at five 
months that averaged 228 pounds. I contribute 
more to feed and care than to breed. Who can beat 
it?—E. V. K., Ind 


ABSURD CHARGES 

I would like a little space in your valuable paper 
in reply to the absurd charges made by T. C. on 
page 98 of the December issue against county 
agents. We have had three county agents in 
Shelby county, the first two having resigned their 
so-called soft snap jobs and returned to the farm. 
Our present agent is a young chap, raised on a farm. 
He is thoroly familiar with farming conditions 
and is a live wire. These three men (and I have met 
other county agents of about the same caliber) are 
clean, industrious men of high standard. It cer- 
tainly is a gross injustice for some ae ty my 
person to publish these men as being dead beats, 
grafters, pests, etc. If such shallow expressions 
had any bearing whatever on the people it would be 
more injurious than the county agents. 

I am now 56 years of age and my days of useful- 
ness as a practical farmer will soon be over, but I 
hope to see the farm bureau pressed on to victory. 
¥ ~- for the farm bureau and better farming.— 
H. W. L., Iowa. 


WHAT FARM FOLKS EAT 

In reply to H. H. D., Iowa, in October issue of 
8. F, ‘‘Eat Your Own Products,” and ye editor’s 
comments. 

To begin, H. H. D. is a young man with one little 
two-year-old girl. He lives in the city and has 
little, if any practical knowledge of farming or farm 
conditions, but says his is a general criticism of the 
producing class, farmers in particular. He does 
not take into consideration that people’s tastes 
differ, or that circumstances alter cases, but simply 
that every family great or small should use three 
dozen eggs a week, because his does. 

Now | am a farmer's wife, one of the criticized 
class, and I speak what I know. I came to Minne- 
sota when I was thirteen years old. My father had 
two covered wagsons, three yoke of steers, a span 
of colts, two cows and 125 sheep, and made a claim 
on the Indian reservation about to be opened for 
preemption. We lived in a shanty, often findin 
snow on our beds in the morning, and experience 
all the old-time blizzards. 

I taught school in log schoolhouses, boarding 
around in the homes of my pupils, and received 
$10 to $16 per month. I went to normal school and 
taught in graded schools. Have seen Minneapolis 
grow from the little trading station of St. Anthony 
to the beautiful metropolis it now is. I married a 
farmer, raised four sons, all graduates of our agri- 
cultural college and university; also a daughter, 
and I have cooked for harvest hands and threshing 
crews in Minnesota and Canada, and it is my 
experience and observation that hired men always 
haye meat or eggs three times a day, nét neces- 
sarily both, and often lunch with coffee once or 
twice a day between meals, When there are no 











hired men, farmers are much like other people, they 
cook and eat what they like if they can get it and 
can afford it. 

Grauted, we do not eat our own products in the 
way we used to fifty years ago; times have changed 


for the better for farmers’ wives. When I was 
raising my family and boarding the school teacher, 
I made almost 3,000 pounds of butter one year, 
churned with a revolving churn by hand. “Boys 
help?” Yes, but I worked it and packed in 25, 35 

50 pound tubs and shipped to Missouli, Mon- 
tana, St. Paul, and Chicago. Now we separate our 
cream, take the cream to the creamery, buy our 
butter, feed the milk to the pigs, calves or chickens, 
sell the pork and surplus eggs and buy something 
else. Is that wrong? 

The farmers dress our own pork or beef, or buy a 
quarter of a neighbor, cut it up and freeze it, then 
pack in snow and have fresh meat all winter. Then, 
we are not eating many eggs. Some people prefer 
to cure and smoke some meat; others can it. I know 
one woman who canned a whole beef, and it was not 
a veal either. 

I know little personally of conditions in Iowa, but 
in Minnesota our university extension department 
sends out domestic science teachers to organize 
clubs of women and girls and teach them canning 
everything produced on the farm, and much more; 
both meat, vegetables and fruit, and our girls have 
county and state canning contests. If you could 
take a peep into the cellars or cupboards of these 
homes you'd find them loaded with hundreds of 
filled cans, and if you'd step into some house thirty 
or forty minutes before the dinner hour you would 
be served with a chicken dinner with all the 
necessary vegetables and accessories, fit for the 
governor. What don’t we eat? 

H. H. D. and others don’t take into considera- 
tion that eggs do not combine with all kinds of 
food. For instance, when we are eating baked 
beans and brown bread, or a boiled dinner of pork 
and cabbage and other vegetables, or oatmeal and 
toast and two great dishes of strawberries and 
cream, or green peas and strawberry shortcake; 
or later, buckwheat cakes and butter and honey 
or sirup for breakfast several months, etc., we are 
not eating many eggs. 

Most farmers have gardens with at least ten of 
the most common vegetables. I told my husband 
one day in July that I had thirteen kinds ready to 
serve raw or cooked and six more kinds coming, 
and several plantings of some kinds, and we used 
them long before we heard of calories or vitamines 

I suppose “Ye Editor” refers to substitutes. All 
right! Last week I bought lard at 25 cents a pound 
Crisco at 30 cents and butter at 56 cents a pound, 
all on the same day. No, I prefer Crisco for frying 
and it also makes fine cakes and pastry and is 
much cheaper than butter. Most of these substi- 
tutes are vegetable by-products of the South 
The southern farmers to be prosperous must utilize 
all their by-products as well as we of the North, and 
we are each dependent on the other for our pros- 
perity. So it is not unfair for us to use them, if we 
choose to do so. 

If H. H. D. wants to eat his eggs that is his 
rivilege, and if I want to sell some of mine and 
uy cheese, or fish, or weiners, or oranges, or other 

fruit that I cannot produce, that is my privilege. 
Many farmers cannot afford to eat high-priced 
butter and are very thankful to be able to keep 
their homes and eat nut margarine. Children and 
others are fond of peanut butter; it is good for them 
and their school lunches. When I lived in St. Paul 
and my son at the U., my student boarder would 
never miss the peanut butter if it was on the table, 
and I used twenty pounds that winter. If I would 
cook six eggs my husband would only eat one and 
he never uses a drop of cream, nor eats creamed peas 
or onions or similar foc His are buttered and he 
never combines butter with honey or sirup, jelly, 
or sauce of any kind on hot biscuits or pancakes. 

We keep a small flock of about 50 hens, most 
white leghorn, Wykoff strain, a few buff orpingtons 
I began January Ist to keep a record of the eggs 
laid but I never keep‘a record of those used, é 
use all we want and sell some, fifteen dozen crates 
on special orders, and the rest to the poultry associa- 
tion to which we belong. 

One of our neighbors built three poultry houses 
last spring. We bought 1,300 chickens the first 
time and I was told he had sold over 600 roosters 
for broilers. I suppose he should have eaten more 
to raise the price, and by the same principle we 
should eat more mush and johnny cake to raise 
the price of corn, and more pork and potatoes for 
for the same reason, but don’t think for a minute 
that we shall eat what we don’t want for that 
reason. 

Mine is not an exceptional case but will apply t to 
hundreds of others in city and country.—M. G. 
Minn. 


I will try to tell you how much I like your 
paper. It surely is fine, and the cover page on the 
December number is wonderful. The editoria! 
comment, Birdseye Views of Distant Countries 
and the home department are of very much inter« 
to us. The points on etiquette are very helpfi 
to me and tae whole paper for that matter is 
educating.—G. H. 


S. F. has been coming to my home for about 
five years and we like it very much. The Decembe 
number is very good and especially the household 
department. The labor-saving meth are vers 

helpful to me. I believe you call them ‘ ie 8 
i a Farmwife’s Notebook."=D. M. 
















RED STRAND 
Fence is different 


Nationally recognized experts 
and agricultural colleges have 
carefully compared galvanized 
wire with this new “Galvan- 
nealed’’ wire. What they have 
found out is very interesting to 
fence buyers who want the most 
value for their money. (Copy of 
—ae Proof of Sool mailed 
ree upon request. 

new patented “Galvan- 
nealed”’ fabric is entirely differ- 
ent from the ordinary galvan- 
ized kind. In appearance, there 
does not seem to be a great deal 
of difference but in lasting qual- 
ities you'll soon see the real 
value of RED STRAND. 

The new RED STRAND 
fence is made from steel which 
contains copper. This makes it 
resist rust at least twice as long 
as fence made from steel with- 
out compa thes also the makers 
of RED STRAND devised and 
patented the “Galvannealed’’ 

ocess, which applies an extra 

vy zinc coating to the wire. 
Because of the copper-bearing 
eteel and the patented process 
of ‘‘Galvannealed’”’ protection, 
this new fence is different from 
all others—that’s why it far 
oes the oruinary galvanized 

ind. 

You would expect that the 
patented ““Galvannealed”’ fence, 
because of its extra quality, costs 
more than the regular standard 
fence prices. That is not the case 
—in fact, it really costs only 
one-third or one-half as much in 
the long run, considering the 
many extra years of service RED 
STRAND fence will give you. 
Always look forthe RED 
STRAND (top wire)—it stands 
for fence that will be in serv- 
ice and give satisfaction long 
after ordinary galvanized fences 
have to be replaced, 
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Last Chance — 
to shave in this 


Believing that better fenced farms are worth 
more money and make more money for their 
owners, we also want the opinion of farmers 
on this important subject, so we are offering 
75 cash prizes for the best letters or stories 













about “The Advantages of a Well Fenced Farm.”” Anybody may enter this Contest who 
lives on or owns a farm. CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 5th, 1926. 

Here’s your last chance to share in this $1500 in cash. All you need todo is to write a letter 
or story about your experience with fence—you know all about its advantages and benefits— 
why not try for one of these 75 cash awards? Any member of your family may enter this Con- 
test —with your helpeven your children have a good chance of winning one of these cash prizes. 


Write for FREE Contest Blank 


The first thing to do is write for Free Contest 
Blank—it tells all about ‘“The Rules of Con- 
test”’—“‘List of Cash Prizes,’’ “‘What to write 


about”’, etc. Each Contest 
Blank hasspace provided for 
your story orletter. It’seasy 
to earn some of this money. 
Every cashaward is worth the 
time it takes to write about 
your fence ee The 
$1,500.00 will be divided 
among 75 farmers or their 
families for the best and 
most complete set of ideas 
on “The Advantages of a 
Well Fenced Farm.” 

See the list of 75 Cash 
Prizes—the first prizeis$500, 
the second, $250, the third, 
$150, the fourth, $100, and 
so on up to the 75th prize. 
Who will not be interested in 


sharing in this money, when it only requires 
a short time to write down your ideas? The 
75 prize winners will be selected and judged 
by the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
and prominent agricultural authorities. 








LIST OF 75 





Ist Cash Prize (Capital) $500.00 
2nd Cash Prize....... 250.00 
3rd Cash Prize....... 150.00 
4th Cash Prize....... 100.00 
5th Cash Prize....... 75.00 
6th Cash Prize....... 50.00 
7th Cash Prize....... 35.00 
8th Cash Prize....... 25.00 
9th Cash Prize....... 20.00 
10th Cash Prize....... 15.00 
11th Cash Prize....... 10.00 
12th to 50th prizes at 
$5.00 each.......... 195.00 
51s" to 75th prizes at 
$3.00 each........- 75.00 
POs ocscccuves #1500.00 








There are many interesting and important 
things you can write about, such as: A Farm 
must be well fenced, otherwise crops cannot be 


properly rotated or hogged 
down; Delayed fence butld- 
ing usually costs several limes 
what it saves; Loose animals 
may die from overfeeding; 
Valuable females may be bred 
toscrubmales ; Ownership dis- 
putes often arise over strayed 
stock; Damaged crops mean 
hard feelings among neighbors 
and sometimes damages to pay. 
These are only a few points 
that you are familiar with 
—you know of many others. 

Write for Free Contest 
Blank today. We'll also send 
our latest Red Strand Cata- 
log which contains a set of 
good fencing suggestions, al- 


so a copy of “Official Proof of Tests” folder 
—these will greatly help you in writing your 
letter or story on “The Advantages of a 
Well Fenced Farm.”’ The first thing to do is 
to get a Contest Blank—write for it NOW. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


3763 Industrial St. 


PEORLA, ILLINOIS 





Contest Closes 
April 5,71926 
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a —“Expert Advice 
for Farm Light 
Battery Users FREE! 


Ask our engineers about any make. 
No obligation. Just give full details 
of make, age and troubles you are 
having. 

Ifrepairs areneeded, we willtell you 
how and where they can be made at 
lowest cost. If you need new batteries, 
we will give you a very generous al- 
lowance on your old set. 


Fine Batteries Since 1902 


Standard on many farm light plants. 
Thesealed glass celloriginatedwithus. 
It has large sediment space. Needs 
no cleaning. Sturdy plateshang from 
cover. Quick, steady current at all 
times. Absolutely dependable. 

We feature nolong-term guarantee 
that sounds fine and means littile— 
but every Universal Battery must 
and will make good. 

Big Battery Upkeep Guide sent any- 
whereon request. Covers farm-light, 
Radio and Automobile. Write today 
for your copy. 


Universal Battery Company 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago 




















HOW MUCH GAS » 
IN THE TANK = 


That’s a question that need not 
bother Ford, Chevrolet and Over- 
land owners any more. Just screw 
this TASCO Gasoline Gauge in 
place of the filler cap andread your 
gas at a glance. TASCO Gauges 
are guaranteed for the life of 
the car. Price $1.25 plus postage if 
C. O. D. (We pay postage if you 
~ send cash with order.) If your 

\ dealer can’t supply you, just use 
) the coupon, being sure togive the 
imake, year and type (touring, 
coupe, sedan or roadster) of your 
car. 


THE AKRON-SELLE COMPANY 
221 Chestaut St., Akron, Ohie 









Akron-Selle Co., Akron, Ohio (221) 
Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge. 


[_] $1.25 enclosed, send post paid. 
[_] Send C. O. D. for $1.25 plus postage. 
Make of 














& Cents per Foot and up. 


Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 

beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 

Write for FREE Fence Book and New iT] 
Prices. 


‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
Dept. 423 Rabome ind 2 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


ing $4,558,899,000. National banks last 
year earned on the average 12 percent on 
capital and 6.6 percent on capital and 
surplus. 

Where Federal Road Aid Goes 


In view of the sporadic attacks on the 
federal aid policy of the government from 
some of the eastern states, it is interesting 
to analyze the annual balance sheet of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and find out 
exactly where the funds went. 

It will be seen from this balance sheet 
that altho they constitute 39.6 percent of 
the total land area of the United States, 
the Mountain and Pacific coast states 
received only 18.8 percent of the federal 
aid extended by the government for road 
building during the fiscal year 1925. It 
further shows that the New England, 
Middle Atlantic and North Central states, 
which contain only 13.7 percent of the 
land area of the country, received 28.2 
percent of federal aid. 

Fight On Tax-Exempt Securities 


The preparation by the census bureau 
of complete tables of state taxation has 
provided just the kind of ammunition that 
was wanted for the long-brewing fight on 
tax-exempt securities. It is clearly indi- 
cated that a determined effort will be 
made in this congress to put thru a consti- 
tutional amendment curtailing further 
issuance of these securites. 

The tabulation of the census bureau 
of complete tables of state taxation has 
provided just the kind of ammunition that 
shows that the average routine expendi- 
tures of the states (exclusive of all public 
improvement costs) in 1924 was $21,307,- 
771,000. The per capita cost of routine 
state government was $9, as compared with 
$4.19 in 1917, or an increase of 114.7 per- 
cent. 

The tables show that Kansas led the 
list with an increase of 500 percent in 
her per capita routine expenditures in 
1924, as compared with 1917. Illinois 
comes next with a 227 percent increase; 
then North Carolina, 195 percent; South 
Carolina, 189 percent; Washington, 148 
percent; Pennsylvania, 143 percent; Mis- 
souri and Nevada, 139 percent; Mississippi 
137- percent; West Virginia, 133 percent; 
Kentucky, 118 percent; lowa, 115 percent; 
Louisiana, 108 percent; New Mexico, 103 
percent. Montana was the only state in 
the Union that showed a decrease. 

The total value of fully tax-exempt 
securities now outstanding in the country 
is about $15,000,000,000. State and local 
governments are boosting this aggregate 
at the rate of a billion dollars a year. 

Highway Transport and the Railways 


For some time back, there has been a 
strong undercurrent of agitation regarding 
highway transportation. It has been con- 
tended on the one hand that freight trans- 
portation by motor vehicle is injuring 
the railroads and on the other hand, that 
motor vehicle carriers are not paying their 
fair share of highway maintenance. What- 
ever may be said on the second count, 
concrete facts are available to prove that 
there is nothing at all to the first charge. 

Since 1920 a total of 2,439 miles of 
trackage has been abandoned by the 
railroads. An analysis of the statements 
of causes of abandonment made to the 
interstate commerce commission in Wash- 
ington shows that only 4.3 percent of the 
total abandoned can be explained by’ 
highway competition. Nearly 60 percent 
was mine and logging trackage; railroad 
competition accounted for 30 percent’more. 
From these figures it would appear that 
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TONAL WNATIONAL 
= | SPORTSMAN 


isa 68 page monthly 
Magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, 
valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best 
Places to get fish and 
jgame, etc. Biggest 
a value ever offe in a 
- sporting magazine. 


And here’s the famous Remington Trapper's 
Knife. with two slender blades of superior quality 
steel, stag handle, length closed 37% inches, 


SPECIAL war Magesiae fore whole year, BOTH 
(@) F F E R 12 big . es oe Seniesa FOR 
The 

name 
** Remington” 


on the biade ts 
your guarantee 
of quality 
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Satistaction n fuaranteed or money refunded. 
ail © order to-day 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE * 
259 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 























SAVE YOU 1-4 


1 7 a rod for a 26 in. hog Fence, | 
freight paid in Ill., Ind., Ohio. 


18c in Ia., 18%cin Mo. Only slightly morefn 
other states for freight. 89 styles to select 
from. Heavy all No. 934 Fence, etc. 


WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 


Thousands who bought Fence elsewhere now 
buy alltheir Fence here. We make a better 
Fence having a one-piece continuous stay, with 
aslight crimp in both the stay and line wire so it 
is impossible to slip the stay wires. HIGHEST 
QUALITY GALVANIZING. Full weight wires. 


Try any of our heavily galvanized rust-resisting 

Fences for 80 BAYS FREE. If you are not satis- 

fied you have the best Fence for the money, 

return it at our expense. Write today forour 
big free bargain book. 


Direct From Factory 
To You Prices. 

Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, 

Roofing, Paint. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 

Box 835 Morton, Ill. 
































GRAIN FARMERS 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


This “Drill” increases yields sure. 
Brings bigger profits. You get more bushels per 
acre—pays for itself in one season. 


NEW PEORIA DRILL 
Has famous exclusive Dise Shoe. Cuts trash. Makes furrows: 
drops seeds on pecked beds—covered instantly. Wood brake pin 
insures against breakage of feeding mechanism. Made for horse 
a 


or tractor, plain or fertilizer. Write 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER Co. 
2601 N. Perry, Ave. Peoria, Ill, 


| eer ects \} 


MY 


WTNH 


‘ou have the hides. COWNIE, the old 

, reliable tanner, will convert these into beau- 

tiful coats, robes, harness and lace leathers for you. 

In this way you retain for yourself the full value and 
many profits that are otherwise made out of your hides. 


FREE SAMPLES °F, Fur Ano 


Also large illustrated catalog givin 
full information, Write ra h . 























65 Market St. Des Moines, lowa 















Free Catalog in colors explains 


_——ee ~NoOW yOu Can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Ot 


Electric Wheel Co. 
SO Elm St..Quiney, Il, 








highway transportation is in the main 


My fee in installments. Send sketch 
for free advice and proof of invention. 
ques Frank T. Fuller, Washington, D. C. 
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filling an existing need and not replacing 
or duplicating an already existing facility. 
Postage Bill of the Government 

The activities of the departments of 
the government cannot, of course, be 
estimated by the amount of white paper 
they use or the number of letters they send 
thru the mail. However, few realize the 
tremendous scope of Uncle Sam’s letter- 
Ww riting. 

It is noted from the annual report of the 
post office department that for the fiscal 
year 1925, the matter of mailed free-of- 
postage by the departments would have 
cost $14,385,441 at the regular postage 
rates. The number of pieces of mail sent 
free was 492,543,553. These figures do 
not include the tremendous quantity of 
mail sent out under the Frank privilege 
by members of congress. 

Two Years of Intermediate Credit Banks 

After two years of operation, it is of 
some interest to note how the federal 
intermediate credit banks are operating. 
Up to June 30, 1925, their direct original 
loans to cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions aggregated $91,181,717.35. Of this, 
only $25,000,000 remained unpaid at the 
close of the last fiscal year. 

From a treasury statement of the com- 
modities to which these advances were 
distributed, it is noted that $76,000,000 
went to the aid of three commodities, 
namely, tobacco, cotton and raisins, only 
a very minor portion of the loans going into 
the cornbelt or the wheat regions. 

It is estimated that approximately 
46,413 farmrs have been directly served 
thru the rediscount of their individual 
notes, and 697,614 indirectly served as 
members of cooperative associations. 

What We Pay for War 

Speaking of the high cost of war and the 
heavy toll the taxpayers continue to pay 
for past wars and for national defense, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
this to say in his annual report of govern- 
ment finances: 

“The expenditures which are directly 
or indirectly attributable to war and the 
national defense compose over 80 percent 
of total federal expenditures. The amounts 
spent by this government in aid of agricul- 
ture and business, for science, education, 
better roads and other constructive efforts 
are insignificant when compared with 
outlays due to war and national defense. 
This will be the inevitable situation ~as 
long as war is the method of settling 
international disputes. These iacts should 
be faced squarely by those who clamor for 
reduced government expenditures and at 
the same time oppose the world’s efforts 
to devise rational methods for dealing with 
international questions.” 


MARKED ACCURACY IN FORE- 
CASTS OF WEATHER 


Unexpected progress toward the goal 
of accurate long-range weather forecast- 
ing was one of the worthwhile things dis- 
cl sed at one of the numerous hearings 

hat marked the recent session of con- 
gress. It hardly needs to be pointed out 

iat long-range forecasting on a scientific 

an dependable basis would be of im- 
measurable value to agriculture. In con- 
nection with the progress already made, 
of the experts of the Smithsonian 
Institute testified that forecasts of 65 to 70 
percent accuracy were now being made for 

‘riods up to a month. The basis of the 

recasts 1s the variation in solar radiation 

measured by the Smithsonian observa- 
in Arizona and in Chile. While 
ivate individuals have undertaken to 


one 


ories 


make a business of weather forecasting, 
‘ weather bureau and the Smithsonian 

Institute regard the work of long-range 

forecasting as still in the experimental 

tage and no practical use is being made 
it. 


of 
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“Our Hart-Perr furnishes all the power for our 260 acre farm. 
discing, threshing, silo filling, shredding, and ot her belt work, We also do custom threshing 
amounting to more than 16,000 bushels a year.” 







We use it for plowing, 


L. Schairer & Sons, Burlington, Illinois 


HART-PARR 


DURABILITY 


insures long life and few repairs 


Do you want a tractor that will serve you for about two years, or one that will work 
with high efficiency five or ten times as long as that? There are Hart-Parrs still 
operating after more than twenty years of farm work. Hart-Parr tractors are 
famous for their bulldog endurance. 
crank shaft, main bearings, and connecting rod bearings are built for abuse—for 
brute force. Moreover, fresh oil is pumped to all working parts. of the motor con- 
stantly—transmission gears run in a bath of oil. 
tractors will do more work for a longer time than any in the market. And Hart-Parrs 
operate at a lower cost than other tractors, which is proved by hundreds of testimo- 
nials from Hart-Parr owners. 


HART=-PAR: 
COMPANY 


FOUNDERS OF T 


Get This Helpful Free Book on Power Farming 


Every engine is made of big, strong parts; the 


These are reasons why Hart-Parr 
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RACTOR INDUSTRY 


This big free book willconvince you of the economy of power farming 
and also show you how to get the most for your mon¢y when you come 
to buy atractor. Sign and mail coupon now. 

HART-PARR CO., 


1024 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


ithout obligation please send me your free 
ieee book on power farming. 


BOOK COUPON : 
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Ig you are mechanically inclined 


write me quick. 75,000 men tell you 


THE SWEENEY 
i—— ~~ a few weeks for fine 


shop, battery station anyw 
Simoly send name today for big 
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Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Cab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation.Three times 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 

aranteed or your money back. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO.Dept. a,Chicago,liL 



















SYSTEM trains you 


auto jobs—chauf- 
feur. welder, re- 
pair man—$50. Oa 
week andup. You 
work here with 
tools not books, 
W / Get the facts how 
: easyitistomake 

\ big money doing work you 
like, to travel,see the world, 
own your own garage, tire 
re. 


catalog and special offer. 
photos. Lists high paid 
















































Nocolored students accepted. 

















ENGINE with Easy Starting 


Device Toe Work For You. === 




















110 William Street, 





Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
for home lighting and 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS 


Increase Your Profits $1000.00 


Get my new FREE Book and rigienjously, low 

—any size, 1 H-P. Cy naran me po to 

satisfy or your tral, Sead p returned uilt to stand hardest ase. 
80 days FREE tri 

} you choose an 


OTTAWA MFG.GO..oa ticks Sans tarme: 


cooking — write 
ag” ig? 


New York, City 
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Announced by Radio—With Interference 


ELL, Spike Wilson is married. 
W Kinalis hooked up with Martha 

Tebbins, and it was the fault of the 
radio, too. Funny how that blamed 
machine worked on Spike and Martha. 
But you are going to have a lot of trouble 
if you ever ask Spike about it. He sure 
was mad and you can’t blame him either. 

You see it all happened because Spike 
was dead gone on Martha, and he had 
competition, too. The worst of it was, the 
competition was blamed mean and if it 
hadn’t been for a couple of us fans, Spike 
might have lost out entirely. 

Spike is one of these good fellows that 
is a hard worker and does things right 
every time. He had a good farm that his 
father had given him and was doing well 
on it, considering all things. He and 
Martha had been mighty good friends as 
far back as I recall and things might have 
gone smoothly except for a couple of 
bumps in the matrimonial road. 

First was Martha. She was a comely 
young girl and we all liked her. Her folks 
were well fixed, as they say, and if Martha 
had been satisfied at home Spike might 
have won in a walk. But Martha was 
different. She finished up at the local high 
school and then someone put 
an idea into her head that a 
finishing school was the thing 
and away went Martha. A 
couple of years in the city was 
too much. When she came 
back nothing suited her. Even 
Spike was too slow. Martha 
told it around, so we all heard 
about it, that she wished Spike 
was more citified and of course 
Spike was working against big 
odds, altho he was making 
fair progress until event num- 
ber two happened. 

The local elevator was sold 
and when the new company 
took it over they sent Gerald 
Tomilkins to our town to keep 
the books. I never have been 
able to say anything nice about 
him, and the way he acted 
caused a lot of the rest of the 
folks in Javaton to feel the 
same way. Gerald was a dude. 
He delighted in making fun of 
the rest of us. For example, he 
would come into the general 
store and look around and 
then bawl out old man Parker 
who runs the store, for local 
conditions. ‘‘Why don’t you wake up, 
Parker?” he would say. “A little adver- 
tising and a few sales would get rid of a 
lot of this junk you got around here. Take 
the elevator. Before I came they had it 
piled full of old traps but I sure cleaned 
them out.” 


HEN he would go on till we all tired of 

listening. Gerald had a fancy little 
car, too. Red, and equipped with a lot of 
fancy lights so it resembled a Christmas 
tree. We figgered the dude was trying to 
show us something about the automobile 
business the way he bragged about that 
car. And Si Henderson who ran the 
garage. He had trouble with Gerald. Si 
tried to run things right but the dude would 
kick about everything and finally he 
told Si right in front of several of us that 
if the garage wasn’t fixed up better he’d 
have to take steps to build a new fireproof 
one. An old livery barn was no fit place 
to store a valuable car. 

That was the way this dude carried on 
and just about the time we was sick and 
tired of his spouting, blamed if he didn’t 
take up with Martha. It was natural, I 


guess, for Martha to fall for his stuff. She 
evidently liked to hear his chatter and 


“Say, Bill, I’ve 
been looking for 
you all evening. 
Got big news for 


By W. E. DRIPS 


poor Spike was left out in the cold. He did 
appear with Martha once in a while but it 
was so seldom it gave us a heap of concern. 
We sure talked it over plenty and we all 
wished we could do something to help 
Spike out. Anyhow, we sure wanted to 
trim this fine bird Gerald, just on general 
principles. 

Well, things wasn’t getting any better 
and we hardly knew just what could be 
done. Then a medicine show came to town. 
It appeared in the town before we knew it 
and opened up in a vacant lot just opposite 
the square. You probably know what a 
medicine show is, only this was a different 
one. Doc Barton run it and he was mod- 
ern. Instead of having a lot of snakes and 
an Indian or two and a special music 
stunt he had as his main attraction a big 
radio outfit. He had 
it all mounted up on 
a big platform with a 
trick aerial and it 
made an imposing 
attraction, with the 


you has 


dials shining and the big loud speaker all 
decorated. 

The first night the show run it sure 
pulled a big crowd. Doc could get all the 
stations and we heard some we were hardly 
ever able to get on our outfits. 

Doc tuned in on the best places east, 
west and south, and it sure was a crowd 
puller. Doc would start up the radio and 
get a crowd and then before you could 
ask what it was all about there was a fine 
concert coming that was worthwhile. 
Then Doe would stop the machine and 
talk a bit about his “Wonder Cure.” Of 
course the dollars rolled in pretty fast. It 
sure was a great idea. 

After the show had been running a 
couple of nights and we all had been lis- 
tening Doc announced one evening that he 
had a surprise for the folks. The home 
office in New York was going to broadcast 
a few facts from their laboratories which 
would dispel any doubt in folks’ minds as 
to the real value of ‘Wonder Cure.” This 
was arranged at big expense, Doc said, 
but it was worth it. . 

So that night after Doc had run the 
show according to his style he suddenly 
pulled out his watch and announced that 
it was just about time to get the message 


















from New York. Of course we all wanted 
to hear this test and we crowded in close. 
Doc asked his assistant, who ran the 
receiver, if all was set, and pretty soon 
we was listening to a fellow who said he 
was an expert chemist telling of the mar- 
vels of ““‘Wonder Cure.” After that station 
signed off Doc did a big business. It con- 
vinced us all the stuff was good. I even 
bought a bottle, altho I didn’t have any 
immediate use for it, but if it was all they 
claimed for it, it was worth the dollar. 


PIKE WILSON was there too. Spike, 

tho, wouldn’t buy any. He said he 
knew the stuff was a fake and he said he 
wasn’t going to hand out good cash just 
because the radio said it was the thing to 
do. Spike even went so far as to say he 
thought there was some 
other fake in that way 
of doing but we cou!dn’t 
think of it. I kind of felt 
that Spike was sour on 
everything just because 
Martha had given him the 
go-by. 

But Pete Raslin, our 
local radio fan, wasn’t so 
sure I was right. Pete told 
me next day that he bet 
there was something pe- 
culiar about it all. 

“All right,” I says, “we 
got pretty good outfits and 
we will try and pick up 
those special messages our- 
selves tomorrow night.”’ So 
we stayed away from the 
show next night and Pete 
tried with his super-six 
receiver and I tried out my 
special ten-tube machine. 
We had a conference next 
day and’ Pete reports a 
blank as far as that New 
York station was con- 
cerned. 

“Darned funny,” Pete 
says. “I had two New York 
stations but I didn’t hear a 


, 


word about ‘Wonder 
Cure’.”’ 
“Well, Pete,” I says. 


“That don’t mean you got 
it all. Remember the time 
them international signals 
was on? I got London and 
heard the announcer say 
‘2LO’ just like he was 
setting there and you didn’t get a bit of it.” 

Well, Pete didn’t answer that London 
argument. It was a sore spot with him 
but he comes back at me and asks if I had 
got the ‘‘Wonder Cure ” message. I had to 
admit failure, too. And it was then w 
got suspicious. 

“Something wrong here, Bill,” Pete 
said confidentially. ‘“Let’s you and me 
look into this.” 


O that same night we framed up a 

scheme and Pete stayed at his place 
and I went to the meeting on the square. 
Sure enough Doc Barton had another 
message. ‘“Tonight,’’ Doc told his crowd, 
and it was a big one, too, “the Waldorf 
station is arranging a program especially 
for us. Are you ready, Ed?” he asked his 
assistant. Sure enough we heard. the 
Waldorf station and after a few orchestra 
selections the announcer stopped and in- 
troduced a fellow who told all about 
‘“‘Wonder Cure” and the part it played in 
the war. I was convinced it was all right 
and so I hiked down to Pete’s house. 

“Tid you hear the Waldorf concert?” I 
asked. 

“You bet, clear as a bell. Here’s the 
program,” and he (Cont. on page 122 











No. 1 


This bolt did not receive 
proper lubrication. After 
1,440,000 oscillations 
(equal to 10,000 miles) 
it was worn to the dan- 
ger point. Replacement 
cost on this one bolt runs 
from $1.50 to $8. 


howing why 


We took two shackle bolts—any other moving 
part would have done as well. No. 1 did not re- 
ceive proper lubrication. No. 2 was lubricated 
with the Alemite high pressure system. 


After 1,440,000 oscillations—the equal of about 
10,000 miles of driving—you can see the differ- 
ence. With Alemite there was no perceptible wear. 





Study the above photographs. There are 15 to 60 
moving parts on your car where this is happening. 
With Alemite, fresh lubricant is forced entirely 
through each separate bearing. Old, gritty grease is 
forced out at the same time. Positive high pressure 
cleans as it lubricates. This is proper lubrication. 


Here is visible proof of what garage men every- 
where tell you. Eighty per cent of your repairs 
are needless—due simply to lack of 
proper lubrication. Repair bills of $50 
to $150 after less than 10,000 miles, due 
to this cause, are common. 


cAnd to cut the cost of Farm Implements, too! 


SUCCESSFUL 


80% of repairs 
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Cut Your Repair Bills! 


with 


ALEMITE 


EY DERT LUBRICATION HERE 
DRIVE IN 















This bolt received 
Alemite high pres- j 
sure lubrication, 
Afterthe same num- 
ber of oscillations jy)! 
the wear was im- ! 
perceptible, 
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can be saved © 


Regular, methodical lubrication with Alemite— 
every 500 miles—will probably cut your repair 
bills in half. Taxicabs have actually cut operating 
costs Ic to 134c per mile this way. Apply this to 
your own mileage. Your saving is not only in re- 
pairs, but also in lessened depreciation and wear 
and tear on other parts of your car. 

Most cars now come equipped with Alemite. Use it every 


500 miles. If you don’t care to do it yourself, there’s an 
Alemite Lubricating Service Station near you. 

In just a few years this service has become a great national 
industry. It employs more than 72,000 men. It has an in- 
vestment of over $100,000,000. It is really a tribute to the 
mechanical wisdom of the motoring public. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: 
Alemite Products Co, of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont 











A turn of 
the wrist like 
this — instead 
of bothersome 
frease cups. 





Copy’, 1926, Bassick Mfg. Co. 


More than 40 leading makes of implements and tractors now come 
equipped with Alemite high pressure lubrication. 

An easy twist of your Alemite gun shoots fresh lubricant entirely 
through each bearing. Cleans out old, worn-out, gritty grease. Doubles 
the life of bearings. And it invites regular use because it is so easy. 
Everywhere there’s a grease cup put on an Alemite fitting. Costs little. 
Saves much—in time and in repairs. Alemite is just as good for farm 
implements as for automobiles. 


If you want to save repairs write for our free book, “Alemite on the Farm” 
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Ve mill! 
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HOLLOW TILE 





AS little as $300.00 will lay 

a permanent Natco Hol- 
low Tile Silo at your station. 
In your own neighborhood 
there is a contractor who will 
be glad to erect it. The whole 
structure—permanent, fire 
safe and insulated against the 
weather—will cost you very 
little more than a less dur- 
able Silo of the same size. 
And you can pay for it on 
easy terms. 


Write for a copy of “Natco on the 
Farm”—our free book on perma- 
nent, fire-safe, repair-free farm 
construction. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING- COMPANY 
802 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Se" Handyman Tool 
Fits handy combination 
toolis aquick,eas yseller. 

Some make $20a day. Used 

daily on farm, garages. 

Does work of one man. Low 

price, big profit. 

Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, 
small stumps: jacks up 
trucks, tractors, wagons: 
lifts buildings: stretches 
fence: splices wire: makes 
cider press, etc, Money 
back guarantee. ‘Simp le to op- 
erate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with TON CAPACITY. 

Bete Oe day—ExciusiveAgency 

van in each county. rite 
fo or ~ ® *3 plan and free demonstrat- 
ing outfit prop< >aitic 2m. 


Harrah Mfg. Company 
Dept.F2 Bloomfield, ind. 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
Stahli’s Excelsior 
\ Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
areused in large orchards everywhere; 
highly endorzed by successful grow- 
@ ers for thirty-five years. 20 models, 
jes od or hand Write for free 
containing full treatise on 
orrarin ing fruit vegetables. 
M. STAHL SPRAYER co. 
Box 76. Quincy, tl. 





Standard Garden Ms nna 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbaenites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. . 

4 Men's Work. =— 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt AS f 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, e 
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handed me awritten program of the stuff. 
Well, there wasn’t any speech on ‘Wonder 
Cure,” either. Say, pe felt funny. 

So'I told Pete what I had heard and 
then we knew things was wrong. 

It ended up by our deciding to get up 
real early next morning and go over to 
Doc’s show grounds and see what we could 
find out. 

We were there, too, next morning at a 
little after five and had an easy job in- 
vestigating. 

We had a good laugh when we saw 
what was up. While Doc slept peacefully 
at the Farmer House we put on a program 
all our own. It was a slick scheme, too. 
Doc had a place under that platform where 
he had fixed up a tight little room just 
big enough to hold a fellow. There was a 

speaking tube and this connected with the 
loud speaker. By means of a switch down 
there, the assistant could cut off the radio 
and talk into the loud speaker. Then 
after he had done his special stuff he could 
tune back on the station with a little de- 
lay and make the crowd think they had 
been hearing straight stuff. We had a good 
laugh when we thought how easy Doc had 
put it over on the folks. It was a dandy 
fake. 

Pete and me went to his office, if you 
can call his shop by such a name, and 
after we had shut the door we talked it 
over. Pete was for exposing the whole mess 
and I kind of agreed it would be worth- 
while. Especially when I thought how 
easy I had given up m , dollar for a bottle 
of ‘Wonder Cure.” So we planned just 
how we was going to do it. Pete was going 
to stay out in front and listen and I was 
going to get in the back of the platform 
with a long pole with a spike on the end of 
it and when the special stuff was on I was 
going to jab the back of the secret room 
and Pete would yell “Fake.” We figgered 
we could bust up Doc’s deal easy. We had 
a big laugh as we imagined the results and 
we went to breakfast happier than we had 
been for some time. 

But we didn’t complete our plans. 

If‘our elevator man, Gerald, had kept 
away from the store ‘that morning we 
might have showed the town some real 
stuff, but as usual, he spoiled it all. 

While we was ‘waiting for the second 
mail to be passed out in come the wise 
guy and began to tell about what ought | 
to be done in the town to improve things. 
Pete stood it a bit and then asked him 
what he was going to do to save our city. 

“Well, brother,” he said real fresh like. 
“fas long as you ask me I am going to settle 
here and help the good work along.” 

“How can you settle,” I asked, ‘when 


»»? 


“Oh, I see you haven’t heard the news,” 
he answers. ‘‘You see, I have decided to 
get married and make this my home.” 

That was a shock all right as we all had 
hoped this pest would soon move out. | 

“The news isn’t very well scattered 
yet but I am happy to announce that I 
1ave been accepted by one of your fair 
daughters. You know, boys, it’s good, 
too. Miss Tebbins is going to marry me.” 

Another shock hit us. This was a real 
blow. 

“Well, it’s this way. You see, my rival 
Mr. W ilson, rather pushed me into it. I 
hate to admit it but this hick helped me 
make the decision. You see, he has been 
hanging around a bit since I started 

oing to see Miss Tebbins but he didn’t 
Se the nerve to ask. So what does the 
poor egg do but write her.” 

At this Gerald had a big laugh. 

“T haven’t had such a treat in a long 
time listening to what he said. The letter 
was fine. Maybe I cannot write but my 
command of English was good enough so 


live? 


The way he talked about Spike was too 
much for my food nature, and I couldn’t 
F | hardly wait till I got Pete away from the 
place. 
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WANTED FARMERS 
AND SMALL TOWN AGENTS 
$10 Ti Wee 


We want a reliable man 
show Shere at of = - 
tinguishers approv: 
writers’ Laboratories an 
ance Compan 

day during spare time, 
experience necessary. No deliveries 


patented Fire 
ire) Under- 


to om, 


and no collections. Simply take d, 
theorders and wedotherest. Your # 


starts at once. Full size sam- 
complete and filled, and ell 
of selling helps furnished. 

. Bowman of Ohio sold over 


largest manufacturers of 
portable f Wilte at once in 


for free outfit off 


FYR- FYTER 


795 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO 




















BE YOUR OWN FIXER 


AND SAVE THE REPAIR MONEY 


Smooth-On No. 1 stops leaks 
and repairs breaks in pipes, 
furnaces, radiators, tanks, 
bursted water jackets, pails, 
etc. Keeps bolts, nuts, grease 
cups, etc. from loosening and 
dropping off—makes loose 
handles tight—joins wood, 
metal or glass to each other 
tightly—holds on iron brass, 
lead, aluminum, etc. Write for 
For quick cheap lasting ree FREE BOOK 
pairs and stopping many 

nuisances, Smooth-On No. 1 isin a class by itself. 
Sold in 7-oz., 1 or 5 Ib. 
tin at any hardware store. 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 45 
574 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N.Y. 


















Unusual Fi. 


there isn’t a decent place here for you to }, 






— See the 

motion pictures of 

new Ensilage Cutter 

We took the pictures right in the 

field. See the Blizzard feed itself as fast 

as two men can unload. See it elevate 125 

feet on Fordson power. 

**Our silo filling cost was less 
than half former cost,’’ 

writes Mr. Barr. All working parts 

enclosed. Gearsrun inoil. No. 

600 with 13 in. x6 in. throat 

filled 20 silos in 10 days; filled 

10x34 siloin 3 hours; cut big 

wagonloads in 4 minutes. 




































FREE GARDEN BOOK, 





Write For It! 


If interested in greater pro- 





ductivity and more money from 
farm, garden or fruit land, get 
this free book. All about 
fruits, farm and field crops, 


trees, shrubs, berries, grapes, vegetables and 
owers. Packed with useful planting and 
rowing information. Edition limited. frite 
Tos FREE GARDEN BOOK. NOw. 


Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 
128 Court St. Beatrice, Nebraska 











that when I asked the lady she accepted.” |. 











STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY m we, 
3285 Como Ave, S.E,, Minaeapolis, M 


On the way out we met Spike, too, so 
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I asked him to come along with us as I had 
something important to tell him. 

When we got into Pete’s office I asked 
if he had heard that Martha and Gerald 
was engaged. It was kind of abrupt, I ad- 
mitted, but Spike was prepared for the 
worst and he said he hadn’t heard it but 
he bet it was a lie. 

“Why?” I said. 

“Well, ’cause I was asked this morning 
to come around and see Martha and if she 
is tied to that fool she wouldn’t have any 
time for me.” 

That remark from Spike set me thinking 
too, and when he left I begun with Pete. 

“What do you think of that?” I asked 
him 

ij don’t think at all, but I wished Spike 
was right.” 

“All right. Let’s find out.” 

“Not me. I know enough to stay away 
from that young lady. Say, she sure could 
lay me cold if I attempted to ask her 
personal questions.”’ 

I could see Pete had another idea so I 
announced to him the one I had in my 
head. 

“We won't have to ask her; we'll let 
the radio do it.’ 

Here Pete began to sit up. 

“What's the idea?” he queried. 

“Easy. Listen. That exposure is all off 
just now. I got a better idea. Maybe we 
can help Spike and sting the dude at the 
same time. I sure would like to make him 
out a liar.” 

Well, Pete wasn’t so enthusiastic as I 
was. He was set on making a fool out of 
Doe Barton but after I argued with him 
he saw the light. As the matter stood ae 
had to go see Doc Barton and make him 
help. But it was easy. We found him 
loafing on the veranda of the Farmer 
House enjoying a cigar. So after a few 
greetings were exchanged I asked him if we 
could have a conference in private. 

“Sure,”’ Doc says. “Come up to my 
room.” 

I had to open up the subject as Pete was 
squirming like he was guilty of something, 
and so I began by telling Doc we didn’t 
want to cause him any trouble but that 
we had accidentally discovered his New 
York messages was a fake. Of course Doc 
Barton didn’t receive the tidings extra 
well but when I began to talk about the 
assistant and his quarters under the plat- 
form Doc could see we were in on his game. 
Then he changed his line. 

“Well, boys, I see you are intelligent 
anyhow. There’s nothing like coming to 
1eadquarters when you have news. Now 
I will be willing to do what is right with 
you fellows, but I hope you realize that 
silence is necessary.” 

We felt flattered to think we had Doe 
tied up like this and before matters went 
further we made him agree to help us with 
our little game. Doc wasn’t so sure he 
wanted to but when I told him it was 
either kick in or stop his show in our 
town we kind of had him in a corner and 
so he consented. 

So when we left, Doc had agreed to do 
a little broadcasting for us, and I told 
Pete that this was our chance to get even 
with the dude. 

Our plan was to have Doc announce 
thru his New York office that he had 
received a telegram from Javaton in 
which the dude was announcing his en- 
gagement and that free cigars would be 
available to any one hearing the announce- 
ment. We figgered that the whole town 
would hear about it and the rush for those 
free cigars would put Gerald clear out of 
business. Our idea was a modern one that 
he hadn’t counted on. 

That night things were going as good 
as usual. We had it all fixed with the 
assistant and after the big treat that Doe 
Barton was going to spring the telegram 
was to be read. Meanwhile, Pete and Doc 
and me had contracted with old man 
Parker for some real rank stogies that he 


Continued on page 152 
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It takes 


weelre 
to get a big job 


In the Auto, Tractor and 
Electrical Business 


Read what these men are doing—here is your big 
chance to get “on easy street.’”” Come to these 
great shops on the biggest SPECIAL offer ever 


“Big Firms Need Trained Men 


é The Auto and Tractor Business is on the boom. Thousands of trained men 

will be needed during the next few months. I get calls every day from 

Garages, Battery Stations, Auto Repair, and other successful concerns for 

a McSweeny men. When the big fellows need high grade men they know where 
come for them. They want MecSweeny trained men. 


* . 
My Training Unusual 
Scientific tool training—that’s the secret. You do things here according to 
the latest engineering standards. Thousands of dellars have been spent in 
modern tools and equipment. You'll know a motor like a brother. That’s 
why my men are at home with the biggest shops in the country. If you want 
ro, to — the way Smith, Collins and the rest have—qualify by the same 
method. 


Pll Pay Your Railroad Fare and Board You! 


In order to fill the openings that now exist, I am making an offer no one has 
ever made before—FREEB RAILROAD FARE, FREE BOARD. But even that 





George W. Smith runs a big For 
Agency and Repair Shop at Ra 
Alexandria, Ohio. He say | 
am clearing over $800 per month. os 





is not all. I'll tell you about the rest in my letter. 

Send for FREE BOOK 
My big illustrated training book tells how others are succeeding, It tells 
many things you ought to know about Autos and Tractors. Write for it and 


my short time offer NOW. It soon fax ires. 


McSweeny ay and 


atestehoe, 
9th and Walnut 517 S. Lafl 
CINCINNATI, O. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MeSweeny Auto, Tractor and Electrical Training Shops, 
Dept. 114, (Address shops nearest you.) 
Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, Ill., or Cleveland, O. 


Without any obligation send me your big free book on 


C. FB. Gillispie has charge of a 
fleet of trucks and tractors with 


‘Shops, oa. 
1815 E. 24th St. 
CLEVELAND, oO. 


the State Highway a 


due to McSweeny train 















Autos. Also information regarding special temporary 
offer. 
Name 

D. M. Collins, Williamsville, ERE cccecsuscesansenesssocensveseusnssntiocntnsneantonpeensscsnessevense 

b+ 8 —— a, > — 

nishing cSweeny training, . 

started in as manager of a gar- EE : State 


age at $300 per month.’’ 























and Hoe 
America’s 
KIND OF OTTAWA FENCE. There ie no fer fence lik it. ence 
eaviest Coat of GALV ANIZING ever put on wire. Outiaste 
ee: after yeare of e nting. etly tried mo eee 
" \ them to be ——— fence cused. Every roll 
Bears maavOyear You must veatisfied or 
bn a4 Don € buy an wap ~ ou writeme. I want tosave Barb Wi 
lam the first fence yon | money 8 ” F< that will last. Now, send your name fn, 
manufacturer in = oor 


world to 
fence for any ne 


My Fencei is sGuarencesé for 10 Years 


ber of years. Now ing high ind of fence. Get _ better fence at 
all my fence ta is guar- fice paring Ay _ Sot alvanized fence. Just think of it! 
epteed £ or 10 years.§ And 10 years. Hundreds of other bargains in my new 
My ne’ galvan-| book, Priced low to introduce my new r Lasting fence. Lower 
izing proce: ss makes] prices on Bar Wire, Posts ing, Paints ve big money— 
this ponsibie. ‘My 3] write me today your tame on a postcafd wil 
r You save BO Learn about my 
=. we beck - COSTS L yee ou 4 0K — new proc —| — FR 
order from me. e- fore choose any fence , and my. 
Write me today —i tween profits added. toed introdactorg prices no profit added. 
want to tell you how} Direct from Factory to you. copy of my | 
can make such a eep money sav in your today. Just send me D WOMDERFY, 
guarantee. own pocket. address on 8 BARG, 
H.C .OVERMAN, Pres. INS 


H. C. OVERMAN, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Make More Money 


in California on a twenty or forty acre farm in San 
joaquin Valley, where you can work outdoors all the 
year. Dairying, hogs, poultry, and fruit make good in- 
come throughout the year. Climate delightful; long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Co- 
operative marketing associations afford profitable out- 
lets for all produce. A small one family farm, cutting 
out high labor costs, insures success. Ambitious men 
can start here with less capital. California welcomes 
newcomers San Joaquin Valley illustrated folder 


mailed free. 
alfalfa $7.00; red clover 
bushel, sacks free, eotetne- 
Meter Grain Co., Salina, Kans. 
blackberries. 
== Grape, Gladiolus, Ornamentals, and Fruit 


of America’s Great- 
est Factories. 


Fence 
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Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAI. 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
- Corn, 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE | MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Ilinois. 
Steel Wheels 
» wagon good as new. 


Cheaper than - / other wheels, cost 
se. 
wn—easy toload. No me ss 














SU NAN $2.50—Sweet Clover $5.00; 
offer. All varieties Strawberry, Ras apberry, 





Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 948 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 
$12.00; blue grass $3.50; | 
caneseed $1.00:Millet $2.00 | 
tion or money back. 

Write for FREE cat. 

1 describing “The Alfred’’. FREE plant 

irees, Prices meet ee ® On some items. 

Buffalo, Mich. 


iouieg yeas rvice. — 
EMPIRE ie ce ierzt? quincy.mn. 


Geo, Stromer, Box 9 































































Seeds FREE | 
of our NEW 


Dahlia-Flower 
ZINNIAS 


NEW, huge Zinnias that closely 
resemble Dahlias, Originated by 
California's flower-wizard. Bloom § 
gloriously all Summer long. Charming colors 
and shapes. B often 5 inches across! 
Succeed in Tang Femme Send Name and Ad- 
dress on the upon—or a tn 
FREE Sample Packet —and a of 
our wonder = fee 1926 Catalog of ‘Vegetable Be 
ower Seed, hat wi sho iw 
have the finest garden you ever grew. _— 


Address Box 326 


STARK BRO’S 


at LOUISIANA, MO , for 110 Years 
ies F&F FF Ff 


STARK BRO’S, 
326 Louisiana, Mo. 


Box 
‘1 Send me 6 Dahlia-Flower Zinnia Seed 


FREE and also FREE copy of Henk BIG 
1926 Vegetable and Flower Seed Calalog. 


¥ Name.------ 
# St. or R. R. No. t 


P.O. State 


ee es oe sd 














SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 

tue where it is grown. Very mys- 
» terious, but tests show such to 

be the case. Blooms (60 days 

from planting). Flowers sum- 

mer and winter. To introduce 

our catalog, we will give the 

‘fiy PtAee® above with an order for 


| 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 

Roses on them in 8 weeks from 

planting seed. We Guarantee 

this. BLOOM EVERY TEN 

Ww Winter and Summer. 

Bush when 3 years old will have 

5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 

the a in winter or SS the 

ground in summer. oses 

The Year Biend. Both pkges of Seed by 
mail, for 10¢ (coin) and 2c postage. 








p SE -.-A_d Dept. 725, NORWALK, CONN. 








DRE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own reets, 
grow anywhere. Plant any 
- Old and new varieties. 
“Dingee Roses’’—known as the best 
for 76 years. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed anywhere in U. 8S. Our “‘New 
Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1926 Is 
free, write for your copy. Illus- 
trated in natural colors—{t gives 
the lifetime experience of the 
Oldest and Leading Rose Grow- 
ore in America. Helpful and 
practical for amateurs. Offers 
500 varieties — roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. 


yes. ginecs & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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HAS THE TIME COME TO USE 
PHOSPHORUS? 


Continued from page 14 


was double the yield where the soil was 
not treated. Wheat yields on seven north- 
ern Illinois fields were increased an aver- 
age of six to eight bushels per acre by the 
use of rock phosphate. 

Let us now travel eastward into Indiana. 
We must hurry because there are still 
several more places we want to visit. We 
also want to learn something about how 
and when to use this phosphorus. Our 
visit in this state will be limited to the 
state experiment station at Lafayette. 
Here we learn that as an average 24 tests 
running from three to thirty-two years on 
nine different soil types, acid phosphate 
has produced crop increases worth $11.29 
at a cost of $3.98 per acre per rotation. 
This is a return of $2.83 for each $1 in- 
vested. 

Now we will move over into Ohio and 
pause briefly at Wooster where the 
state experiment station is located. In- 
vestigators here tell us that in their experi- 
ments on every soil, whether derived from 
sandstones or from limestones, phosphorus 
has brought a profitable response in crop 
production. ‘If,’ they say, ‘a man has 
but one dollar to invest in fertilizer for an 
acre of wheat land in Ohio, he will in most 
cases do well to buy nothing but acid 
phosphate.” 

We will not want to miss Michigan, even 
tho our stay must be short. At East 
Lansing we find the state agricultural 
college and experiment station. M. M. 
McCool and C. E. Millar tell us that with 
very few exceptions, the application of 
soluble phosphate fertilizers have given 
profitable increases in yield. They point 
out, however, that it is often the case 
with acid soils that the returns from the 
use of phosphate are very much limited 
until the soil is limed. 

During our swing over the cornbelt we 
have been obliged to pass by some states. 
Because of newer soil or favorable condi- 
tions, there are places where the need of 
additional B . hosphorus has not been felt 
as yet. ere are also sections in the 
states we have visited where applica- 
tions of phosphorus would not be profit- 
able. We cannot use phosphorus promis- 
cuously and be sure of getting our money 
back. As a rule Carrington loam and 
Iowa and Shelby drift soils respond to this 
fertilizer. The only way to be sure of your 
farm’s needs is by strip tests. Apply fer- 
tilizer to strips at least 28 feet wide across 
your fields, making sure to mark the boun- 
daries of the strip in the fence rows. Then 
keep an accurate record of the treatment 
given them. Results should be determined 
on the basis of actual yield rather than 
on the appearance alone of the growing 
crop. 

The time for applying phosphates de- 
pends upon the form used. Ground rock 
gives best results when plowed under with 
a@ green manure crop or clover sod in the 
fall. This form becomes available slowly 
and exerts an influence for a considerable 
time. It may be applied by adding 100 to 
200 pounds to each load of manure or by 
means of fertilizer or lime distributors. 

Acid phosphate is never applied in the 
fall except on fall-seeded crops. It pro- 
vides phosphorus in a form ready for 
the plants’ use. If it is not soon taken up, 
a waste occurs. There is still some ques- 
tion about the method of application. 
Some farmers broadcast it while others 
spread it previous to corn planting by 
means of the fertilizer attachment on the 
grain drill. Still others plant it with the 
corn by means of a special attachment. 
Placed directly in the hill there is danger of 
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A new flower. Its giant size, rare art colors™ 
and velvety texture, make it the most gor- 
geous of annuals. A new race; very sturdy; 
bearing freely, flowers of unrivaled beauty. 
Our special mixture includes eight dif- 
ferent varieties, a wonderful addition 
, to your garden, which we will send 
or 10c with a copy of our 1926 
Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 
This is a seed catalog unlike 
others, & magazine of home gardening in- 
formation, as well as a complete list with pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything a 
home gardener desires or needs. It contains 
NINETY COLORE TES 


A 
The most complete collection of correct illus- 
trations of annual flowers in true colors, ever 
—" in an American seed catalog. It 
sts the finest standard home garden vege- 
tables, and the best of new introductions. It 
gives all the news of the gardening world, 
and practical advice for the cultivation of 
everything listed. Send 10 cents to the near- 
est address below for a generous packet of 
i Vaughan’s Dahlia Flowered Zinnia Mixture; 
or Vaughan’s Annual Statice Mixture—our 
1925 feature; or Vaughan’s Marigold Jose- 
phine—our introduction of 1924 (one packet 
of each for 30 cents)—and 
Vaughan’s 1926 Gardening Illustrated 
will be sent with seed or mailed alone, FREE. 
VAUGHAN’ Ss SEED STORE. Dept. 21 


Gladiolus 


Blooms from June, 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 4) 
seeds. Onl 


Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
ains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and 
as growers. Write for our 
LOU 8S: DARLING SEED co. 
103 E. Mitchell 8t. Petoskey, Mich. 








we 
liant qolers and dainty 
hues, Spencer Sweet Peas 
are popular favorites. In 
the garden or vase, or for 
corsages, these beautiful 
flowers are always appro- 
potato. Seven packets of 


neserted cclere, SOc.” 
Ask for our Free 
926 Seed Annual 





2310 East Chestnut St, 
Columbus, Ohio 


SEEDS $322 
a Woman 
pay aon gr nny nyt “bart pee 
Spe, Buy DS to Grew. Steen =10c 
One packet ot each of am Pate 89 am Pe 


Colliepsis 27 kinds, 56 sorts, Gerdes 
Pieks 68 kinds, RnB bP 





pecking and rece 
eres 


gain Seed and 
Charlotte M. 
Dene ned Rockionl llinole 








injuring the germination of the seed. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 


roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. squneny illustrated 
in natural colors; offers an tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 259, New Castle, Ind. 
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HONEYSUCKLE HAS MANY USES 


The farm wife can find more use, 
perhaps, for honeysuckle than for any 
other vine or plant. For covering back 
fences, the cellar, or any unsightly object, 
it has no equal, and it is just as good for a 
porch trailer to keep out the morning and 
evening sun. Humming birds and butter- 
flies are attracted by the blossoms, and 
are very interesting to children as well as 
grown-ups. Because of its hardiness, rich 








Honeysuckle gives quick results 


green foliage and fragrant blossoms honey- 
suckle has become my favorite both for 
beauty and general utility. 

A few years ago, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to sod the sides and 
top of our cellar, we set out a dozen honey- 
suckle plants. Now it is a mound of beauty 
instead of the unsightly bump it once 
was on the landscape. At the same time, 
some of the plants were set out along a 
back fence, and now the poultry yard is 
hidden from view. We are now growing it 
around the poreh for a shade and orna- 
ment. 

Transplanting may be done in early 
spring. In fact, it is so hardy that it may 
be set out during the summer, if it is 
watered and a shade provided until it has 
taken root. I take up only young plants 
and cut off the trailers. The less growth 
left above ground the better it will take 
root. The roots are not permitted to be- 
come dry, and if it cannot be set out at 
once I wrap a damp gunny sack about 
them. It is well to water the plant when 
setting it out, and a little barnyard manure 
placed around it will insure-rapid growth. 

Some kind of support must be provided 
f it is to do well, unless it is on a slope 
like the sides of a cave. We use poultry 
wire for this support, and find that the 
vines will climb without assistance. Cut- 
ting back results in a thicker growth, 
which is desirable when it is used for 
shade at. the porch or window.—Mrs. 
C. F., Mo. 


WISHES TO GROW OXALIS 


I am very much interested in pretty 
flowers and I have had a nice collection 
this year in my front yard. I planted 
some oxalis bulbs in the house, but they 
all died off but one. 1 planted that one 
in my flower garden. It grew for a time 
then turned yellow and died.—H. N., Ill. 

Oxalis bulbs may be planted in either 
spring or fall. A dozen may be planted 
in a six inch pan that is three inches deep. 

pan may be suspended from a 
bracket fastened to the window casing. 
lhe bulbs must be watered sparingly at 
first, but after they begin to grow, plenty 
ot water must be given them. When they 

done blooming, let the soil dry out 
gradually and repot them after they are 
entirely dry. 


There are several species of salvia on 
the market, but I have yet to find one that 
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like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 


place of six engines. It will give 
from 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 


anywhere."’ 


remarkably low at all times. shop, churn 


another is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- Jer, 
line. Easy starting, no crank- Jersey, says 


engines and 
them all.” 


GET IT FROM THE 
>SACTORY DIRECT 

















ket, and if you don’t decide 
you pay for them. 
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Try This Remarkable Eng: 
value on the market. And you g 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. to move around and easy torun. 


- What Users Say 
There is no other farm engine Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New a sage | ony enaine N, ' 
~~ economical for all jobs. Iruna Now~—I want to prove my 
one engine, yet it takes the 28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- claims to you. I want to send 
inch rip saw, a washer,a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
and a grinder, and it sure runs solutely free trial. Just write 
them fine. It has perfect run- your name and address on cou- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet pon and mail. I will send at 





Get our prices before ordering. Write today for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers ; 






**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn't want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
* have thisengine bear my name.” 

—A. Y. Epwarps 


(EDWARDS | 
FARM | 
ENGINE | 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 


I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 


once complete details about my 


" Sasa Stites. of Mani- i engine ond about my free 
oulan Island, Ontario, says: trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
P as Needed **Have given my Edwards four . 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need years’ steady work and like it 
6, or 134 H. P. when you need fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
only 1%, or any power in be- run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
tween. Fuel consumption in also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
proportion to power used and ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
2 . washer, separator 
Adjustment from one power to and pump. Have had tenother ' 749 Main 


tion. Mail coupon now. 





Street, Sp' 


e com 
{= al 


engine, also detaile of your 


Frank Foell, of Cologne, New iat. 
. ae agreatpleas- i 
. 2 ure to own an VOTES CTMINS. 5 ngeerne . ccs ccesnsssrensrenerensrenenonennnnnrnnnn 
ing. The greatest gas engine Jruna wood saw,cement mixer, | N*™°°~ 






NEW LOW PRICES 
NOW READY 


ire, Tools, Supplies. Prices 
Savings greater than ever. 


$49.00 on order,” declares Walter Pierce, Friend- 


saved me my 

ship, Indiana. ““ purchased fence of 20 yoare, and it is still in 
good pe and hog proof,” says Albert B. Scott, na, India 

costs by buying direct from our great milis. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You save. 


Read This Sensational Offer on 
Kitselman ‘“‘Y’’ Type Steel Posts 


We are so thoroughly convinced that our Can’t-Bend ‘“‘Y" Type Line 
Posts are the best posts made that we make this offer: Order six 
Can’t-Bend Line Posts, sompere them with any other post on the mar- 

he Can’t-Bend is the best post, you can 
keep them and they won't cost you a cent. We will refund you what 


na. Cut rown 











o. 
t sMwARDS MOTOR CO. . 14, Ohio 
obligation, send 


' 7ithout cost OF your 
the Edwards beats wi plete description Of  Yolgy 


Write today for our new 1926 Catalog filled 
with big money-saving values in Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, fron and Wood 
Gates, Barbed w $ 

slashed to the bone. 
Prompt shipments. Quality guaranteed. 

















is superior to the old standby, the red. 


BUY FROM 


as V4 et OL O] OC] BD 
CATALOG 





SAVE 


Hapgood makes it possible for you to save 
money by sharing in their ena buying 
power. The Hapgood catalog offers you over 
1000 farm and home savings. 

Among the many bargains is our guaranteed 
Disc Harrow at a special price of $27.25. 
Write for our 1926 catalog and get your 
share of these profits. 

HAPGOOD COMPANY 

108 Henry St. 


YOUROPPORTUNITY TO 


Alton, Ill. 


| Comet Jout Pine 

a ee 
Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 








better place to live and enjoy life? 


every month in the year. 














California Farms In 


by. Free appraisement service. 
Write—Room 25 





Agricultura. Department, Stockton, 





Sunny San Joaquin County :: 
Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity B. C. Kess ary 

—choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
and forty commercial crops. Rail and* water 
transportation reach local and export mar- 


kets. Mountain and seashore recreation near- | FORT PIERCE “¥ 


San Joaquin County, California. 


write for attractive booklet 
ler, Executive Secr 





Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 










Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is al- 
ready established. Can you imagine @ 


The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 


Unexcelled climate; splendid trafisporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 





| és calling you 









































































| You can do it with seeds that a1 are re de- 
pendable—seeds that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to your soil. 
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Twice as Many 
'WOODMANSE. 
p+ Mills Sold 


Last year /wiceasmany 
Woodmanse Windmills 





The work of preparing theland and planting 
etecome rr er youuseordinary seed or 
pedi d seed. But the crop tells " 
add profit—oftendouble or triple—comesfrom using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


-47 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have beendevelop- 
ing yield, vitality and hardi- 
nessin seeds. Ceaseless ex 
imenting, careful selection. 
better growing, sorting and cleaning 
methods have done this. 200,000 customers 
have are this profit-building quality—they plant 
Isbell’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed—you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


isbell’s Valuable Book— 
The 1926 Isbell’s Seed 

Annual tells how to 

select seeds, how to 

pare soil, gives cul- 

tural dir ns, an 

quotes direct-from- 

grower prices. The cou- 

pon brings it Free. 












" @, M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
274 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1926 Seed Annual qu direct- 
rom-grower prices on Quality @D 


Name SSS SFOS SS SESS SESE SH POSSESS OTO 
























Pure- Bred Seed Corn 


5,000 bushels of sack picked corn put in our plants 
me a — freeze of October 30th. Our two five-story 
ae 8 lants are heated. Therefore, this corn 
shows a mene y 100% pan. = of our corn is 
grown on our own farms Get ou reese 
corn and have pure-bred “high 9 yielding seed ond of 
the same time corn that ib corn will 
not give you a stand this ym, ‘Teoniy tests 50% and 
low. Our seed is all grown from disease-free stock, 
Test it 12 days in any way you see fit. Seven stand- 
ard varieties. Send for our beautifully illustrated 
catalog. It is free. 


W.T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Dept. v-2, 11 Main St., Mason City, Ill. 


Ground Almonds 


Growthem in 
A delicious nat joa a fla- 














well in any kind of soil. 


Plant in the sprin ndabie 
same as potatoes an: 


Everybody likes them. 
cents in silver or 1 oent 

* stamps — a package 

RT) nuts or 25 conte for 3 packets. 


APPLE TREES 


$c to 20c each 
Catalog FREE 





Supnasteb tanto. 
206 G. R., Galesburg, Mich. 
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SODDING THE LAWN 


Trouble is sometimes experienced in 
getting grass to catch on the lawn and 
after it has been graded up, fenced and 
trees set out it is almost impossible to 
plow and harrow again. Three years ago, 
after building a new house, we graded up 
the yard and seeded it to bluegrass. A 
— stand came up but the drouth that 
ollowed killed it. We considered sodding, 
but knew that would cost too much, con- 
sidering the size of the lawn. But we 
knew how rapidly bluegrass, once es- 
tablished, will spread, so we hit upon the 

plan of “setting out” little squares of 
neem sod and waiting for it to fill in 
the open spaces. 

We plowed up a strip across our best 
bluegrass pasture, cutting only about three 
inches deep, loaded the strips of sod onto 
a low-wheeled wagon, and hauled to the 
lawn. Here we dug little holes four feet 
apart in rows like setting out apple trees 
placed a piece of the sod in, and packed 
the dirt around it. We were prepared to 
water these “spots,” but a good rain that 
night did it for us. 

The second summer has just passed 
since we did this sodding onl we have a 
nice even set of bluegrass, the ‘‘spots” 
having spread until the bare spaces are 
filled. Early spring is the best time for 
such sodding, altho it may be done any 
time during the year.—C. F., Mo. 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 


The busy housewife who has not the 
time to care for flowers requiring a great 
amount of time and attention should 
make abundant plantings of the summer- 
flowering bulbs. They produce the maxi- 
mum effect with the minimum effort. 
Everything considered, these bulbs are one 
of the best bets for the amateur. 

The gladiolus heads the list in popu- 
larity. The culture of this flower is ex- 
panding rapidly among the garden- 
makers of the country. It may now be had 
in any conceivable color, or combination 
of colors, from pure white to almost 
black, emmaseliie shades of pink, red, 
yellow and blue. A flower so simple in cul- 
ture should give universal satisfaction, but 
we often hear someone complaining that 
“glads” do not do well for them. Shallow 
ogee ing and too much shade is undoubted- 

responsible for ninety-nine percent of 
the failures with this flower. Plant flower- 
ing-sized bulbs about five inches deep 
where the sun can reach the ground the 
greater part of the day, and abundant 
bloom will surely be the reward. Succes- 
sive plantings from April to July will give 
flowers from July until frost. 

Now that the hybridizer is working on 
the montbretia, it is coming forward with 
a bang. It resembles the gladiolus, some- 
what, but is much more floriferous, and 
with a little protection, can remain in the 
ground over winter. Plant in April, about 
three inches deep, The tigridia, or 
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ihe be Because Woodmanse 
sunasuntand. gives the utmostin wind- 


mill values—Simplicity 
—Sturdiness—Dependability—Long Lie 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs inlighter winds, 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 
Catalog free. Write today, address Dept. 2 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 
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AWonderful Opportunity 


g farmers and others who have only a little cash, 

Highly pi irrigated farms some with buildings 
in Arkansas Valley, Coloradc on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% years to pay 
balance 534 per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated for past 20 years ana last year produced 



















































per acre; 3 tons alfaifa, 10 tons beets, 49 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries creameries assure constant market. 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories contract for all 
beets grown making beets an attractive cash crop, 
Alfalfa and flour mills and grain elevators furnish 
loca i market. Modern schools and churches. 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make you independent in a tew 
years. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in hands of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co., 22 Land Bldg, Lamar, Colo. 


D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. ay lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata 
logue has over 700 pod oman ae of 
vegetables and flowers. 

your tien 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, i 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strong, healthy,tremendous bearing stock. World's 
greatest new everbearing strawberry MASTODON 


GRAPE PLANTS 


Large supply at low prices. 


FRUIT TREES 


oP Bie ©, peach, plum. All hardy northern wn, Full line 

berries, Raspberries, Currants. Mary Washington 

ye at $10.00 per 1000. All at wholesale prices for 
finest plants grown. Free Catalog. Write today. 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 13, Saag 


RFFS S cottectie ion 


Wewill ship postpaid beautify: 
for $2, (real value a, 40) 


Spire poy A 

a Anthony r 
ive ilara iad 

35c, 1 spires 59 Billard iWalte Beer ts 

bells 2 Spirea SS Hoatte) fwite 

Order thie 


7 You get size and 
ly illustrated catalog 
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Our new, handsome! atalog is 
chock fullof helpful information, listing { iret 
ts, ahrube, ornamentals, seedcorn 
Sand timothy. it's FREE. 


New Carlisie, Ohio 





PEACH & APPLE 
TREES oieevSeerantiss 


Small or Freight or Parcel P 


Pear, fe earie E Nuts. log FREE 


Y CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, 


Crop Payment or easy terms—Minn 

sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, W2 ae 

ington and Oregon. Free literature. Say what 
state interests you LY, 11 NORTHERN 


PACIFIC RAILWAY. ‘ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Mexican shellflower, is an excellent sub- 
ject not as well known as its good quali- 
ties warrant. Planted in May, it pro- 
duces large, shell-like flowers from July 
until frost. Lift the bulb after the foliage 
has ripened and store in a warm dry 
place. 

Altho the oxalis is more generally 
known as a winter-flowering house plant, 
one or two species make excellent outdoor 
subjects. O. lasiandra planted in clumps 
gives a very pretty effect. They are also 
useful for borders. 

There is a tuberous-rooted hardy climber 
that should be more generally known, 
Dioscorea batatas or cinnamon vine. The 
vine kills back every winter, but it grows 
so rapidly that it covers the space again 
in a short time in the spring. During the 
summer, it bears clusters of fragrant 
(cinnamon), white flowers.—C. W. H., 
Mich. 


THE QUEEN OF ANNUALS 

For the one who loves flowers and has 
scant time for their cultivation, I would 
like to shout from the house-tops, plant 
petunias. Sow them liberally in every 
nook and corner in which weeds might 
grow. In poor soil, or in the sun, in wet 
weather, or in dry, their brilliancy and 
profusion of flower is unsurpassed. 
the hundreds and thousands they will 
greet you, with a sweet, elusive fragrance 
that is satisfying mentally and physically. 
The bees, the butterflies, the humming 
birds are always there to keep you com- 
pany. The colors range from white thru 
the different shades to a rose pink, both 
plain and striped, some having a distinct 
star in the center. Other plants in the gar- 
den have their time of transient splendor, 
but the petunia blooms on unceasingly 
until Jack Frost pays his respects. It is 
well to break off some of the long, str 
gling branchesifthey begin to encroac 4 
altho it is not strictly necessary. There is 
a double variety that is pleasing, but un- 
less they are staked, a heavy rain will 
leave the blooms* lying in the mud; but 
the single ones are not affected by the ele- 
ments. Last summer I planted them along 
the south and west side of my house where 
the sun is so intense all summer that other 
plants seem to shrivel and die, but those 
petunias! Such a riot of color and pro- 
fusion of bloom, strangers passing would 
stop and take notice of their fragrant 
beauty. The single petunias will self sow 
lavishly, and will repay one a hundred 
fold for. the planting—Mrs. M. N. W., 
Kans. 


THE BRILLIANT NASTURTIUM 


There are but few garden annuals that 
will respond with such a riot of color in 
return for so little care, as the nasturtium. 
The culture is the simplest; it blooms over 
such a long period of time and is of such 
brilliant coloring that it is unexcelled. 
Given a fairly good soil, well drained, in a 
sunny or semi-shaded spot, and in a few 
weeks time from planting one will be 
rewarded with a very riot of glorious 
colors. 

They bloom until frost, if kept picked, 
and the more they are "picked the more 
they will bloom. They make excellent 
bouquets for the table or any decorative 
purpose they may be wanted for. 
Where there is a great variety of colors 
one may pick bouquets of dark varieties 
one day and light ones the next and so on, 
thus deriving the most enjoyment possible 
out of them. 


Sow the seed the latter part of April or | 


in early May. The dwarf varieties may 
be planted rather close, but the tall ones 
need more room and the seeds may be 
planted farther apart or the plants 
thinned when they begin to crowd. 

The tall varieties make fine beds and 
are splendid for climbing fences. They 
are very effective when planted at the 
top of a steep me and allowed to trail 

vn.—I, J. M., 
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any colt or horse. 


trainer, Jesse 


his value? 


Remember--No 
Simply Fill Out and 
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FreetoFarm 


Introductory Course 
in Practical Horse 
Training 
WovuLp you like to be able to break 

colts in just a few days—to cure 
horses, mules or teams of bad habits 
forever? Youcan, Through This Amaz- 


ing New Easy Way toTrain Horses, you 
can quickly learn how to break or train 


And now youcan have FREE The Ine 
troductory Course in Practical Horse 
Training prepared by the famous horse 


HOW TO CURE BAD 

How would you cure a horse of shying 
on the road, kicking, balking, 
running away, and other habits that 
make him hard to handle and damage 


The Free Introductory Course points 
the way to curing all these habits and 
many more. Fully illustrated and brim- 
ful of interesting pointers on horse 
training. Sent absolutely free to any 
farmer or breeder. You can’t afford to 
be without this valuable information 
it maysave youhund 
perhaps even your life! 


Cost--MNo jon. 
Mall The Coupon. 
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Beery School of 











Horsemanship 
Dept. 202, a 
Pleasant, Ohio Running Away 
Beery School o' 5 Coteee? 
dere, 202, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or cian on my part please send 
me at once the Introductory Course in Practica] Horse 
Training. 
Name ......... 


R. F. D 





























Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
0} Tf: a Bt a-re 


They've got 3 to § Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir. Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc-) 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
4H ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unessigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
Wented 262 Collece Sweet __ Midlothian, T. 
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and Power Lawnmower 


Practical Proven Power 
‘ultivator for Gardeners, Sub- 
burbanites, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Country Estates & Lawnwork. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1079 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























FARM WAGONS 

. High or low wheels— 
~ / steel or wood—wide 
Re neat tte to te 
if any running gear. 
Catalog Xuinserated in colors free. 
Electric Wheel Co., 50 Elm $t..Quincy,M1, 











Trees—Roses— Vines 

at new low prices in small or large lots. 

Illustrated 50-page catalogue 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

321 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 








and 
Sos 3. Due bill for mf 1c with each order. 
ed. Catalog of Seed 


Without Oil 
A trouble-proof timer 
for Fords. Entirelynew 
principle—needs no oil, no 
atte nt ion— gives a surer, 
cleaner, hotter spark, a quicker 
starting motor and a sweeter, smoother 
running engine at any speed. 


Eclipse (css Timer 


Genuine Bakelite — water-proof —short-proof. If 
you want a realtimer, better than you've ever seen, 
just send us your name and address and we'll send 


you one on trial. ONLY 


Pay the postman $1.50 on de- 
livery, and if it isn’t all we claim 
after 500 to 1000 miles, send it ao 
back and get your money —_ 


ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO 


2958 Meinecke Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





“How much will you earn this winter?) The 
answers that American Saw Mill owners are 
able to give to this question will surprise you. 
They hire men in winter when labor is cheap, 
and keep their engines or tractors busy with 
profitable lumbering orerations in their own 
and their neighbors’ wood lots. 

One of our eight sizes of mills would suit your 
present power. Our free booklet tells how to 
start in this profitable winter time business, 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 


120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


alk ntl Saw Mill 





Bargains FREE. Send today. 


i W, Jung Seed Co» sta.s, Randolph, Wise 




























































Cheese Dishes for Farm Dinners 


By MARYE DAHNKE 


E have all been told many times of the value of cheese as a 

food. Weare more or less familiar with the list of its good 

qualities, namely that it is a highly concentrated 
protein food, rich in calcium, phosphorus and sulphur, and 
that it probably contains more vitamins—those essentials to 
life, growth and health—than any other single food. 

To realize fully the extensive value of cheese, it must not be 
used only for its flavor or as an appetizer or as a complement of 
other dishes. It must be given iis rightful place in the diet. 

The fact that there is little or no experience to serve as a 
guide, makes the planning of menus with cheese as a central 
dish somewhat difficult. Cheese meals require thought to make 
them palatable and well balanced. A cheese dish as the main 
dish of a dinner or supper means that the cheese takes the 
place of any other protein food in that meal. 

You no doubt wonder how you can use more of this nutritious, 
healthful and economical food in order to utilize all that this 
vital food affords and add much interesting variety to your 
menus. To some housewives the concentration of cheese offers 
a more or less formidable barrier but this may be overcome by 
combining the cheese with coarse or watery foods. 

I am submitting the following recipes for cheese dishes and 
suggest that you serve them with fresh salads or green vege- 
tables and that they be followed by a simple dessert. 

Cheese Fondue 


144 cupfuls of hot milk 14 teaspoonful of salt 
14% cupfuls of soft stale bread crumbs _ 1 tablespoonful of butter 
1% cupfuls of grated cheese 4 eggs 


Mix hot milk, bread crumbs, salt and cheese; add yolks 
thoroly beaten. Beat the whites of the eggs until stiff, then cut 
and fold into the mixture. Pour into a buttered baking dish, 
set in a pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven until firm. 


Cheese Souffle 
¥% cupful of grated American cheese _1 cupful of milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 3 eggs 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 teaspoonful of onion juice 


Salt Pepper 
Prepare a sauce with the flour, butter and milk. Cook until 
thick and add the cheese. Add yolks of eggs, salt and pepper 
to taste, and onion juice. Mix carefully and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the three eggs. Turn into a greased baking dish 
and set in a pan of water in a moderate oven. Bake until firm. 
Cheese Roast 


1 pound can of kidney beans 1 onion chopped fine 
2 cupfuls of grated American cheese 2 eggs 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 1 tablespoonful of butter 


Salt and pepper to taste 












Rice and cheese croquettes 


Drain liquid from beans and run 
beans and cheese thru a meat chopper. 
Cook the onion in butter. Combine in- 
gredients, add seasonings, and eggs 
beaten thoroly. Then mold into a 
loaf or roll, moisten with melted butter 
and water, and roll in bread crumbs. Bake at moderate tempera- 
ture until nicely browned, basting occasionally with melted 
butter and water, or good drippings. Serve with tomato sauce 
or catsup. 

Cheese and macaroni loaf is remarkably good to eat and 
attractive to look at. It is easily put together, too, and one 
can depend on its always turning out right. Here is the recipe. 
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Cheese and Macaroni Loaf 





4 cupful of macaroni broken into 1 teaspoonful each of chopped 
small pieces onion and parsley 

1 cupful of milk 3 eggs 

1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of butter 2 cupfuls of grated American 

1 tablespoonful of chopped green pepper cheese 


Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water until tender. Cook 
the parsley, onion and pepper with the butter. Beat the egg 
whites and yolks separately. Mix all ingredients, cutting and 
folding in the stiffly beaten whites at the last. Line a quart bak- 





Cheese fondue 


ing dish with buttered paper; turn the mixture into it; set the 
baking dish in a pan of hot water, and bake in a moderate 
oven Tron one-half to three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 


tomato sauce. 
Peppers Stuffed With Cheese 


6 green peppers 1 teaspoonful of grated onion 
114 cupfuls of grated American cheese 2 tablespoonfuls of butter or but- 
1% cupfuls of bread crumbs ter substitute 


Salt and pepper to taste 


CU T off a thin slice from the stem end of .each pepper, remove 
seeds and pith. Parboil peppers two minutes, drain, and fill 
with mixture of remaining ingredients. Cover tops with cheese. 
Place in a greased baking dish and bake about twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. 
Cheese and Rice 
2 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 2 cupfuls of grated cheese 
1 cupful of cooked rice Salt, paprika 
Spread in a baking dish in layers with cheese on top. Bake in 
a moderate oven until cheese is brown. 
Cheese, Corn and Tomatoes 
1 small onion chopped 1 can of corn 
1 tablespoonful of butter 1 minced pimento 
6 teaspoonful of salt 
teaspoonful of paprika F 
6 cupful of tomato soup 
2 cupfuls of grated cheese 
2 eggs 
. Cook the onion for 
a few minutes in the 
butter. Add the corn, 
pimento, salt and pa- ’ 
prika, tomato soup, 
cheese and beaten egg 
yolks. Fold in the 
whites of eggs stiffly 
beaten and bake until 
firm in a moderate 
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A piping hot “cheese roast’’ 





oven 
Cheese and Rice 
Croquettes 
1 cupful of grated American cheese; 2 cupfuls of cold boiled rice; 1 es; 
1 cupful of milk; 14 cupful of butter; 34 cupful of flour; Salt, pepper and 
paprika. 


Make a thick white sauce of the milk, butter and flour; add 
cheese, and stir until just melted. Season to taste, cool, mix 
with rice and shape. Roll in fine dry bread crumbs, then «ip 
in egg which has been beaten slightly, (Continued on page 132 
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—just the same 
except in name 


1925 
N. Y. Co. 


Its delicious flavor 
comes from the yeast 


That rich, creamy flavor which you have 
always associated with home-made bread 
can best be obtained by using Yeast Foam. 
For this yeast not only produces loaves | 
that raise with a full-rounded crown and . 
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uniform texture—it actually adds a satisfy- 
| ing and tasty flavoriness that gratifies every- 
2 . . : The : 
one’s longing for real home-made bread. ARTor 
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5 self MAKING |) 
ust try it yourself! ING | 
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‘ Ask our expert 
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8 For Better Health —Se- — al ; 
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Good Playgrounds for Rural Schools 


What $40 Can Do Toward Equipping Your School Yard 


By FANNIE BRYANT ABBOTT 


HE head of the physical education department of one 

of the large cities of the country recently said, in ad- 
dressing an intent audience of parents and teachers, “If 
iilities were such that the bodies of boys and girls and 
youths could become tired by cle: __ and if this tiredness 
could be followed with a daily cleansing bath, there would 
be far less crime 
among juveniles.” 

Reviewing this 
statement in my 
mind, I have pic- 
tured the hundreds 
of rural schools 
passed in the last 
two or three years. 
How few are 
equipped with suit- 
able or sufficient 
apparatus for good, 
wholesome, tiring 
play. Bare school 
yards are yet to 
be found in many 
thrifty communi- 
ties—in communi- 
ties where most of 
the farms are 
equipped with up- 
to-date machinery 
and homes are mod- 
ern. There are other 
schools that boast 
The swings at the Stanton school are of a football for 

popular with all ages boys and a_ volley 
ball for girls as 
their entire play 
equipment. The cost of play apparatus is sometimes pro- 
hibitive. But there are Sen made pieces that can be used 
to ever so good advantage, if it is fe Y that the manufactured 
pieces cannot be afforded. 

In the little village of Stanton, New Jersey, generations 
had passed thru the one-room school with only a high board 
fence as play “equipment.” The board members had not held 
back on the cost; it had merely not occurred to them that 
“play” was a real part of education. That had been thought 
of only as activity of body far apart from education. 

There came to the village, as presidents of the little 
parent-teacher association, first the wife of a man inter- 
ested in recreational work and then an ex-teacher, and 
the subject of an equipped playground on the small 
school lot was put before the association for their 
consideration. 














HIS was in the spring when the spirit of play was 

rife in the bodies of the children. It was decided 
by the few women at the meeting to place some sort 
of real play apparatus on the grounds before the open- 
ing of school in September. First there was the money 
to be raised. A lawn social at the home of one mem- 
ber netted over $40. Catalogs were studied and this 
small amount seemed discouraging. 

Then the whole community was taken into the 




































project and the idea of a community playground where old 
and young could gather spread among the people. It was de- 
cided to have swings, horizontal bars, see-saws and, almost 
too wonderful to believe, a giant stride, that delight of kid- 
dies the world over. More than four times the amount in 
hand was needed to make these purchases according to the 
catalogs. 

Then was done what can be done in hundreds of rural 
school communities. From the wood lot of one man, well 
seasoned trees took the place of dressed lumber. Five men 
spent two afternoons making the apparatus on the grounds. 
Galvanized pipe for crossbars, rope for swings, cement, sand 
and stones for setting of posts, necessary hardware, and the 
gift of an old, but stout, discarded cart wheel for the giant 
stride, all costing the parent-teacher association $41.24, gave 
to the village a heh playground where bodies, large and 
small, can be tired to a state of healthiness, where sheer fun 
can be transformed into clear brains and free circulation of 
blood. Every person in the community, not just in the vil- 
lage, has a share in that playground. It is a community 
pride and best of all, schools all thru the county are doing 
likewise and school boards that had believed play the inven- 
tion of Old Man Idle are offering generous financial help to 
their parent-teacher associations to develop playgrounds, 


ERE are the details of making the playground equipment 
as used on the Stanton school grounds. They are 80 
simple that any farm man, with his well-known ability to do 
such mechanical things for himself instead of hiring special- 
ists to do them for him, can copy the ideas in his own 
district schoo! yard. We must remember that, tho farm chil- 
dren do get more exercise in the way of “chores” than city 
children usually do, they get tired and cr: imped from be nd- 
ing over desks and riding, sometimes, for an hour or more in 
jolting school busses. With such equipment as this, they can 
stretch themselves in the way that children are supposed to. 
To make the two swings, two fifteen-foot logs are set three 
feet deep in cement, with a twelve-foot crossbar across the 
top for the frame. The crossbar is finished with twelve-inch 
lag screws and iron braces at the sides. Ropes are fastened 
to two-inch galvanized rings hung in eyebolts, to prevent 
their wearing thru quickly. 
The horizontal bar for the boys is six feet high, and that 
for girls, five and a half feet. These consist of two-inch gal- 
vanized pipe six feet in length, fastened thru holes in the 








Above, the completed giant stride; at left, the see-saws and, 
farther back, one of the horizontal bars 


posts. A pipe six feet long and two inches in en 
held between two heavy timbers, set in two and a half 
feet of cement, forms the frame for the two see-saws. 

The giant stride required a second afternoon. A tall 
strong pole was well set in cement and stones, after hav 
ing an old cart wheel, with the spokes cut off about fiv’ 
inches from the hub, fitted over the top of it. This re 
quired a little trimming to make the wheel fit snugly & 
that there is no danger of its slipping off. Six ropes wel 
fastened to the hub by means of one-inch screweyes § 
into it so that the weight rests on the hub and not « 
the spokes. How the children do adore this! 
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Why Quaker Oats 


‘stands by” you 
through the morning 









A 10-Second Education in the 
Scientific Reasons 







O you feel hungry, tired, hours before 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of poor 
health—much of time you'll find it’s largely 
brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 














To feel right, you must have well-balanced, 
complete food. At most meals you get it. That 
is, at luncheon and dinner. But the great 
dietectic mistake is usually made at breakfast— 
a hurried meal, often badly chosen. 
























That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged 


This Quaker on a label means the today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 
world’s standard in cereal products grown. 

a symbol of the finest grains that 
grow, of the finest milling known. Contain 16% protein; food’s great tissue 





builder; 58% carbohydrate, the great energy 
element; is well supplied with minerals and 
vitamines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential 
to a healthful diet that makes laxatives seldom 
needed. Few foods have its remarkable balance. 
That is why it stands by you through the 
morning. 








Quick Quaker 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





r 


I'he world’s fastest and most easily prepared breakfast 


Put on the scales of scientific analy- Judged from the standpoint of 
iS, Quick Quaker holds supreme as_ easy preparation, Quick Quaker is 
the ideal starter for an active day. the world’s fastest breakfast. Cooks 

Measured ta Wettclo asa tee, acne in 3 to 5 minutes, ready before the 


tain me 
ompares. The flavor is rich and “ flee. 


vonderful, for all that rare Quaker Why start the day, then, with less 

‘lavor is there; the famous flavor that nourishing, less delicious foods? 
mes of large, plump grains milled as Quaker Oats and milk has become 
nly Quaker experts know. the dietetic urge of the world. 










THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 














Jor the 
price of 
\— we'll put them in 


ts een your home for 
" a week’s trial 
Shipped in 
24 Hours 
— Direct 
from 


























Factory 
—. $195 
27x42 in. —— 


Sent FREE 


Mail Coupon today for 
Beautiful Book on 
Rugs and Decorating 


UGS in all the fashionable 
new shades and patterns are il- 
lustrated in actual colors in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hu~dreds of useful 
suggestions. Write today. These latest, 
improved OLSON RUGS 
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are the biggest valuesever| Factory Prices 
offered in our 52 years of | 30x 54in.......$3.30 
dealing direct with the teers ay 
home. Over 1,000,000} ;, rast 
a gs made Any size 
satisfied customers. No matter FOR THOSE 
what part of the United States WHO HAVE NO 
you live in, you, too, can save MATERIALS 
oat dae ae 
$20, $30, $40 on your new rugs. . Rugs entirely of im- 
° ted new wools. 
Simply Send | fon si"sz'ss 





Your Old Rugs 
Carpets an4 Clothing 


Through the OLSON Patented Process 
the materials in all kinds of old carpets, rugs and 
clothing are reclaimed like new so they cannot be de- 
tected—combined with imported, new, long-fibered 
wools — dyed any color you choose — and woven 
into luxurious rugs in the up-to-date one and two- 
toned effects. Every rug is woven SEAMLESS 
and REVERSIBLE, with the same deep, smooth 
nap on both sides to give double wear. Your 
Choice: Taupe, Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, 
Green, Mulberry, Moss, Tete-de-Negre, Rose, etc. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We pay you for your material if not de- 
lighted with new rugs. Special! Express, Freight, 
or Parcel Post Payment Plan. All states. 





Olson 


EF you have some friend or relative who would also 
like to receive a copy of our new book, simply write 
her name and address in the margin and we will be 
glad to send her acopy FREE 








r a — a = 
g Tear Ou and Mail 
i OLSON RUG CO 
] Dept. E-46 Laflin St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your latest 
‘ book in colors **Beauty and Harmony inthe Home,” 
: your New Low Prices, and your Free Trial offer 
i Name 
Y Street (RFD 
; Tou m1 
g P.O State 
a 
‘ 

















and diluted with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, Roll in crumbs again and fry 
until brown in deep fat. Serve with 
cheese sauce. 

Cheese Sauce 


1 cupful of. milk 14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of Dash of pepper 


butter ; 34 cupful of grated 
1% tablespoonfuls of cheese 
flour 


Melt the butter, add flour and milk, and 





cook until thick. Add seasonings and 
grated cheese and let stand over hot water | 
until the cheese is melted. 
Mexican Rabbit } 

1 cupful of grated American cheese 
cupfuls of stewed tomatoes 
tablespoonful of finely chopped onion 
tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper 
eggs 
cupful of milk 
table spoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 tablespoonful of salt 

Toasted crackers or toasted slices of bread 

Melt butter and add chopped peppers 
dnd onions; cook five minutes at low 
temperature. Add flour, mix thoroly, then 
add one cupful of milk. Cook one minute. 
Add cheese, stirring until melted. Add 
tomato to cheese sauce; also the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and seasoning. Fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
on squares of toast. 

Potatoes With Cheese 

upfuls of potatoes diced 


Shoe bobo to 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
tablespoonfuls of flour 
teaspoonful of salt 
{ teaspoonful of pepper 

Few grains of paprika 

1 cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of chopped green peppers 

1 tablespoonful of chopped canned pimento 

1 cupful of grated American cheese 

Make a sauce of the butter, flour and 
milk; add seasonings and three-fourths of 
the cheese, and stir until melted; add the 
chopped pepper and pimentos. Arrange 
alternate layers of diced potatoes and 
sauce in a buttered baking dish. Cover 
with buttered crumbs, and sprinkle the 
rest of the cheese over the top. Brown in 
a hot oven. The seasonings in this and 
the other recipes may of course be varied 
to suit your convenience and taste. 


mkt DO DO DO 


HOW TO STAY YOUNG 

The supplementary reading required 
of our children in high school in their 
classes in the study of English, include 
works of recent fiction, biography, drama 
and novels. These I always plan to read 
and in my busy career as mother and 
housewife I have never failed to read all 
of them as they are brought home. 

This has been over a period of four- 
teen years, with one boy just beginning 
a four years’ course. The practice of 
doing this reading has given me quite a 
diversion from my daily tasks, and more 
than this, it has been the means of keep- 


ing my children from growing away 
irom me. 
Their textbooks have changed con- 


siderably since I was in school work as 
student and teacher, so I eagerly scan 
the new ones and in that way I can feel 
quite at home in a gathering of “up to 
the minute” teachers. 

This interest in the modern texts has 
done much to keep me from feeling old 
and I believe it could be profitably 
adopted by all parents as a safe rule to 
follow —Mrs. W. H. Ss. 

Mone y-M aking Entertainments for 
Church and Charity, by Dawson. It would 
be a very good thing to have a copy of 
this book at hand when planning for your 
church bazaar, community fair, or public 
frolic for the purpose of raising money for 
improvements. Plans and suggestions are 
given for each season of the year and for 
every sort of entertainment. Published 
by David McKay. This book can be se- 
cured direct from the Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House, Franklin, Ohio, or thru the 
Book Department of Successful Farming. 





Pricé, $1.35. 
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Learn at Home | 
wonderful new method t! 
teaches in half usual ti: 
Sinipleas A, B, C—a child 
master it. Your lessons « 
PLAY BY NOTE | sist of real selections inst 
Piano, Organ, | Of tiresome exercises. W 
Violin, Cornet, rou finish one of these de! 
Mandolin, Scinastetnmene pate added 
Harp, ’ Cello, a new “piece” to your list. \ 


Trombone, “ 
Flute, Clarinet. | Te#d real notes too =. - ams 
Me 








Piccolo, Saxo- bers” or trick music 

phone, Ukulele, is so thorough that many 
Guitar, Har- half million students are band 
mony andCom- and orchestra LEADERS. 
position, Plec- 

trum Banjo, 5 . 
String Banjo, | Automomatic 


Tenor Banjo, 
Voice an 

Speech Cul- 
ture, Drums 
and traps, Au- 
tomatic Finger 
Control, Piano, 
Accordeon, etc. 


Finger Control 


Our own invention—limbers, 
trains and guides your fing 
so that they fall into pro; 
place almost automatically 
Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 
Yon may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U.S. Schoolhomestudy method. Wr 
now, however, before free books and Demonst 
tion Lessons are gone. Mention your favor 
instrument or whether you prefer vocal mu 
Please write your name and address plainly. Instru 
ments supplied when needed, cash orcredit. Addr: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
92 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Your Choice 


‘20° 


Musical 
Instruments 


FREE 32.2: 


: Students 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any one of these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is 80 easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week’s free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.87, Chicago, Illinois 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adar 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new k { 
paint. He named it Powdr-paint. It co n 
the form of a dry powder and all that is require d 
| is cold water to make a paint weather prool 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outsid 

inside painting. It is the cement principle ap} 


to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood 
or brick, spreads and 






















looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 
North St., Adams, N -, and a trial | g 
| will be mailed to you free, also color car i 
| full information showing you how you can 

| agood many dollars. Write today. 


PATENTS 


Time countsin applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or | 
model for nstructions or write for FREE book. | 
**How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Inv | 
tion’’ form.No charge for information on how { 
proceed. Communications strictly confidentsa! 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence 4 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-H 
Security Bank Building (directly ecros® 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C- 























DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly ga 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints © ies. 
tade. Write for pricelist ands imp . 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eve, Mia®- 
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CABBAGE SALADS 


Dressing up the plebeian cabbage to 
make attractive salads is a pleasant occu- 
pation. A profitable one, too, for un- 
cooked vegetables are valuable in the diet. 
They contain vitamins, minerals and other 
substances which are essential to good 
health. Cabbage has the additional rec- 
ommendation of being bulky, and very 
bulky foods act in the alimentary tract 
like a broom in a room. They sweep out 
the refuse. 

Cabbage salads can be made in innumer- 
able ways. The following unusual reci- 
pes are favorites in my household: 

Cabbage Roses 

Around the edge of large, crinkly 
cabbage leaves, cut a long strip two inches 
wide. Wind up and open out to resemble 
arose. Between the —_ sprinkle finely 
chopped, hard cooked egg whites, and in 
the center sprinkle the cooked yolks, which 
have been forced thru a wire sieve. Serve 
with salad dressing. 

Cabbage Bowl 

Use a small firm head of cabbage. Cut 
the stem from the bottom so the head will 
stand firmly and then cut a slice from the 
top. Using a sharp knife, remove the 
center of the cabbage, leaving it a hollow 
bowl. Cut the cabbage leaves which have 
been removed from the top in tiny shreds. 
Measure. Mix with one-quarter as much 
nutmeats cut in pieces, and moisten with 
salad dressing. Fiil the cabbage bowl and 
garnish with nutmeats. 

Dutch Salad 

Shred cabbage and soak until crisp 
in cold water. Drain, dry on a towel and 
place on individual salad plates. For 
every salad, use three thin slices of bacon, 
cut in tiny squares, and cook in a frying 
pan until crisp. Drain and scatter the 
bacon over the eabbage. Mix three tea- 
spoonfuls of bacon fat, two teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar and a few grains each of salt, 
pepper and dry mustard, and pour a bit 
over each serving of cabbage. 

English Cabbage Salad 

Shave the cabbage very fine, and soak 
in ice water for two hours. Drain and dry. 
When very cold, mix three cupfuls of it 
with one tablespoonful of horseradish, 
one tablespoonful of shredded green 
pepper, four tablespoonfuls of grated raw 
carrot, and one tablespoonful of minced 
onion. Mix lightly with salad dressing and 
serve.—Nell B. Nichols. 


USING CHICKEN FAT 


Farm wives are learning to use sour 

cream, sweet cream and buttermilk for 
shortening in pastries and _ scalloped 
dishes. Chicken fat is one delicious form 
of shortening that the ordinary housewife 
has not learned to use in cakes, cookies 
and pop-overs. Buttermilk is not rich 
enough to use in cakes without the addi- 
tion of other shortening. ‘This may be 
supplLed by using about three level table- 
spoonfuls of chicken fat to a cupful of the 
buttermilk. The chicken fat also helps 
to make cakes yellow. If skimmilk is 
used with the fat, and there is no other 
shortening used, one egg will make the 
cake really yellow. Another thing to 
remember when using chicken tat 1s that 
you should use just a little more baking 
powder and a trifle more flour, to make a 
e of the same texture. 
(he broth from a very fat hen is often 
too rich for soup or dumplings, unless 
some of the fat is skimmed off. This fat 
may be used in other soups, and in beans, 
scalloped vegetables, white sauce or 
gravies.—Mrs. N. P. D. 


oO 


't is almost impossible to spray a smal 
child’s throat without the child swallowing 
the medicine. This is more or less in- 
jurious, so in my family when anyone has 
sore throat I give him pineapple juice to 

mak. It is a splendid germicide and 
Seems particularly to attack the kinds of 
_ ns which cause sore throats, curing a 


d throat speedily.—Mrs. H. H. P. 
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Copper-Clad!” 


7 (9) HEN you visit a friend whose home has charm and 
\// personality, and simply radiates hospitality, you 
~~ are willing to wager before she ever shows you her 
clean, bright, snowy-white kitchen that she has a Copper- 
Clad Range. 


The Copper-Clad is essentially a part of every modern 
home. No other range made can compare with it in 
beauty. It is lined with pure sheet copper—will last years 
and years longer than any other range. Because of its 
thermo construction, it uses a surprisingly small amount of 
fuel. It is the easiest range on earth to keep clean. 


Letters like this one from a Washburn, Ill. lady are re- 
ceived by us daily: “I am more than pleased with the 
Copper-Clad Range. I am surprised at the small amount 
of fuel it takes to bake or do other cooking. It bakes 
splendidly and is so easily kept clean and is a beautiful 
piece of furniture.” 

And here’s another one, from Stuart, Iowa: “I am pleased 
with the Copper-Clad—very much so. I didn’t quite be- 
lieve what you said about saving first, but it is all true, 
and I am surprised at the small amount of fuel used. It 
bakes fine and is so easy to keep clean.” 


Merchants have the Copper-Clad in four beautiful finishes: 
Gun Metal Blue, White, Blue and Gray Porcelain Enamel. 


FREE: Illustrated Booklet containing the 36 interesting reasons why 
Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range 


COPPER-CLAD MALLEABLE RANGE CO., St. Louis, U. 5, A, 
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Calumet has more than 
ordinary leavening strength. 


You use only one spoon- 
ful where it is necessary to use 
two of many other brands. 


It never loses its superior 
leavening power. 


You get double value in 
use — greater economy — and 
the most delicious and whole- 
some foods. 


Every ingredient used offi- 
cially approved by U. S. Food 
Authorities. 


For true economy and 
tasty bakings, nothing can take 


its place. 





THE WORLDS GREATEST 





BAKING POWDER 








SALES 272 TIMES THOSE 


OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








Smoke House 


OWEST priced practical Portable Smokehouse built- 
Can be used either in or out of doors. Thousands 
in use, Made in a 5 hog sizes. Smoke thorough- 
- . cooled before reaching meat 
» , ramber—gives extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely fire- poet: wonderfully 
fine storage place after meat is 
smoked. 
VALUABLE BOOKLET given 
with every Smokehouse. Tells 
how to double hog profits by 
selling home cual pork—also 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat. 


Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


w EMPIRE MFG. COMPARY 
» 2178. 7th St. Washington, fowa 
CANDY. GUM 


SELL to STORES AND MINTS> 


I will put you in business as my DIRECT 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
and everybody buys. Work spare time or 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. 


MILTON GORDON, 1416 Vine St., Cin’ti.0., Dept. 988. 


We Can Print Your 

sad address on 150 Hammermil!l bond 
Name letterheads, size 8% x 11, and 100 

Beat-em-all envelopes size 3% x6%, 
with bronze blue ink, and deliver in aspecial, prepared 
box for $2.00. We also make shipping tags, folders, 
circulars and catalogs for any kind of business. 
Old Trusty Print Shop, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 


New FREE book 

Quotes you lowest face 

Ranges pery. prices on Quality 

heating stoves, furnaces, 

$ 75 porcelain enamel! co »mbi- 

nation ranges, coa! and 

= wood ranges and gas 

UP stoves. 200 stylesandsiz- 

es. Cash or easy terms— 

as low as $3.00 monthly. 

30 days FREE trial: 360 days 

approval test. 24 hour ship- 

ments. 560,000 pleased Kala- 

mane customers. Make a $25 

o $75 saving by sending 
ab for FREE book today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FW gat: Aly 


Direct to You” 























Trade Mark 
Registered 











SELL Groceries 


Your Own Business Without Capital 
E. C. Harley Company now offers ambitious 
men an amazing opportunity to have a per- 
manent business supplying the public with 
necessities. Keep big profits for yourself. 
Represent this famous old house—noted 34 
years for purity products. Bodine earned 
3151 one week. You can do as well if you'll 

Your income increases steadily with re- 

t away, & profit sharing plan offers you a Ford 

PREE. and your groceries at less than wholesale cost. 
Write me personally for my big FREE 40 page illustrated 
tfolio. Act at once. 


&. Cc. President, 
C. Harley Co., B-511 Harley Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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PAPER MAGIC 
Frances had invited Elaine to her birth 
day party! Elaine had been afraid non 
of the younger girls would be asked bu 


| the little pink invitation had been in he: 


| mail box and her very own name was upor 
it. She ran to show it to Jack but hi 
would not stop to look at it. He was mak 
ing a penny disappear and his playmaté 

could not find out how he did it. Jac! 
was always studying up some trick to play 
on the boys. 

“More paper magic, 
patiently. 

She took her invitation to the kitchen to 
show it to Maggie. She was thinking sh: 
would get a nice birthday present for 
Frances, perhaps one of those littl 
Japanese bags she had been wanting fo: 
herself. 

“How much spending money did mother 
leave me?”’ she asked Maggie. 

“Not a penny, my darling. You re- 
member last time she went away you 
and Jack spent all she had given you for 
candy.” 

Elaine remembered well the candy and 
the headache it had given her. Mother 
had said they were not to be trusted with 
money for a time. The party was o1 
Saturday. Mother and father would not 
be back until Sunday. What could she do? 
Elaine felt she could not miss the party 
and she did not want te go without 
a@ present. 

If only she had a dollar to buy one of 
those pink silk bags that were in the store 
window, the big bag with the black and 
white stork on the side. If only she had a 
dollar. Why, she did have a dollar! She had 
been earning the money to buy a bag for 
herself and only last week mother had 
given her a big round dollar in exchang: 
for the nickels and pennies she ha d 
saved. She would use that dollar and 
earn more money to buy a bag for 
herself. 

Quickly she brought the dollar and, 
picking up a sheet of paper from the table, 
she made a bag to carry it in. This seemed 
safer than carrying the dollar in her hand 
There was a round hole in the middle 
the paper, she had noticed, but it was a 
small one, much too small for a dollar to 
slip thru. 

It was not far to the store. She stopped 
just outside and opened the paper. The 
dollar was gone! She looked suspiciously 
at the hole in the paper. The hole was 
no larger than a fifty-cent piece, surely 
the dollar could not have gone thru it 
And yet where was the dollar? She ran 
home thinking she must have failed to put 
it in the paper. 

“Did you see anything of a silver 
dollar?”’ she asked Jack, who was moving 
things about on the table. 

“No,”’ answered her brother. ‘Did 
see anything of a paper with a hole in it?” 

“Here it is. I took it to carry my dollar 
in but I can’t imagine what became ol 
the dollar. It couldn’t have slipped thru 
that hole.”’ 

“Oh, couldn’t it!’ grinned Jack It 
doesn’t look like it could for I made t 
hole the size of a half dollar. But if 
double the paper up & dollar can get t 
it. Leok at this now.” 

He ran to borrow a dollar of the hous 
money left in Maggie’s care. Jack f l 
the paper around it like a bag and when hi 
shook it the money fell thru 

‘That is just what happened to my 
dollar and I lost it,”’ sighed Elaine. _ 

“We will find it,” Jack assured 
“Carry this dollar in the paper just as you 


” 


said Elaine, im- 





earried yours. We will watch and se 
when it falls out. Perhaps it will show Us 
where yours is.” 














nd. ‘There it goes!” cried the boy. The 
iollar had slipped from the paper and 


lled to the foot of the terrace as Elaine | 


inded down the steps. And there, not 
o feet away, lay her own silver dollar. 
Now, who says there is nothing in 
per magie?”’ demanded Jack. 

Not I,” Elaine declare. ‘‘And Jack 
n’t you please come to the store with 

and carry my dollar in your pocket? 
.ere is a hole in my apron pocket.” 

Yes, l’ll go with you. But don’t forget 
ole in a paper bag is as bad as a hole in 
icket.’”’—Myrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


THE DRINKING OF MILK 
for many years we have been urging 
ple to drink milk, for scientists have 
proved the great value that it has in 
building up the bodies of the young as 
as in furnishing power for the daily 
nd of duties. From our youth we 
been taught just how we should 
drink our milk; but now this will have to 
hanged in the light of modern investi- 
tion 
wo widely known scientists, Doctors 
Brennaman and Hawk, have experimented 
on different individuals in different parts 
the country and have found out the 
same facts. Both used healthy, normal 
ndividuals who could regurgitate their 
| at will, thus enabling these doctors 
to learn exactly what happens to milk 
the stomach. 
By repeated experiments, using milk in 
rious forms and drinking it in various 


s, and by having these two individuals | 


regurgitate it at intervals, they came to 
following conclusions: 

If we will but recall our grandmother’s 
thod of making cheese, we will re- 
mber that she saved the milk from 
eral milkings. Then having warmed it, 
she put into it the clean stomach of a 


freshly killed calf. This caused the milk 


to coagulate or clot and the housewife | 


proceeded with her cheese making. 
lhe human stomach secretes something 


like what the calf’s stomach does, and | 
e scientists have discovered how oi 


unde different conditions. 
» have all been taught to sip milk | 
slo Ms because it was then easier to digest, 


but they have found that drinking milk | 
makes the curds smaller and more | 
rubbery, hence easier to digest. They have | 


found that skimmilk makes harder | 
s than whole milk. 
By boiling the milk six minutes and | 
I cooling to body temperature the 
are softer and smaller than with 
milk. This boiling does not change the 


tive value of the milk but it does im- | 


r one of the three vitamins, the anti- 
itic one; but for ease of digestion 
1 milk is better for us than raw. 

1e vitamin lack can, of course, be 
made up with orange juice and tomato 
yu Editor.] 

\nother method of making the curds 
er and softer, is by adding a small 
nt of baking soda, or any cereal 
r or plain water itself. 
se scientists also learned that milk 
vithin a minute or two after entering 
ymach. The larger and harder the 
he longer time it takes to digest. 
again we must be open minded and 
rm some of the facts which we were 
taught, but which cannot be sub- 
ited by modern investigations.— 

ret H. Haggart. 


irticularly delectable supper dish 
ld nights is to boil hominy grits 
ne, and pour into a shallow pan to 
ld and stiff. Then eut in strips, 
egg 2 lou 





ed meal will do—and fry till crisp 
brown. Pile on a plate log-cabin 
They are particularly nice with 
ny kind of baked, boiled, or sc alloped 


~Mrs, R. M. L. 


ety 


Elaine eagerly grasped the paper and | 
ran from the house with Jack close be-! 
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TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


©H.J.H.Co.'26 


That's real Ketchup” 


And oh, the difference it makes! The deli- 
ciousflavorofsun-ripened, fresh-picked, Heinz- 
grown tomatoes, the taste of rare spices, ground 
and blended in the Heinz kitchens, die thick, 
boiled down tomato essence—these are the 
qualities that give food a taste it has never 
known before. That’s real ketchup— 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


Rich with boiled-down goodness 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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VERY Farmer — Everywhere— Every 
Night needs a Quick-Lite Gasoline 
Lantern. The Coleman Quick - Lite 

ie gives more light than 20 old style lanterns, 

Lights with common matches Makes and 

burns its own gas from common gasoline. 

Gives 40 hours brilliant service per gallon 

of fuel used. No daily filling—no wicks to 

: trim—no chimneys to clean. Has mica 

chimney—is wind-proof, storm-proof, bug- 

| proof. Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 


80,000 Dealers sell Quick-Lite Lamps, 

Lanterns and Lighting Plants, Satis- 

JSaction guaranteed. If your Dealer 

can’t surly you, write nearest Fac- 
tory Bra Dept. SF .38. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 


Style LQ327 Style LQ427 
Price $7.50 with Built- 
in Pump 

$8.50 
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SUC 


**The Light of aThousand Uses’’ 




















CESSFUL FARMING 
OUR YOUNG IOUSEKEEPERS 
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PINE CONE DEC ORATIONS 


From a basket of pine cones and a 
packet of orange crepe paper you can 


make delightful decorations for a wins 
ter party. 
For a place card, cut away more than 


half a pine cone leaving the end that 
looks like a flower. Cut a piece of white 
cardboard 3% inches long and 1% inches 
wide. Glue the end of the cone on one 
end of the card. Then cut two narrow 
strips of orange crepe paper, twist them 
together near the middle and glue the 
twisted spot to the cone so that the 
ends of the strips will hang down for 
streamers. 

A whole pine cone is needed for a 
candle holder. It must have a support 
of wire to make it stand up. Use heavy 
covered wire, or, if you cannot get the 
covered wire, use ordinary wire and 
cover it after it is in place by wrapping 
it with narrow strips of crepe paper. 
Twist the end of the wire into a circle 
about three inches across, bend the wire 
in, and twist it around the pine cone to 
hold it upright in the center of the circle. 

Cut eight petals from the orange crepe 
paper. They poet be 3 inches long and 
1% inches wide. The grain of the crepe 
paper should run the long way of the 
petals. Stretch each petal in the middle 
to make it curl. To fasten the petals in 
place gather the ends of them ona white 
thread and tie the thread around the 
pine cone just below the top part that is 
shaped like a flower. Now melt the end 
of a candle to fasten it in the center of 
the flower. The candle should be either 
orange or yellow. 

To make a nut cup, cut a strip of 
cardboard 6% inches long and 1% inches 
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MADE NORMAL 


Without Plaster Casts or Surgical 
Operation Requiring Chloroform 
or General Anaesthetics 

Read parents’ letter: 

“Our son, Edward, 

a very stubborn 

case of Club Feet, and 
we spent nearly seven 
years with plaster 
casts and ill-fitting 
braces that did no 
good. After a few 
months’ treatment at 
your Sanitarium, Ed- 
ward’s feet are the 
same as any other 
boy’s feet.” 

MR. AND MBS. 

EDW. F. KING, 
648 N. Humphrey St., 

Oak Park, Lllinois. 


Club Feet 


Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip 
and Joint Diseases, especially as found in children 
and young people, have been successfully treated 
by this institution for 30 years. Ample facilities 
provide for immediate reception of patients. Par- 
ents, if they desire, may have charge and care of 
children under treatment. 
Send for free books, ‘‘Deformities and Paralysis,’’ a 

**Book of References.’” Also the Sanitarium News, 


will obligate you in no way. 
ORTHOPEDIC 


SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A, 






















































NewInvention 


Greatest laborsaver of the 
sae. Makes ironing de- 
lightfully easy, cool and 
comfortable in every 
home, Actually cuts iron- 
ing time in half and ends 
hot stove drudgery for- 
ever. Use it anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Saves 
countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper to 
operate. Costs only 1 cent for3 hours’ use. Noattach- 
ments. No tu no wires nor cords to bother with. 
Always ready. Gives ae, ay heat. Abso- 
lutely dependable. Lastsalifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation hov 
you can save hours of ironing time—save work — step 


‘and cut cost in two with this 
AGENTS! 


$1200 A Day | today for this FREE Trial and 
“'Cash-in’’ on’big demand. | Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 
New plan. Simply accept] troduce this Iron in your local 
orders. No experience or} ity. Be the first to send your 
capital required. Moyer, | mame and address. Write now 
Pa., made $164 in one] before you miss this opportt 
week. Exclusive territory. | nity. Descriptive circular—''A 
Write me personally, say:— New Way To Iron’’—FREE. 
caend Agents Free Outht| THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 

92 Iron Street, Akron, 0. 





amazing new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back if not satisfied. Just write 





























wide. Bend the strip every two inches 
and paste the half inch that is left over 
to the first end of the strip to make a 
three-cornered cup. Paste a piece of 
crepe paper over the bottom, then put a 
strip of crepe paper around it to cover it. 


Make the strip a little wider than the 
cardboard and ruffle the edge that ex- 
tends above the top of the cup Make 
a bow from a narrow strip of crept 


paper and paste it to one corger of the 
basket iste the basket to the pine 
cone by sewing it or by wiring it. If the 


stand up nicely, it 


standard like 


pine cone will not 
will have to have a wire 
the candle holder 

For the center piece make a flower like 
the one for the candle holder but put it 
on a wire frame that will hold it an inch 
or more from the table. To make the 
wire frame, make first the circle of wire, 








pRICES 


cow choice ¢ the oar ee 


ypewriters nderw: 
ington. Oliver — full size, late 
gomppletely rebuilt and 
refinished. b brand . Prices 
smashed town tobe. ‘Act quick. 


2°" and its you 


Just send your name and address and we will mai! you 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and shoe 
actual photographs of each tiful machine in full colors. 1 
every detail of our direct- co-7exs small-payment plan. Write r 

lous saving. No obligation whatever, Still time if you act °* 
international Typewriter Exchange 
486-188 W. Lake Street. " Department 262, Chicago, '& 


IVEN WRISTWATCH 


= Beautiful Small W rist Watel 
PLSFInCE eect. NEW OC 1 aA- 
GON SHAPI iyo Ribbo 
Bracelet, ge nuine JEWEL! 
MOVEMENT, guaranteed .5e! 
only 28 pe kgs. Bluine at u 
each, giving Art Picture FRI 4 
with each pckg., and remit pe 
Plan in catalogue. Write toca) 


BLUINE MPG. CO.,B-158 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass 


a . . 
] our new Household Cleaning Dev! 
washes and dries windows, sweeP%. 

cleans walls, scrubs, mops. _Cost# 


less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works.2213 3rd St.. Faisfield, ‘ome 




























































then from this circle run three wires to 
the cone to hold it up a little higher. 


six). 
tops 


cut 


these as a center. Arrange 

















ow flowers around the tall flower and 
ste the end of a streamer of orange 


paper under each of the low 
The streamers should be about 

o inches wide and long enough to hang 

er the edge of the table halfway to 

e floor. 

All of these pine cone decorations will 
much brighter and prettier if they 
touched up with gilt paint. Put the 

int on the lighter-colored tip of each 

part of a pine cone. Where only the 
end of a cone is used, this will mean 
ictically covering it—Hazel Showalter 


cre pe 
howers. 





S,Squibs From The @ 


Farm Wit e's NoteBook 
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On very cold days wear odd and worn 
stockings of silk or fiber silk under the 
woolen ones. The warmth of the woolen 
stockings will be almost doubled. 

When the children bring their sleds in 

m play give them an old cloth to wipe 
, the snow off with. The varnish and paint 
) on the sled will be retained much longer. 

[f the children have no schoolbag and 
you are far away from a town, two layers 
of durable denim or calico will serve the 

purpose. 


\ handy nail used to hold all plain 
eets of paper received, backs of circular 
letters, etc., gives a pile of scratch paper 


r the children to use in study. Envelopes 
m the same source are saved for their 
er seeds. 


' \ common harness snap on the clothes- 
pin bag suits me better than to tie it on. 


Cancelled checks, for several years, 


: ild be filed away in envelopes. To 
make search for a particular one easy, 
mark month and year plainly on outside. 

When using unfolded napkins for serv- 
lay them flat down and with the 
er make a circular motion in center of 
Chey gradually shift position until 
each corner can be reached separately. 
_An old boiler makes a good “wood box’’; 
he length is right to go at the end, behind 
or under the reservoir of the range and it 

28 takes up little room. 

ial Rough rounds on the kitchen stool can 

a be neatly covered with adhesive tape to 

8 save snags in silk stockings if you have to 

ie get a meal while dressed in ‘“‘Sunday best.” 

4 [ry not to neglect your hair. It needs a 


short, brisk, daily brushing, and it needs 
a little vaseline or olive oil occasionally 

| rubbed into the scalp. 
So long as a mind questions, it grows. 
\ metal towel rack fastened on the in- 
) side of the closet door makes a convenient 

| rack. 

ur small tacks on the inside of my 
t door hold the corners of a sheet of 
e paper. On this I jot records of sell- 
quarts of canning, directions for 
s feed, ete. Sheets may be added or 







eeu 


y to get at.—Mrs. L. M. S. 





Cut out the flower-like ends from four | 
pine cones (if the table is very large, 
Make a flower using each of | 
these 


off. No other way has been found | 


“He told me constipation 1 
growing children sickly. 


little Nujol every night. 


«Nujol isn’t a laxative at al 


the doctor says it’s Just th 


Mothers are the best friends 
of Nujol. When their chil- 
dren’s health is at stake they 
seek the remedy that medical 
authorities approve because 
it is so safe, so gentle, so nat- 
ural in its action. 
Constipation is dangerous for 
anybody. Nujol is safe for 
everybody. It does not affect 
the stomach and is not ab- 
sorbed by the body. 

Nujol simply makes up for a de- 
ficiency— temporary or chronic 
—in the supply of 
natural lubricant 
in the intestines. It 
softens the waste 
matter and thus 


er 


---------- 





For the enclose 
trial bottle of N 









money.) 









Name 


4 4ddres 5 








Nujol 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 


Children.” (For booklet only, check here 








“They haven’t missed 
a single day at school!” 


“They’re well all the time. The doctor says they are 
the healthiest children he knows. 


s what makes so many 
Poisons from the waste 


matter spread through the little bodies, and lower 
their resistance to disease. So I’m very careful to 
guard against constipation. I simply give them a 


l, you know, but it keeps 


them just as regular as clockwork. They like it, and 


e thing for them.” 


Nujol Helps Nature in Nature’s Own Way 


permits thorough and regular 
elimination, without overtax- 
ing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol can be taken for any 
length of time without ill ef- 
fects. To insure internal clean- 
liness, it should be taken reg- 
ularly in accordance with the 
directions on each bottle. Un- 
like laxatives, it does not form 
a habit and can be discontin- 
ued at any time. Ask your 
druggist for Nujol today and 
let your children enjoy the 
perfect health that 
is possible only 
when their elimin- 
ation is normal 


| 


and regular. 


Nuyot Lasoratories, Room 834-J, 26 Broadway, New York 


} 


d 10c (stamps or coin) please send 
ujol and your free book, “Infa: 
and send 


ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee 


me 
ts and 


no 
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by the stacks of enthusiastic, splendid letters that came 

pouring into our office, in response to the contest an- 
nouncement made in the November issue of Successful Farming. 
It was a pleasure to read every one of them, and I wish we had 
space to print them all. 

Early and late hours, strenuous work, frequently inconvenient 
work rooms—all these obstacles are overcome by these cour- 
ageous mothers. Why should they not be courageous and proud 
tho, when it is a commonplace observation that most of the 
men and women who accomplish big things in the world grow 
up in farm homes? 

One of the nicest things that is to be found in these letters, 
is that every mother reserves some time every day for rest, if 
only a few minutes. Another is that these farm babies receive 
their baths every day, just as thoroly and regularly as if they 
lived in gold-plated apartments, with strings of nurses at their 
command! But we shall let the mothers speak for themselves. 

Mrs. Fred Linse, of Montana, writes: “After baby’s arrival, 
and I resumed care of the household and garden, my nervous, 
tired condition soon convinced me relief must be sought some- 
where. I had a vague idea I should be able to manage better, so 
one day I set aside the time to reconstruct my busy day. 

“Like most farmhouses, ours was inconvenient, but by a 
thoughtful arrangement of articles, and a small sum spent in 
good tools and labor-saving devices, much was accomplished. 

“In all but the busiest seasons, my day begins at six, when 
baby receives his breakfast and the family breakfast is started. 
While cooking, I air the rooms and straighten the living room. 
Water for baby’s wash heats while we eat breakfast, and the 
clothes boil while the dishes are washed, scalded and covered 
in. the drainer until ready to put away. I find it wise to have a 
sufficiently large supply, that baby’s wash need not be done on 
general wash days or in emergencies. 

“The bedrooms next receive attention. Between 10 and 
11:30, special days of washing and general cleaning excepted, 
I do some extra task such as clean silver, wash windows, or 
bake pastry. After meat and vegetables are cooking, I can 
continue on these tasks 
until dinner is nearing com- 


Biv are more popular even than fireless cookers, judging 
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The Scheduled Baby Is the Best Baby 


“Bathe and Feed Him by the Clock,’’ Say Farm Mothers 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


“With baby I have tried three-hour periods beginning at 
five a. m. and find it much more practical for me. I nurse him 
when I get up at five, then he will sleep until about seven-thirty, 
and by that time I try to have the breakfast work finished and 
give him his bath before the eight o’clock feeding. Now he is 
comfortable and will sleep until eleven. Thus, you see, I have 
three good hours to finish housework, prepare dinner, or work 
in the garden a while. 

“After this [ have another three hours to get dinner out of 
the way and be ready to rest, sew or go shopping after the two 
o’clock feeding. 

“When I take baby up at five o’clock he is made ready for 
bed—I change his clothing and give his little limbs a gentl 
rubbing. I also encourage an hour or two of wakefulness a‘ 
this time, so he will be sure to rest well all night. He enjoys 
lying on the table or bed in a warm room with his little legs 
free to kick. If he grows tired of this, and goes to sleep before 
eight, I let him go over until nine, just before I go to bed, then 
take him up for the last feeding until one or two o’clock. 

“This schedule has proved very satisfactory, with less inter- 
ruption at meal times and also gives me freedom during the day 
at a time when I most need it. No mother can expect to follow 
to the letter what someone else dictates. However, if it looks 
good to you, take it as a guide, then alter it to suit your home 
and your family best. But be sure to have a schedule and keep 
the hours as faithfully as possible. I’m sure you will find it pays. 
Even then, with the best trained baby, there will be days when 
he is restless and it seems impossible to have any order or routine. 

These are the days when it takes heaps of patience, all of a 
mother’s love and a lot of good common sense to do your duty 
to home and family and still keep smiling.” 


ERE is still another schedule, from Mrs. J. H. Land, of 
Missouri. 

“My eighth baby was born last April, and as I am a very busy 
farm woman, I have worked out a schedule to suit the needs of 
the whole family. My baby is breast fed. This is my schedule 
5 a. m.—Arise, prepare and eat breakfast. 6 a. m.—Take up 

baby, change to dry 
clothes, feed and lay him 





pletion. I list my pressure 
cooker as my greatest time 
saver. The dishes are 
washed and linoleum 
mopped by 1:30 at the 
latest. 

“At this time baby re- 
ceives his bath, which com- 
bined with his two o’clock 
feeding, usually induces a 
nap and allows a quiet hour 
of relaxation for myself. 

“From 3 until 5, approx- 
imately, I use for sewing, 
especially in winter, in 
neighborly visits, garden- 
ing, and miscellaneous tasks. 

“At 5, supper is started, 
baby’s bottles _ sterilized, 
filled and stored, one for 
each feeding, as soon as the 
milk is brought to the 
house. Each housekeeper 
must work out a schedule 
to fit best her individual 
needs, and allow flexibility, 
as unforeseen events will 
happen. In my schedule, 
seven o’clock calls for a tidy kitchen, baby asleep, and an eve- 
ning free for mending or needlework while husband reads aloud.” 

Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of Illinois, expresses the same thought 
that a number of other mothers have had, about scheduling 
the baby’s feedings so that they do not conflict with family 
meals. One mother said she planned her baby’s feedings and 
bath so that when her husband came in at noon, he always 
found a sweet, clean baby, not howling with hunger but happy 
and ready for play. Isn’t that a good idea? Here is Mrs. 
Whitney’s letter: 





HAVE four boys, the oldest twelve years, the youngest 

eleven weeks. With each one I have learned better methods 
for baby’s good as well as my own. 

“T believe most feeding schedules advise three-hour periods 
from six a. m. to nine p. m. Perhaps other farm mothers who 
do their own work have found these hours very inconvenient 
at times, the morning, noon and evening feedings coming just at 
the family mealtimes. 





Sleep and food at regular times are all that a little baby needs 


back in bed to play. Feed 
chickens, take care of 
milk, wash and scald milk 
vessels, and start day’s 
work such as washing, 
ironing, etc. 8 a. m. 
Feed baby. Get younger 
children ready for school 
Finish housework (my 
two daughters aged 15 
and 12 having washed 
dishes and made up four 
of the six beds before 
going to school.) 
9:45 a. ni.—Give baby 
his bath. I prefer this 
hour for his bath, after 
the five oldest children 
are off to school and my 
two little sons, aged three 
and five, are playing out- 
doors. 10 a. m.—Feed 
baby, and tuck him in 
bed for a nap. _ Start 
dinner and proceed with 
the day’s work. 12 noon 
—Feed baby while wait- 
ing for family to assemb| 
for dinner. 1 p. m.—Wash dishes, and wash and dress small 
sons for afternoon. 2 p. m.—Feed baby and tuck him in bed for 
afternoon nap. Then I sew or mend or sometimes read for an 
hour and a half. As baby usually gets restless about half past 
three, I take him up and play with him for about thirty minutes. 
4 p. m.—Feed baby. Attend to chickens, start supper, take 
care of milk and wash utensils. 6 p. m.—Feed baby while wait- 
ing for family to get ready for supper, undress him and put him 
to bed. As he hardly ever wakes for his eight o’clock feeding, 
I take this time to read aloud to the children or help them with 
their lessons; or sometimes my husband and I visit the neighbors 
or run into town to the movies, leaving the baby and younger 
children in the care of our 15-year-old daughter and 17-year-old 
son. 

“This schedule .has worked out beautifully for the whole 
family and must have agreed with the baby also, as he got the 
highest score at the baby show during our local Harvest Show 
this fall, his score being 100 percent.” 

Not many babies should be fed so often, three hour periods 
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| Carrom and Croki- 


nole Board 


be enjoyed by every mem- 
ber of the family. Both 


29 inches square, fitted with 
the famous round corner 
white maple rim. Complete 


ist how you can get it. 


2 


may 








Our Guarantee 
Every article is carefully ex- 
amined and tested before being 
nt out. However, sometimes a 
lefective article will get by the 
spector, while others are damaged in the 
ils. In such cases, notify us and we will 
i nd postage for the return of the article. 
On receipt of the damaged article, we will 
nd you another like article, or if you pre- 
er, will send some other article offered for 
like amount, or pay cash commission at 
regular rates instead. 





Clutch Pencil for Promptness 





If you are really interested and want to earn 
or more of the attraetive rewards shown on 
page, check in the coupon the article you 
t. Fill in your name ahd address and mail 

Send the coupon promptly and we will 

: ou the dandy clutch pencil pi tured above. 
il will be sent only to those who state which 
ird they wish to earn and who also send 2 

s in stamps to cover mailing charge. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


150 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 








Your Choice Sent Prepaid 


Mail Coupon For Complete Details and Free Pencil 


The articles shown on this page are strictly first class at the bottom of this page stating which reward you want 
and the most popular merchandise we have. You may © get first. We will at once send you complete details 


get one or more of them without spending any of your 





Roll Film Camera 

This 
and takes excellent pictures, 24x34 
inches in size. Six exposures with- 
out reloading. Equipped with excel- 
lent quality lens and two view finders, 
Uses standard film cartridges which 
be 
day light. 
details, 


Hamilton 22 Caliber Hunting Rifle 







of our easy plan. Send your coupon promptly and if you 
enclose a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing charges, we'll 


own money. All you need to do is to fill out the coupon also send you the free clutch pencil. 


eee) ss Fine Dinner Set 
This picture doesn’t be 


is , gin to tell you how beauti 
This Game Board will ful this Dinner Set really 


is. It is made of a special 


combination of English and 
young and old can learn to = SS Bie = Domestic clay. beautifull: 
play different games with decorated in colors The 
equal skill. With it you 
can pass many pleasant = —_ 
winter evenings. Board is 


set contains 25 pieces: 
6 Plates 6 Cups 
6 Saucers’ 6 Sauce Dishes 
1 Platter 


You'll be surprised how 
easily you can get this Du 


equipment is furnished for f ner Set without spending 
playing 57 different games. : fs any of your money. Fill 

Fill out the coupon below f out and return the coupon 
checking the Carrom Board if at the bottom of this page 
this is the reward you’d like 101 complete details of ou 
to earn first. Let me tell you L a ofter. 


Camera is easy to operate 


loaded or unloaded in full 
Write today for complete 





This is not a toy but a regular 
22-Caliber Hunting Rifle, guaran- 


teed in every way to be absolute) 





safe, reliable, and an accurate shooter. It is chambered for 22-caliber 


~~ 


long or short rim fire cartridges, and is 30 inches long over all: barrel, 
tapered, 16 inches. Sights rear, open adjustable; front, knife sight. A 
solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe from rear explosion 
of a defective shell. 
out the coupon at the bottom of this page giving name and address, and we'll tell you all 
about our offer by return mail. 


If you wish to earn the Hamilton Rifle first, check the Rifle and fill 


Fountain Pen 





This Pen is made with a generous sized point of 14-karat gold The 
holder is made of good grade Para rubber, highly vuleanized and polished 
beautifully chased It is a self-filler and has the new patent non-leakable 


safety cap, making it clean, quick and convenient—no mussing of fingers 
or clothes. This is a real pen—a dependable, satisfying pen, fully guaran- 


teed Imperfect pens will be re medied free of charge or replaced by an 
entirely new pen Printed instructic will be furnished ith pen 
It will take you about two hours to get this fine Fountain Pen. Fill o 


nd return the coupon today for complete details 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Successful Farming, 150 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 








Dear Sir: 1 am interested in earning the reward checked below 
| Please send me at once complete details about your liberal offe: | 
I also enclose 2 cents in stamps to pay postage and wrapping on | 
| pencil offered for promptness. 

[| Fine Roll Film Camera [| Fine Dinner Set | 
a ~] Hamilton Hunting Rifle |] Self Filling Fountain Pen | 
| [_] Carrom and Crokinole Board | 
| PN cs a:vdn sos Cae ass eda eo a ats CS ae | 
| eh RS Poe SEO Ee state | 
} 
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This free book 


tells how to solve 
your water problem 


Have you ever noticed at the home of a 
neighbor what a wonderful convenience it is 
to,have plenty of running water in kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry and barn—what a big 
relief it isto get away from carrying bucket 
after bucket of water every day? Perhaps 
you thought it would be too costly for you. 

r free Goth tells how you can ed run- 
ning water at the amazingly low cost of 


a few cents a day! 
Send for this book. It has 32 pages of valuable in- 


formation. Learn why running water saves hours 
of your time, protects your family’s health, makes 
children stronger, gives real fire protection, removes 
drudgery and creates happier days—all at a cost of 
merely a few cents a day! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
guarantees satisfaction 


Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plants are built by 
pump specialists—by an organization that designs 
and builds huge pumping equipment for cities a 

towns. That's why these Home Water Plants are 
known far and wide for their unusually fine quality 
and dependability. As millions of ¢armers know, 
you can lanl depend upon a Fairbanks-Morse 


product. 
Prices 


120 gal. per hour plant 200 gal. per hour plant 
with 60 cycle motor with 60 cycle motor 
and 8 gal. galv'd tank and 35 gal. galv'd tank 
complete ....... $84. complete ...... $123.00 
Above prices are cash f. o. b. factory. Also 
larger sizes for engine or electric drive 
correspondingly low priced. 


Send the coupon for the free book—it answers 
your questions about running water. 


FAIRBANKS 
MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 

Dept. P-2, 900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send me your Free 32-page book which tells 

how to have running waterat less than city cost. 














Name 

Address 

R. F.D. State. (1535) 

My source of water supply is 

( ) Lake ) Spring ( ) Stream ( ) Cistern 
() p Well ( ) Shallow Well 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


seeming to be the most generally advis- 
able, even for the youngest. Each mother 
must, however, be guided by her own 
baby’s “reaction” to his feedings, with the 
advice of her doctor to back up her own 
best judgment. 

Here is a very good piece of advice, in a 
list of ““Do’s” and ‘“Don’t’s” submitted 
by Mrs. E. H. Hudson of Wyoming. 

“Do only one of the harder weekly 
tasks such as washing, ironing and baking 
each day. Working until over-tired is bad 
for both mother and baby.” 

She gives only one “Don’t.” “Don’t 
mind what neighbors or relatives say about 
the way in which you do your work and 
care for your baby. Regular hours for 
eating and sleeping are absolutely essen- 
tial for baby’s welfare. Even tho your 
neighbor or your mother tells you, ‘I never 
let mine cry; I fed them whenever they 
were hungry,’ or ‘I wouldn’t put her to bed 
so early,’ pay no attention! She is your 
baby, and you alone are responsible for 
her.” 

Mrs. Clyde Paxton, of Michigan, says 
the same thing in another way: “I didn’t 
try to do everything in one day, and I took 
time to rest if only for a few minutes at a 
time. My baby is 11 months old now. I 
feel good. When my other two were babies 
I was sick a great deal—seemed just tired 
out. I raised them by schedule, too, but 
I did my work just as it happened, rushing 
from one thing to another. 

“My baby has eight teeth now and they 
came as easily as her hair. You wouldn’t 
know there was a baby in the house unless 
it was getting too near her meal time.” 

Many mothers mention the baby buggy 
as being their best help; others give thanks 
for a screened box on wheels, in which 
baby can be locked, safe from older babies 
as well as from tumbles and flies. Nearly 
all of these busy mothers say that when 
feeding the baby they relax, and read or 
just rest, and that the twenty minutes 
relaxation every three or four hours gives 
them new energy to go on. In fact, more 
than one letter said, ‘I have been able to 
do more and better work since baby came 
than I could before, because a system is 
absolutely necessary and because I have 
had to include rest periods in my schedule.” 

Every mother will profit by sending to 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the free 
bulletins, by Mrs. Max West, entitled 
“Pre-Natal Care,” “Infant Care” and 
“Child Care.”” These are comprehensive 
booklets that should be used by every 
mother, to supplement the directions of 
doctor and nurse. They will be found 
most helpful. 





FAMILY FUN 


As the mother of five children, four of 
them in school, one of them in high school, 
I have had my problems in trying to see 
that they don’t take up with the wron 
kind of youngsters. For there are comet 
to be some undesirables among all the 
pupils of a large public school and in spite 
of home training our youngsters will some- 
times be attracted to some that we cannot 
quite approve of. 

I am rather backward myself and do not 
get out much to know different people, but 

manage to know as much as possible of 
the young people who are in daily contact 
with my children. I always make them 
feel that their school chums are welcome 
in our home and every evening finds one 
or more of them meeting with us in our 
cozy sitting room. We are not in remark- 
able circumstances by any means, but we 
do try to have things as attractive as pos- 
sible and always clean. We have a phono- 
graph, one of the girls has her violin, the 
other a tenor banjo, and one boy a trom- 
bone, and we all sing after a fashion. 

We do not object to dancing either, and 
many nights when lessons are over we 
push back the furniture, start the phono- 





grapb and all dance, even dad and I, for 
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and Flower 
return to us $4.00 within 30 days 
No extra 














e beautiful 81-plece dinner set {illustrated 
re can be pin apedins bey yh in big catalogue. 
Also your choice of lace curtains, silverware. esses, 
cameras, toilet sets, jewelry, dolis, and nearly 100 others 
--Our plan easiest ip world--Send no m --We t 

le r today and get started. Simply 
name and address and receive sents by return 

big illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 


The BarrMfa.Grp. Box EEER Tyrone Pa 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and Na- 
tional food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. Abso- 
lutely tasteless. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 

for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air. 











\ 
\ 











A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, 1s simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St 
Chicago, Ill., is offering tosend alamp on 10day’ 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the firs 
user in each locality who will help him intr 
duce it. Write him to-day for full particulars. Als 
ask him to explain how you can get the agenc} 
and without experience or money make $250 t 
$500 per month. 


YOU CAN EARN $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirte—lowest factor prices 
hisses Sommnissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. W 
quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. 8-201, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. me. Permanent. Write now. 


Good inco 
Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 1-289 CSt,, Boston, Mass, 
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we are not too old to join in any fun and 
we are trying to train our boys and girls to 
enjoy simple pleasures with us. 

Many a snappy evening last autumn 
found us all on the lawn enjoying a weiner 
roast with plenty of pumpkin pie and coffee 
in the kitchen to be had with no trouble. 
All this has made more friends for me, for 
it was only natural that our youngsters be 
invited to the homes of their friends in 
turn and in this way I have become ac- 
quainted with other mothers; and I find 
most of them are just as particular about 
their children as I am and are just as 
anxious to keep them young and innocent 
as long as possible. So it has become quite 
the accepted thing for several families to 
meet at different homes for an evening’sfun. 

Refreshments are, of course, a matter of 
consideration, but they have never been 
a burden on any of us, for sometimes we 
take a pie or two, sometimes some sand- 
wiches or whatever we have. 

You may think you are too tired or all 
this is too much trouble, but none of it 
will seem too much trouble to us when 
our family is grown and we can look over 
the past with a clear conscience and know 
that we did not fail them. It is unques- 
tionably our duty to superintend their 
good times and guide them in their 
pleasures just as well as to provide the 
se ud and meat for their bodies. —Mrs. 
. Be 


BUTTERMILK DISHES 


Nearly all farm women like to delight 
the family with a pan of feather-light 
cornbread or a plate of warmly browned 
buttermilk biscuits on churning day, but 
there are many other buttermilk dainties 
that are not so common. Buttermilk is 
richer than skimmilk—in fact it is fre- 
quently so rich that baking done with, it 
requires little or no extra shortening. 
The sourness varies also, so it is impos- 

sible to give an unchangeable rule for 
the amount of soda to be used. For ordi- 
nary buttermilk, however, you will be 
safe in using a level teaspoonful of soda 
to a pint of milk, or half a teaspoonful 
to a cupful of milk. 

Flannel Griddle Cakes 

This recipe has an added virtue in the 
fact that it uses crusts of bread that 
might otherwise be wasted. In a quart 
of buttermilk soak overnight a cupful of 
dry bread. In the morning beat well 
and add 1 teaspoonful of salt and 2 level 

spoonfuls of soda dissolved in a little 
hot water. Mix in enough flour to make 

batter of the usual consistency. Beat 
ell and bake on a griddle in the usual 
way. Serve hot with butter and sirup. 
Buttermilk Plunket 

[ have never found any other simple 
that was such a favorite with har- 
est hands as is the following one. 

To a pint of rich buttermilk add a 

el teaspoonful of soda, a well-beaten 
and a pint of dark molasses. Beat 
and mix in a rounding teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one of ground cloves and 

of allspice. Add a teaspoonful of 
baking powder sifted with sufficient flour 
to make a batter stiff enough to hold the 
mixing spoon upright when stuck down 
Jn the center of the dough. A cupful of 


Ke 


le 


well 


ins may be added if desired. Bake 
lor 45 minutes in a rather slow oven. 
This may be served as cake, or with a 


lding sauce. 
Wholewheat Muffins 

lo a pint of ordinary buttermilk add 

) level tablespoonsful of melted lard 
or other shortening, one well-beaten egg 
nd half a cupful of whole wheat flour 
ved with a level teaspoonful of soda, 
) level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
1 a teaspoonful of salt. Beat well and 
id enough white flour to make a 





medium thick batter. Beat again and 
ir into well grease d, smoking hot muf- | 
tins. Bake in a moderate oven and 
serve hot, with butter—N. P. 
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=) Modern Firm Equipment Includes 


Heating Comfort inthe Home 


Equip your home with IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator Heating 
in place of old-time heaters. Enjoy the healthful, cleanly, cozy 
warmth of this modern way of heating—at a big fuel saving. 
You are proud of your farm equipment; your wife will take just 
as much pleasure in showing visitors the IDEAL-AMERICAN 
Ideating Outfit’s many advantages. A great work saver for the 
women folks. Automatic fire controller maintains the temperature 


you want without watching — without bother. 


Connecting 


AMERICAN Radiators warm all rooms alike. 


At low cost, within the reach of 
everybody, the compact Ideal- 
ARCOLA (seeillustration) gives 
youall the heat- 
ing advantages 
forthe farm cot- 
tage, with or 
without cellar. For the larger 
farm houses, schools, churches, 
etc., we offer the larger, world- 


famous IDEAL Boilers, at new 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


and attractive prices, due to 
or soft coal, coke, oil, wood— 
at surprising 

[DEAL nearest heat- 
BOILERS = ingandplumb- 
MONTHS TO PAY. New 
low price. Write Dept. T. today 


enormous output. Burn hard 

saving. Phone 
ing merchant today. TEN 
for illustrated (free) book. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Showrooms and Sales Offices in all large cities in U. S. A., Canada and Europe 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years Fem 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trants to college rr the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other ctical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send fx “y %t TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H289, Drexel Av. & 68th &., © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


> Beauty 
“ Of Hair and Skin 
Preserved By 


Cuticura 





You can complete this 
this simplified High 














| Salem (red), all 10 Grape Vines 








Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 














Rug filler, dyes and 
Cae AR reales | 


Merz Bros,Maysville,Ky. | 


I Clematis Vine 25c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons this om 

we make this wondérful offer. Send 25¢ 

and we wil! deliverto you by mail postpaid 

1 i Hardy Paniculata Clematis Vine, 

Year, Snow White, Fragrant, Strong Grower. 
Regular Value, 10 Strong 2 yr. Grape 
Vines, 8 Niagara iotite » 8 Concord 

(black), 2 Worden (blue), 2 

by mail postpaid, C. O. D., for $1. 95 
Big free catalog. Everything weeded for your 
grounds, orchard, garden at big saving. Write today. 


Pomona United Nurseries, 109 Tree Ave, Dansville, N.Y. 


Stop Renting Land 


BUY 40, 80, or 160 acres hardwood land in the 
North central part of Wisconsin where clover and 
cows are giving farmers independence and prosper- 
ity. Fine soil, no crop failures, no droughts. ver- 
age price $25.00 per acre-terms. Close to town, 
schools, markets, good roads. Beautiful lakes and 
rivers. Write for complete description 
EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CoO., 
1320 Otis Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 












| All Wool Knitting Yarn for Sale $7 menotsctucer 


FREE SAMP. H. A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
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Banish worry! Coughs and colds 


Need not be endured. 


To users of these cough drops, full 
Protection is assured. 
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M. | Calf gets farmer’s goat (1782) 

Tu. | Southern Confederacy formed 
(1861) 

W. | U..S. severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany 
(1917) 

Th. | Congress offered ship to La- 
fayette to bring him to 
America (1824) 

Fr. | LAST QUARTER 

Sa. | Aaron Burr born (1756) 

Su. | Work begun on Panama 
Canal (1881) 

M. | Mary’s lamb born (1795) 

Tu.|U. S. Weather Bureau es- 
tablished (1870) 

W. | Goose lays golden egg (1506) 

Th.| Good natured mule born 
(1811) 

Fr. | NEW MOON 

Sa. | Flood carries away London 
Bridge (1098) 

Su. | St. Valentine’s Day 

M. | SS “Maine” sunk in Havana 
Harbor (1898) 

Tu.| Spain declared war against 
England (1656) 

W. | Plymouth Colonists. elect 
Miles Standish their Cap- 
tain (1621) 

Th. | George, Duke of Clarence, 
executed by drowning in 
wine (1478) 

Fr. | FIRST QUARTER 

Sa. | Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition opened (1915) 

Su. | Adam argues with his rib 
(long ago) 

M. | George Washington’s Birth- 
day (1732) 

Tu.| John Quincy Adams died 
(1848) 

W. | Robert Fulton died (1815) 

Th. | Inventor Colt patents re- 
volver (1836) 

Fr. | Napoleon escapes from Elba 
(1815) 

Sa. | FULL MOON 

Su. | Knock-kneed rider chokes 

horse (1543) 





Bitter 
cold 


Heavy 
snow 


Freez- 
ing 
cold 
and 
hail 
storms 


Smith 
Brothers 
are pleasant 
to take 


It’s no fun 
being laid 
up witha 
cold. Smith 
Brothers 
will fix 

that 


Smith 
Brothers 
Cough 
Drops— 
Winter’s 
worst 
enemy! 
Take them 
now! 


You never 
can tell 
how a cold 
will turn 
out. Use 
Smith 
Brothers 
instead 





A tough month 
for farmers! 


T’S no joke to have to work 

around thefarm in this kind 
of weather! With your feet 
often wet and cold winds rag- 
ing, you’re very apt to take 
cold. 


The best preventive measure 
is to use Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. There’s nothing new 
about this remedy. For 79 
years Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops have cured and soothed 
sore throats, stopped rasping 
coughs, and given folks back 
their natural voices. There’s 
nothing like the gentle, easy, 
sure relief that comes with 
using them, 


Just remember that your 
great-grandfather, back in 
1847, took Smith Brothers to 
keep well, too! 


Two kinds: the black S. B. 
Drops, and the Smith Brothers 
Menthol Drops that come in 
the orange box. 


5¢ 


h, S. B. 
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SMITH BROTHERS 


LEARN to 





—make hard 
soap with- 
out boiling 








—make float- 
ing soap 











— remove 
paint and 
varnish 











—keep outside 
toilets 
odorless 











Always 
ask for 


COUGH DROPS 







FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


WRITE TODAY 


“PTAHE Truth About A Lye” is the only book of 


its kind. Tells how to make every kind of soap 


at home. Simple directions. 
ways to save money and work with good Lewis’ 
Lye. Used by Domestic Science Experts in many 
States. Every page interesting. Send a post card 
today for your FREE copy. No obligation. 
7-B Penn. Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEWIS’ LYE 


15 tests in the making insure its wonderful strength, purity and sure success in soap making. 


Also 52 other useful 


Dept 





FREE Book 


36 New 


Soap Secrets 


and over 50 other valuable helps 




















hs Take advantage of the money-saving conveniences offered thru 
. our advertising columns. All advertisements are fully guaranteed. 
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CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 

It made the judges mighty hungry 
reading the hundreds of good menus and 
recipes that came in response to th: 
“‘Wash-day Dinners” contest, which was 
announced in the December number of 
Successful Farming. 

If you do not receive a prize this time, 
please don’t be disheartened. One of th 
prize winners this time wrote a good letter 
last month, but received no prize for it 
I like the spirit of Mrs. Frank Hrabe, of 
South Dakota, who wrote: “I think thes« 
contests will do lots of good because | 
know it did me good to think and put my 
thoughts on paper. And even if I do not 
win a prize, I have been benefited already 
and expect to be still more by the ideas 
of the other farm women who will tak 
part in the contests.” 

Here are the names of the writers of 
prize-winning letters in December: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Delwin Utter 
Wisconsin. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. W. O. Whit- 
comb, South Dakota. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Frank Konczak, 
Minnesota. 

Five prizes, $1 each—Mrs. J. W. Colbry, 
Michigan; Arla McKinnon, Wyoming 
Mrs. Catherine Lutes, Indiana; Mrs. Cora 
N. Harrison, Missouri; Josephine Ward, 
Kansas. 

These letters are an open and worth- 
while exchange of the ideas and experiences 
of real farm women. Please read below 
the announcement of the next contest, 
and*let us have your letter, too.—Hom« 
Department Editor. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


What is your hobby? Of course you 
have one, and I hope that it is quite far 
removed from your ordinary line of work- 
ing and thinking. I know a charming 
woman, the mother of two interesting 
boys, whose particular hobby is collecting 
pretty stones. She does not use them for 
anything, but she carries home pocket- 
loads of them from every trip or ramble, 
simply because they are lovely to look at. 
Lots of people laugh at her for it, for they 
do not understand, but she enjoys it, so 
she keeps on bringing them home. 

Tell us, in 300 words or less, what is 
your hobby, and why. Maybe you can 
help some other farm woman who is 
working hard, like yourself, to get away 
from her work for awhile, to freshen her 
mind and spirit with something very 
different. Maybe, too, you can win one of 
the prizes—First, $5; second, $3; third, 
$2; and five special prizes of $1 each. 

Send your letter to the Home Depart- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, before March 1, 1926 
Announcement of winners will be made in 
the April issue of the magazine, and as 
many letters as possible will be printed in 
later issues. Tell us, too, the subjects 
that you would like to write on in future 
contests, and those most popular will sure- 
ly be used at the first opportunity. 


SUNDAY SHIRTS 


Most of us homemakers use our hus- 
band’s discarded shirts by making thé 
best parts into small boys’ shirts, 0! 
quilt-tops, or by tearing into strips, dye- 
ing, and using in rag rugs. I have found 
a good use for the discarded cuffs an 
collars, too. Lay two, side by side, so 
that the edge of one laps slightly ov: 
the edge of the other. With the sewing 
machine’s stitch lengthened, sew the two 
together. These make excellent stove 
holders—Mrs. B. C. D. 
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KITCHEN KNIVES 


Every farmer thinks he must have 
hoes, axes, spades and tools with which 
to work; the tailor has his different shears 
and scissors, the shoemaker his awls of 
various sizes, yet one frequently finds a 
woman who purchases a single knife, uses 
it until it becomes dull or breaks and then 
gets another. 

A single purpose knife is just as sensible 
as a single hoe or a pair of buttonhole 
scissors as a tailor’s entire equipment. 

The drawer in the cupboard or kitchen 

able is also about the worst place in which 
to keep knives and yet it seems to be the 
me in general use. 

A thin strip of wood tacked against the 
wall back of the kitchen table or under 
a shelf is the ideal knife holder. Each 
knife can be thrust between the wood and 
the wall with only the blades protruding, 
and these are flat against the wall and 
therefore harmless. In the drawer there is 
not only the need of hunting thru the 
entire collection for one wanted, the dan- 
ger of cutting one’s hand on a sharp blade 
and the possibility of dulling the edge of 
a sharp knife by striking it against the 
steel of another one, but it is almost im- 
possible to keep knives bright and shining 
if they are put in a drawer after each wash- 
ing, there being generally enough moisture 
clinging to the handles to dampen the 
entire collection. 

The possession of a half-dozen kitchen 
knives 1s no more expensive than the fre- 
quent replacing of one, and the collection 
should include a good paring knife—one of 
the best steel obtainable will give years of 
service—a longer knife with a three-inch 
blade for cutting oranges and grapefruit, 

general utility knife with a blade at least 
five inches long and nearly an inch wide 
at the point where it joins the handle, 
tapering off to a point not more than a half 
inch in width. This knife is for trimming 
roasts and steaks, for cutting squash and 
pumpkin, for slicing cabbage when only a 
little is needed and for paring turnips. 

A carving knife and a bread knife com- 
plete the list of necessary equipment, altho 
two carving knives, one for steak and 
poultry and a larger one for roasts, a 
cake knife, and a knife with a ten-inch 
blade for use in cutting meat loaf, etc., 
are desirable additions to the knife collec- 
tion. 

There are a number of good scouring 
preparations that can be depended upon to 
keep the steel of the kitchen knives bright 
and shining, and a knife sharpener can 
now be purchased for a dollar that will 
keep them sharp and always ready for use. 

L. M. T. 


CANNING CAN RUBBERS 

It is not always necessary, no matter 
hat the books say, to buy new can rub- 
bers for each jar of fruit you put up. 
Rubbers can be kept soft and pliant and 

d the second and third year if you 
llow this housewife’s plan: 

She never uses a knife to open her 

is of fruit. Instead she turns the can, 

down, either on the back of the 

nge or in a small pan of hot water 
This will soften the rubber so that the 
lid may be loosened. 
Then she washes and dries the rubber, 
tting it when thoroly dry in a pound 
‘fee can. In this can she has half a 
ful of flour. Whenever she adds a 

rubber, she turns the can upside 
mm to cover the clean rubber with an 
n coating of flour. She claims that 

has kept them this way for two 
rs, and that at the end of the time 
y are soft and pliable like new ones. 
—Anna Manley Pearson. 


In making meat loaf use corn flakes in- 
stead of cracker crumbs and you will 
ind it delicious. Use two cupfuls of flakes 

three pounds of meat. A little less 
moisture is needed than when crumbs 
are used, 
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Round Oak Romal 
Chief Range—the Aris- 


- : 
tocrat of the Kitchen 
: —the one range with 


an oven insilated on 
ali four sides 


Go to your Round Oak Dealer and get all the 
details of the Round Oak Thrift Plan—the most 
helpful plan ever arranged for the millions who 
want the luxury—the convenience—and the 
economy that only a Round Oak can give. 


Under this startling plan, your payments are 
made to fit your pocketbook. They are easy 
‘to take care of out of butter, egg or cream in- 
come without touching your cash reserve. 


The Round Oak line includes coal, gas, oil 
and combination ranges, heating stoves and 
heating systems. A style, size and trim to 
meet the requirements of every home. 


Remember, every Round Oak protects and 
improves our record of 55 years of service in 
American homes. Ask your dealer about the 
wonderful Round Oak Thrift Plan that will en- 
able YOU to enjoy the comfort of a Round Oak. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Established 1878 


ow~Get a Round Oak 
on Easy Payments 








Get your copy of the Round 
Oak Thrift book and the 
Round Oak catalog. One 
shows the complete Round 
Oak line —the other tells all 
about our remarkable Thrift 
Plan that enables you to pay 
from income instead of capi- 
tal. They’re FREE. Write 
today. 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES + RANGES - FURNACES 








SET of DIS 


jorstune ony FREE 


ras CHARMING, all- If you prefer, our hand. deco- 
white, embossed rated, Colonial Style _— 


set, for selling 
only 30 pkts 31-Piece Blue Bird Set 
Vegetable and or Rose Pattern 
Flower Seeds ‘ 

at 10c large > or other fine gifts according 


pkt oy S///\, to plan in our catalog. Send 


No extra / | h xt Kp for seeds today. 
ay TY 













money borf!t { Send No Money... 
Ce Sa WE TRUST YOU! 





to Pay. 


$10 to $12 a day being made by men 
\ and women working all or part time. 
Be independent in a business of 
your own. Best, lowest priced iron 
made. Nickel plz ated, hamdsome-- 
guaranteed. Sells fast and easy. 
Millican, Tenn., made $247 
<a> one day. Good, Tex., sold 
116 in ten hours. NEW 

] SELLING PLAN --- com- 
4 mission paid same day you 
take orders. We deliver 

y and collect. i 
for FREE OUTFIT OFFER. 

Don’t wait. Act now. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
839 Fay St. Big Prairie, Ohie 








Noinvestment. 


Agents— Spring Shoes— Factory Prices 

Big money; pay daily. Introduce 35 newest popular-priced 
Spring shoes at tremendous savings. Simple selling features. 
Style-Arch Shoes, Dep'. (-17, Cincinnatti, 0. 





utensils. 








MFG. CO., 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
Sample package free. COLLETTE 

Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








AMERICAN SEED CO. - Dept. E-68 Lancaster, Pa., 


4 2 fe Michigan Accredited chicks, dis- 
! Leading Varieties count on early orders. Circular free 


FAIRVIEW HATCHERY & FARMS, Dept. S, Zealand, Mich., R-2 
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Look for this label on the 
face ofall Blabon’s 
Linoleum 





Oo lor Schemes 


for Your ome 


| & Noning the | 


Wayel Adler 
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Haze! H. Adler, author 
on books on interior 
decoration, gives val- 
er uable suggestions on 
harmonizing furni- 
ture and draperies 
with walls and floors, 
in our 36-page book, 
‘*Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ beautifully 
illustrated in full 
color. Sent anywhere 
in the United States 
upon receipt of 20 
cents. 





This charming bedroom has a Blabon Rug of genuine Linoleum— 


patte) n 8067 


A pretty bedroom 
at a moderate cost! 


Consider this bright, colorful bedroom 
with its soft-tinted walls, its gaily cre- 
tonned four-poster, and the harmoni- 
ously patterned Blabon Rug of genuine 
linoleum on the floor! 


You'll be surprised how little it would 
cost to make such a transformation in 
your home. And you'll be delighted with 
how much easier cleaning will be with a 
Blabon Rug on the floor! It is mothproof. 
It needs no hard sweeping; no beating. 
Its smooth, waterproof, spotproof sur- 
face can be readily wiped up witha damp 
cloth, and kept bright and fresh looking. 


A Blabon Rug is made to stand hard 
wear; and it is economical because it 
gives long wear! 

Ask for Blabon Rugs of genuine 
linoleum and Blabon’s Linoleum by name. 
They are sold by good home-furnishing 
and department stores. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, write us his name, and we 
will see that you are supplied. Folder 
showing patterns and colors of 20 Blabon 
Rugs, sent free upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 
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BLABON RUGS 


of genuine linoleum 
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A WELL EQUIPPED KITCHEN 


The kitchen is the workshop in most 
farm homes. In it the housekeeper and 
her helpers prepare the food for the family, 
and with it as a center they carry on most 
of the other housework. More and better 
work can be done in a well-lighted shop 
arranged for the comfort and convenience 
of the workers and equipped with good 
tools than in a dark shop where much time 
must be spent in unnecessary steps and 
energy wasted with scattered equipment. 
Business men have found this a sound 
principle, and it should be applied to tl 
farm kitchen so that the housekeeper can 
do her work more quickly and with th: 
least fatigue. 


A PARTY FOR ST. VALENTINE 


Since St. Valentine is the fete of all 
true lovers, what could be more appro- 
priate than a lovers’ party? 

One of my friends who is always plan- 
ning something novel gave such a party 
for her daughter, Betty, who was hom 
from school on a brief vacation. 

Ten girls were invited and each told to 
bring an escort. A tiny postscript in the 
corner of the invitation requested the 
invited pair to come representing famous 
lovers, the choice to be left to individual 
taste. 

On the night of the fourteenth they 
came: Romeos and Juliets; Anthonys and 
Cleopatras; Napoleons and Josephines 
. . 1t was the oddest collection of lovers 
ever seen. After each had identified the 
others, the fun began in earnest. 

The first game of the evening proved to 
be a mirth provoker and was called “Find 
the Heart.” A large bowl of flour was 
brought in and set on the floor. In the 
flour a chocolate heart was concealed 
Betty then proceeded to count very slowly 
up to ten while each of her twenty guests 
attempted to discover the hidden heart 
before the ‘‘ten’’ was called. Hands were 
tied behind the back and only the mouth 
employed for searching. 

Following this game, the boys and girls 
were told to form in line. One of the com- 
pany seated herself at the piano and be- 
gan a lively march. At a given signal, 
the assorted assemblage was informed, 
the music would stop and everyone must 
look for sweethearts, the one finding the 
largest number to be given a prize. The 
music ceased accordingly and a _ wild 
scramble behind chairs and tables re- 
sulted. Suddenly the music began and the 
guests formed in line again. The sweet- 
hearts (small peppermint candies) were 
retained by the finders and the one hav- 
ing the largest number received 3 
heart-shaped box of candy as a prize. 
“Grab your heart’’ was the next feature 
of the evening, and Betty led the way to a 
small burlap bag filled with twenty odd- 
shaped envelopes. Everyone was in- 
structed to secure an envelope but was 
obliged to do so blindfolded. 

Inside each of these envelopes was 4 
heart. There was a sandpaper heart; 2 
candy heart; a lemon-colored heart; 
a green heart and many others. To each 
one was attached a bit of printed verse, 
the verses running something like this: 





The heart you’ve pulled is small and 





yellow, 
| Which shows that you’re a bashful fellow 



















This candy heart is small and neat, 
It surely proves your heart is sweet. 


A green heart means you must be zealous; 
It warns you that you are most jealous. 


A lemon-colored heart . . . Oh, my! 
A spinster you will surely die. 


A flannel heart you’ve really drawn, 
It means your heart with love is warm. 


Not very good poetry but it served its 
purpose and added a good deal of fun 
to the party. 

For the last game, a huge red cotton 
heart was affixed to the draperies and 
each guest was given a chance to show 
his or her skill at archery, the one who 
pierced the center of the heart being the 
winner. After all had taken their turn, 
the one coming nearest the mark was 
crowned “King Valentine.’”’ He wore a 
small, cardboard crown of hearts and 
was made to sit in the most imposing 
chair. From this point of vantage he 
began to pass sentence on those who had 
fallen short of the mark. 

For instance, two were told to show 
the proper way to execute the wedding 
march; a bashful chap was compelled to 
propose on bended knee; another was 
forced to give a definition of love; an- 
other had to sing ‘“Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,”’ and so on. 

When the last marksman had paid his 
forfeit, 2 grand march was instituted and 
the ten couples filed toward the dining 
room. 

Here the entire room was set in a color 
scheme of pink and white. A huge pink 
heart reposed in the center of the table 
and from its fluffy interior came twenty 
pink ribbons, one leading to each plate. 
A tiny kewpie held the place cards and 
was, at the same time, the favor. Pink 
shades dropped over the lights gave the 
finishing touch to the charming deco- 
rations. Later the radio furnished music 
while the couples danced.—Charles Clark. 

SUPPERTIME IN WINTERTIME 
Suppertime in wintertime, with the fire a-chuckling, 

The lamplight chasing shadows to the ceiling; 
With the white cloth sh:ning, and the silver laid, 

The glassware sparkling bright with friendly 

feeling. 
Suppertime in wintertime, with the teapot steam- 

Sismaas a the mantel nodding redly, 
Appetizing odors of the good foods cooking, 

And happy laughter, in a pleasant medley. 
Suppertime in wintertime, with the day behind us, 

With peace stretched out before us for a little way, 
Witchery of loving, and a housewife’s magic— 

Suppertime in wintertime’s a happy end of day! 

—Catharine Nicholson. 


THE LAST MEAL 


Supper in the winter is the most cheer- 
ful, the most thoroly enjoyed of all the 
meals of the day at our home. The wind is 
howling outside, the fire. blazing and 
crackling in the happiest way imaginable, 
the lamplight sending the shadows fleeing, 
the children hungry as can be from a long 
day at school, and the men with enormous 
appetites acquired in doing up the work. 

At such a time we do not want a great 
variety of dishes, but one or two genuinely 
good ones in exceeding plenty. For ex- 
ample, slices of buttered, piping- 
hot toast with apple butter or a stewed 
fruit and cream, accompanied by icy-cold 
milk to drink, is a prime favorite. Dodger 
corn bread with milk, or pancakes with 
butter and honey are two others. When 
the first real cold snap comes we invari- 
ably have a pot of chili with a great 
pan of hot biscuits. And no baking 
powder biscuits, this time, thank you, but 
honest-to-goodness sour milk and soda 
ones! Later in the winter comes potato 
soup, with crackers of pie dough baked 
crisp, and plenty of Bermuda onions, for 
which no apology is needed. And what 
could be better than oatmeal cookies with 
cocoa?—C, N. 
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Its certainly a bargain 
when the men agree on it 
like they do on the 


Market 











—says Mary Dean 


Men are apt to sniff at our bar- 
£ains. We watch for “‘specials” 
because we know what a dif- 
ference they make in the 
month’s bills. Men often think 
we buy just because the price 
sounds low. 


But here’s a special which 
even the men folks call a real 
buy—the “‘Market Day Spe- 
cial,’’ put out by the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. 


It’s four pounds of the finest 
seedless raisins you ever saw 
for the money. Tender, plump 
raisins, all cleaned and ready 
to use. 


And here’s why men think 
it’s so great. You put a hand- 
ful of these raisins into the 
cereal each morning and they 
get a real breakfast treat. 


And a halfacup of these 
same raisins in an apple pie 


$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 


Hurry the coupon for 
details of Sun-Maid's 
Cookery Competition. 
Your favorite recipe 
has a good chance of 
winning one of the big 
cash prises, 
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gives the family another sur- 
prise at supper time. 


It’s so easy to make new 
things out of old standby 
dishes simply by adding rai- 
sins. With this new bargain 
package, you save both time 
and work, as well as money. 


Ask your grocer for the 
“Market Day Special; you 
can tell it by the Sun-Maid 
girl on the package. 


And mail me the coupon be- 
low for a copy of our new 32- 
page recipe book by Famous 


Cooks. Than Reaw 


Grown and packed by 


SUN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 
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Curtaining the Farm House Windows 
Suggestions and Rules to Help You With Your Problems 


By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


HAVE only to 
look at the eyes 

of folks,” said a 
wise oldman once, *‘to 
know what they’re 
like inside.” A good 
many of us probably 
feel that way about 
houses when we look 
at their windows, for 
windows usually are 
to a house what the 
old man considered 
that. eyes are to 
folks—a dead give- 
away. If the cur- 
tains of a house ap- 
pear soiled, we im- 
mediately come to 
the conclusion that 
the mistress of the 
house is anything 
but a good house- 
keeper; if the cur- 
tains happen to need 
mending we think she 
is an even worse one; 
while, if the curtains 
Ruffled curtains of organdy or swisscan of a window happen 
be used all over the country house to be too fancy, we 
are quite likely to 

think that practically everyone in the household is without good 
taste. Truly, all things considered, curtains are very important. 

One of the encouraging things about curtaining, however, 
is that the simpler curtains are, the better looking they are 
likely to be. At any rate, plain curtains are always in good 
taste. Besides, they are much easier to do up, usually more 
durable, certainly—in nine cases out of ten—less expensive, 
and they are easier to make. 

In deciding upon the amount of material needed when buying 
new curtains, it is well to remember that full curtains are much 
prettier than skimpy curtains. There should, however, never 
be so much fullness as to make a window look smothered or 
the curtain itself appear bunchy. Furthermore, large windows 
will take fuller curtains than will small windows. While narrow 
windows will often look well dressed with curtains only half as 
wide again as they are themselves, and while extra large win- 
dows will sometimes look extra well with curtains two and a half 
times their own width, the ordinary window looks best with a 
curtain fullness of just twice its own width. These rules for 
fullness are for the “glass curtains,” 
meaning those curtains which are 











cretonne itself. Of course, lining draperies makes the dressing 
of a window more costly in the beginning, tho it may save 
money at the end. 

Side draperies and their valances should never be very full, 
nor should they ever be uninteresting, flat panels. The same 
rule that applies to glass curtains, namely, that of double width 
for fullness, can be used for drapes and valances. 

Some windows are too narrow for drapes, unless, indeed, the 
drapes are used to make the windows appear wider. This 
widening can be done by extending the drapery pole beyond 
the sides of a window, so that the draperies are really hung 
upon the wall of the room and only their edges overlap the 
window opening. In buying cretonne for window drapes you 
will often find that 
the patterns you like 
best are not wide 
enough to cut in half 
for the two drapes 
and yet are too wide 
for making single 
drapes. This means 
that you will have to 
take a pattern that 
you like second best, 
perhaps, for width 
and pattern are of 
about equal impor- 
tance in window — | 
draping. : 4! 


NOTHER thing 
to remember is 
that drapes which 
hang opposite each 
other must have the 
designs coming in 4 
the same places after 
the material is cut. a al 
If possible, each win- 
dow’s draperies 








should mate h all the } 
other window dra- : 





peries in the room in 
this respect. 

There is a charm- 
ing way of making 
the cretonne draperies useful as well as ornamental, and that is 
putting the side drapes (no valance can be used ‘with this 
arrangement) upon old-fashioned wood or brass curtain rings 
and threading them upon a good old-fashioned curtain pole. 

Indeed, this style is becoming so well 
liked for all kinds of houses that manu- 


Dutch curtains are pretty and practical 





placed nearest the window pane itself. 

The side draperies and colored val- 
ances for windows should also be sim- 
ple in the average house, where the 
mistress does her own interior deco- 
rating. Pretty cretonnes—patterns 
that will wash and not fade from light 
and sun too quickly are best—draping 
the windows will bring cheer and color 
to the dullest room. 





N buying the material, keep in mind 

that tall windows “will take deeper 
top ruffles or valances than short 
windows, and that very short windows 
will not stand valances at all. As for 
length, side draperies should at least 
reach to the windowsill and should 
never be shorter than the glass curtain, 
but they may be longer if you wish, 
reaching to the bottom of the sill’s 
molding or even a foot below it. In the 
living room, side draperies may even 
come to within an meh of the floor if 
vou like. Upon the ordinary window 
the top of the overdraperies should be 
about one-sixth the length of the glass 





facturers are making new curtain poles 
that are exactly the same as those 
upon which folks used to hang the too- 
fancy Nottingham lace curtains of 
twenty-five years ago. Draperies 
hung by such rings and upon such 
poles can be drawn over a window 
to shut out the daylight or to shut in 
the lamplight. If a window glass is 
broken up into small panes, such 
sliding drapes can be used without any 
glass curtains at all, and even tho a 
window is just two large, unbarred 
sheets of glass, the drapes can be used 
with just a glass curtain and no window 
shade at all. Nor, of course, would 
a window shade be needed with the 
small-paned window first mentioned. 
Another way to avoid buying both 
drapes and glass curtains is to have 
“Dutch” glass curtains. If the Dutch 
glass curtains be colored or in a tone of 
deep ivory, even a window shade need 
not be used with them. With the 
Dutch glass curtains a window usually 
looks quite well enough dressed with- 
out further treatment. The arrange- 





curtain. Window shades are not needed with draper- ment is merely that of two sets of “‘half- 


In buying either glass curtains or 
draperies, it is well to allow for deep 
hems, as the material may shrink or 
you may wish to make over the curtains at some future time 
for larger windows. An exceilent way to keep cretonne draperies 
from sun fading is to line them, with the lining facing toward 
the glass. This lining should repeat some color found in the 


tes that can be pulled over the glass curtains,” making four curtains in all 


for each window. As the curtains are 
split in the center, the top ones may be 
pushed back to admit light while the bottom ones remain closed 
to keep out the glare, or the bottom ones may be opened while 
the top ones are drawn. As mentioned before, if the curtains 
are not white they will soften the light (Continued on page 148 
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This Is Your Copy of The National 


Money-Saving Catalogue 


Just fill out and return the coupon 
below and your copy of this valuable 
money-saving catalogue will be sent 
you FREE. 


This new Money-Saving Catalogue 
will bring you page after page of pleas- 
ant surprises. Not only will you find 
wonderful selections of the latest and 
best New York fashions in men’s, 
women’s and children’s apparel at 
the low prices that have made the 
“National” famous .. . 


Not only will you find all those 
things of beauty that together go to 
make style in dress—things of exqui- 
site taste seldom found outside the 
great Metropolitan stores . . 


But also this season the “‘National’’ 
brings you a much br service: 
meets practically every need not 
only of the family, but of the 
house and home. 


Here are rugs and curtains and draper- 
ies and wall paper to add new comfort 
and cheerfulness to your living room— 
china and linen to make your dining 
table the envy of your neighbors—all 
sorts of household necessities and kitch- 
en utensils to save steps and work. 


There are electric appliances and 
vacuum cleaners for the women. Ra- 
dio, automobile tires and accessories, 
and camp equipment for the men and 
boys. In fact, this Money-Saving Cat- 
alogue is a book of complete interest 
for every member of the family. 


And in everything offered in the Na- 
tional Money-Saving Catalogue there 
is the good taste that the “‘ National’ 
through 37 years of experience has 
learned so well how to secure for you. 
There is the quality, the wear, the 
durability that has.enabled us to say 
to every customer of the “National” 
for 37 years: “Your money back if 
you are not satisfied.” 


Most important of all, every piece 
of “National” merchandise is a real 
bargain—the price is the lowest, a 
true money-saving price—a price that 
stands the test of comparison. 


Remember if you live east of the 
Mississippi River write to our New 
York house—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River, write to our Kansas 
City house—same merchandise, same 
prices, same catalogue, same prompt 
service at both houses. 


The NATIONAL 
CioAK €r Suit Co. 


277 West 24th St. 
New York City 


637 Hardesty Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








There are hours and hours of 
enjoyment — and profit — be- 
fore you in “shopping”’ through 
the pages of the National 
Money-Saving Catalogue. 


The men and boys will find 
wonderful money-saving op- 
portunities in the new Radio, 
Auto Accessory and Camping 
Equipment sections. 


Every woman or girfl will be 
fascinated by the complete 
and beautiful assortments in 
the Silverware and Jewelry 
sections; in rugs and house 
furnishings, blankets and com- 
fortables, in draperies, piece 
oods, kitchen ware and cut- 
ery—and of course in the New 
York and Paris fashions that 
are as good asa shopping tour 
up Fifth Avenue. 


Be sure to fill out and return 
the coupon so that we can 
send your copy of the National 
Money-Saving Catalogue at 
once—it means money sav- 
ing for the entire family. 


» ff 








To National Cloak & Suit Company 
277 West 24th Street 637 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(Ifyou live east of the Mississippi River mail 
this coupon to our New York house—if you 
live west of the Mississippi River mail to 
our Kansas City house.) 
Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring 
» Summer National Moncey-Saving Cata- 
ogue. 


Now Ready—Our Wall PaperSample 
Book shows a great variety of beauti- 





ful patt f wall at right 
ipalees. Do you with ofece copy! 
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Tells how agonizing pain suddenly left her 


COULD HARDLY MOVE 
FROM STIFFNESS AND PAIN 





Simple home treatment made 
short work of crick in neck 


Don’t let muscular pain disable you 
und cause you hours of suffering. You 
can get rid of it quickly witha simple 
ind easy home treatment. 

Here is a letter telling how one 
woman treated successfully a very 
severe case of crick in the neck. 

“T could hardly move from stiffness 
j ind pain,” she writes. “I used Slean’s 
Liniment and that was the end of it.” 
It is amazing how quickly and sure- 
ly Sloan’s takes the pain and stiffness 
out of any aching muscle. Just a few 
drops patted on lightly—and pain and 
stiffness must yield. 

The fresh healing blood that Sloan’s 
sends to the sick tissues washes out 
poisons, breaks up. congestion, drives 
out pain. Relief is then immediate 
and complete. 


So clean, pleasant, and easy to use 
too! You don’t even have to rub it in 
—the medicine itself does the work. 
Try it! All druggists—35 cents. 
































Pretty Hands 


They Show Everywhere 


No need to hide them or feel | 
embarrassed when they’re in use 


3 they are soft, smooth, pretty | 

hands. | 

Use lemons—rub the hands with | 

wlf a lemon, night and morning, | 

if the skin is dry, rough, red or | 

cracked. 

Note the transformation in a few | 

aays. 
Lemon juice seems to affect most 


hands as no other agent can. 


It’s Nature’s lotion, a whitener 

hich millions use today to insure 
youthful looking hands. Why not 
take advantage of it! 

Begin, now to use this method 
daily Keep a half lemon handy in 
a saucer by the sink or wash bowl. 
juice best for the 
hands, comes from California Lemons. 
Be sure to get this kind. All first- 
class deslers sell them. 


California Lemons 


- — 


The richest 
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enough without the usual window shade. 
However, in bedrooms where children will 
nap or invalids are resting, dark window 
shades should always be used to shut out 
the light completely if necessary. 

Pongee or plain scrim or voile is always 
a safe choice for glass curtains, for these 
materials are in much better taste than 
cheap imitation lace such as the Notting- 
ham curtains that some folks mistakenly 
use to this day. Bedroom windows look 
well when dressed in white, but cream or 
ecru curtains are usually prettier for the 
living room. The reason for this is that in 
the bedrooms the white curtains are 
matched by the fresh white pillowcases 
and sheets, while in the living room it is 
cozier and mellower if no white is used at 
all. White curtains usually look well in 
the dining room, too, and they are freshest 
looking “ie the bathroom and kitchen, 
altho little gingham curtains for the 
kitchen are smart. 

Some of the prettiest living room cur- 
tains you can imagine hang in a Michigan 
farmhouse. They are made straight and 
full with plain inch-and-a-half hems (the 
bottom hems were made three inches 
deep when the curtains were new, to allow 
for shrinking) at the center sides and 
bottoms. The outer sides of the curtains 
which touch the window frames were left 
with selvage edges. But the beauty of these 
watiedinay charming curtains hes in the 
softness of their material, which is dress 
voile, and in their glowing, sunny color, 
orange. They have quite taken the 
locality by storm, and a nearby neighbor 
who could not afford the voile bought deep 
yellow cheesecloth of the better grade at 
twenty cents a yard, and her living room is 
just as sunny as the voile curtained one on 
the gloomiest of days. Yet another neigh- 
bor has gone to the expense of purchasing 
dress organdie—the kind that does not 
lose its stiffness when washed—in a golden 
color, and altho it is not soft like the voile 
and cheesecloth, its misty sheerness is like 
a sunny haze, and the curtains are really 
delightful. With colored curtains such as 
these it is not necessary to use the side 
drapes and valances unless you wish to, 
for the glass curtains alone give color to 
the room. Some of these colored materials 
fade out with the sun. It is therefore well 
to use one of the tinting soaps or powders 
when washing them. 


Ruffled Curtains Are Very Good 


Country houses look especially well 
with the ruffled curtains usually known as 
“Colonial style.”” These are best made in 
organdie, dotted swiss, or in fine muslin. 
Where the material is not naturally stiff 
a thin starch should be used when doin; 
them up. Such curtains as these Coloni: 
| white ones are even used in the living 
room without appearing to clash with the 
rest of the color scheme as would a plain, 
straight white curtain. The catia am 
tains can be drawn back with “bracelets” 
of cretonne or held with just hemmed 
bands of the white material. The ruffles 
upon the curtaiis may be hemmed or 
picoted. Almost any country house looks 
well from the outside and on the inside 
with curtains such as this at every window 
in the house. Ruffled glass curtains can 
also be used with or without cretonne or 
draperies of other material and at any 
time of the year. Sometimes only a val- 
ance is used (if overdraping is done at all) 
and then the ‘‘bracelets’’ of the matching 
cretonne are used at the sides. While 
glass curtains, as a rule, should not quite 
touch the windowsill itself, the Colonial 
ruffled curtains may be placed outside 
instead of inside the window frame 
and fall as much as a foot below the sill if 
you wish. Or, if you prefer, Colonial 
ruffled curtains may stop at the sill the 
|same as any other glass curtain. The 
| longer ruffed ones seem, however, to be 
| more graceful. 
| A good thing to remember when buying | 
overdraperies and valances is that a per- 
fectly plain material, in some color that 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles in 
your joints and muscles,get out 
your good friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gen- 
tle, healing warmth; then comes cool- 
ing, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster, Musterole works without 
the blister Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube on the bathroom shelf. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
HEALING OINTMENT 


CORONA WOOL FAT is the name of a 
ointment discovered by 


i] 

skin just the ———s roperties it needs for quick 

rellet. The way i t takes the pain out of Cutse— 

B pped ‘Hands—Flesh Wounds, etc., 
ost instantly and peat them = 4 

ou ever tried 

anything ane Be Rash it ‘soothes and relieves the 

frritation almost fike magic. It is also the finest 

ointment for Barbed Wire lar 


edy for home and ferm. 











= You ve heard 
your neighbor praise the 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 
: magazine that 3 million »eople read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 
question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- 
tion and entertainment for all. © —- wpb — or stamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks for full year 
(52 issues). Address PATHFINDER, TS aR, D.C. 


Bunions 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


Atdrug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 













Put one on—the 
pain is gone 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





| $5.00 Single Elastic Trusses 


Elastic Stockings and Abdominal Supporters 
Reliable Goods—Send for catalogue F 
FLAVELL’S Manufacturers 
1011 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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goes well with the rest of the furnishings TIM 
in the room, looks best where the wall- Hl 
paper has colored designs in it, while Ni 
flowered draperies look best where the Hill 
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walls are plain. 

It might be well to keep in mind, too, 
that when the top of a glass curtain shows, 
it should have a “‘heading.’”’ A heading is 

nothing more than an ordinary hem with 

| 

| 


Get acquainted 
with your dentist 





| To wait until you havea 
toothache before consult- 
ing your dentist is like 
locking the door after the 
horse is stolen. Your den- 
fist ¢s intcrested in pre- 
wenting trouble in your 
mouth. Visit him at least 
twice a year and protect 


an extra line of stitching along its middle 
to give it two slots. The curtain rod is run 








a) oe Ge) 4 





| 
thru the lower slot and the fullness makes J 
the valance slot into a little ruffle that is a = 
pretty finish. When a valance is used to 
| 














cover the top of the glass curtain only an pi a 
ordinary hem that forms one slot is needed 
at the top of the curtain. Never put a top 
ruffle of the glass curtain material between 
a pair of glass curtains. A top ruffle o1 1 
valance should be made only of the 
drapery material and then it should be 
placed right over the glass curtains. 

But above all, the big thing to remember 
in dressing the windows of a house is that 
simple curtains and draperies are safest 


your tecth and heulth! 
for the home decorator to attempt, and ’ 
that in the country house they are not 


only the safest but the most suitable 


and most charming as well. are his Statistics 


__ MY FAVORITE SEASON _ Your own dentist will tell Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
he pleasures and benefits we derive | you that four people out been used by dentists for 


oe 1] 
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from the passing seasons are determined ; . 
by our attitude toward them. of five past the age of forty the last 15 years m the 
The average person admires the day are doomed, through care- treatment of pyorrhea. 
without a cloud to mar its beauty, but the : Pe vey 
( } lessness, to contract pyor- If used in time Forhan’s 


artist needs some clouds to paint a perfect 
sunset. We need the rigors of winter to 


rhea, the dread disease of wil] prevent pyorrhea or, 
change our natures so that we may better 


the gums that causesrheu- jn co-operation with your 





appreciate spring with its newness of life; atis ‘ ; or 
summer with its ‘varied vegetation; - tom, loss of teeth and dentist, will check its 
autumn with its wits oe. ; general ill-health. progress. 

Winter is my choice of seasons. t If 

; \ ou y : - 
gives time for retrospection, and this) y have pyorrhea or Brush your teeth 
retrospection leads us to see our mistakes | your dentist at once and with Forhan’s night 
of the year just past. If our attitude to-| follow his advice carefull d : 

. oo 7 Soo + “a Y- and morning. All 
ward life and its duties is right, we are in | Forhan’s f he G : 
a position to avoid mistakes in the future. | , Morhan'’s for the Gums druggists, 35¢ and 

Winter gives time for more companion- isascientificdentifrice,the 60c in tubes. 
ship and sociability in the home and com-| formula of R. J. Forhan, Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
munity. T he long evenings can be spent D DSI Se iPealenal Forhen Company 
in reading, in games and social chat, or in -U.o.itcontainslorhan § 198 6th Ave., New York 
listening to our city neighbors over the 
radio. All these are “high spots’? which} If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 


we all will love to remember, when life’s| 
duties lead us to other surroundings. 
I like to think of winter as I do of the} 


older persons in our homes. They have 
gone thru life, have weathered all its * 
storms. Their experience is invaluable to 
us. Winter's ravings and chilling winds, 
its storms of snow and sleet, are nature’s 


provisions to protect the grasses, grains 
and fruits which begin anew to grow when 


<a asset FOR THE GUMS 


name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 
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MENS or BOYS 


\/SOCTAGON WATCH as 


TWO VALENTINES 


Little Miss Flaxen Locks, merry and gay, 
Here is my valentine, coming to greet you; 
Never a lover more truly could say, 


Bright is the day if at morning I meet you 
Lessons are pleasure since you're in my class, fF ESD REMOVES DANDRUFF 
Smile on = kindly, oh wee, winsome lass! PR eS STOPS HAIR FALLING 
Say you will welcome this tribute of mine; ’ ASS as ». bee 
Say you will cherish my first valentine ' ey naar oe eae 
« 


large pkt. Gold filled Chaise 
Pin and Ring, all added f 







per plan in catalog, or choice of r\ 
wrist watch or other fine p 






* * * * 


Dear Little Lady, with hair like the snow, 

_ Here is my valentine, waiting to speak you; 

Never a sweetheart more pleasure could know, 
Never a laddie more earnest could seek you. 

Life has been sweet, since you first were my bride, 


Life has been good with your counsel to guide, PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
Always, forever, unchangingly mine, 


“When washin hair always use 
Say you will welcome my last valentine oreston Shampoo 


) ~ 

L. Mitchell Thornton for Goffee, Su 
. gar, 
Take Orders flour, mea ts, canne 
° goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
nan auto and tractor oils. No capital or bond required. 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicage 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 2732, cask volt Sim developed: | 


oO) | Associated Photo, Box 1463.T, Cincinnati, O. 











60+ &41°2 at all dru dists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 





RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth by 
anointing freely with gentle, antiseptic 


“‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y..Wichita,Kans. 
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No. 2524—A Charming New Design, very 
good for spring. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2623—Tailored Frock With Jabot. This 
is a good style for large figures. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3}¢ yards of 40-inch material. It is best 
made of a good quality of flat crepe 

No. 2461—Smart Style Suitable for Stout 
Figures. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2628—Two - Piece Sports Dress. Cut in 
sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40- 
inch material with 14 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
Jersey or flannel may be used to advantage 

No. 2643—Boyish Sports Dress. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 


2628 o4or 2623 


36 requires 24% yards of 54-inch material. Tweed, 
flannel or jersey are good choices in wool ma- 
terials. 

No. 2243—Comfortable and Good-Looking 
Bloomers. Cut in sizes 24, 28, 32 and 36 inches 
waist measure. Size 28 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2625—Serviceable Frock in Wool or 
Cotton. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch material. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 707 (lue or 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. ‘ 

No. 2557—Tailored Frock With Circular 
Flared Skirt. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

No. 1911—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. Cut in 
sizes 1214, 13, 134, 14, 14%, 15, 15, 16, 16%, 17, 
1744, 18, 1844 and 19 inches neck measure. Size 
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Pattern Department 
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15% requires 3144 yards of 36-inch wide material. 

No. 2631—Attractive Frock for Junior Girls. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 74-yard of 27- 
inch contrasting. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 704 (blue or 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2051—A Well-Fitting, Practical Apron. 
Cut in sizes, small, medium and large. The medium 
size requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2627—Pretty Afternoon Frock. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
34-yard of 32-inch contrasting and 1%4 yards of 
ribbon for tie. 

No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 24% 
yards of 40-inch material. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 718 (blue or 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
ttern ordered, and address yourletterto Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 

es Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


‘atterns will not be ex- 


. contains hundreds of styles for 
The New Fashion Book Spring and Summer. With 
this book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you enclose 10 cents 
extra fora copy. You will need it, in order to help you get as much sew- 
ing as possible done before the rush of garden work commenees. 
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rf TWO GOOD IDEAS 


Often one wishes to frame a nice m 
zine picture for the children’s room or for 
school, but does not have a frame of the 
right size. I took heavy cardboard, 
marked out on if the size of the picture, 
and cut a frame the desired width. One 
side of the cardboard I covered with a 
liberal supply of glue, and while the glue 
was till moist I sprinkled rice over it. I 
let this dry and then covered the rice with 
paint. I pasted the picture on the frame, 
covered the entire surface of the back with 
brown wrapping paper, and hung the pic- 
ture with gold cord. Either rice or wheat 
may be used. Bronze, silver, brown or 
black paint are good to paint the frames. 

On a rainy day either at home or at 
school, let the children work with damp 
clay. Few tools are needed. Roll the clay 
on @ newspaper with a bottle, to form a 
plate, then cut the clay into a rectangle. 
With a needle one may make pictures of 
flowers, animals, forest scenes, etc., on 
the plate. Let it dry after you have com- 
pleted your drawing. The plate may be 
used as a paper weight or may be placed 
above the mantel. If one wishes to finish 
the work the following day, cover the clay 
with a damp cloth.—A. E. B 


SPREADS FOR THE BOYS’ BEDS 


One of our neighbors, a practical 
woman with four boys ranging in age 
from 10 years to 18 years, has suceess- 
fully solved the problem of suitable and 
satisfactory bedspreads for the boys’ 
beds. True to form, they dislike the 
dainty embroidered ones admired by 
their sisters. 

For one room she chose blue and for 
the other, brown. A good grade of denim 
was used. Two widths of the goods 
were used for each spread. The center 
seam of the brown one was feather- 
stitched with red, while white was used 
for the blue one, and the hems were 
stitched in to match. The idea was car- 
ried still further by removing the worn 
shades from the rollers, and making new 
window shades of strips of the denim to 
match the spread. The spreads are prac- 
tical and attractive and greatly admired 


by the boys—Mrs. C. J. P 





























A Winter Garden 


The hills are white with bloom unknown 
In glowing gardens of the Spring; 
From bush and thicket — has flown 
The birds’ sweet carolling 


ar 
— 





Where bloomed the summer rose of red 
Droops now the rose of winter fair, 
And with the wind its petals shed 
Bright silver everywhere, 


The ghosts of vanished flowers walk 
The soundless white aisles thru, 
But vainly seek the vanished stalk, 
Nor feel the soft night dew. ; 


O mystery of time and change, 
Here is thy power known; 





Here does thy restless spirit ‘range gZ 
And clam, unstayed, thine own. AA 
But vain as dreams thy tearless might, Z 
For hearts with hope shall glow, Z 
And cheerily wait thru wintry night Z 
The Spring beyond the snow! zg 


—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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00 Hot-lron 


hot 


directions in J 


J. & P. Coats 


obtainable 
Boilfast Colors. 


Coats Book 12, 





J28 P. 


COTTONS ARE THE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Initials and monograms, delicate 
fiower motifs in pastel shades, and 
brilliant colored peasant embroi- 
dery—all may be worked from the 
iron patterns 
No. 12. Be sure to m: wike them with 
Six-Strand Floss— 
in a large range of 
Jf your dealer cannot supply you wih 


with coupon below 


NEW PATENT SxaUN 


The Colors in 


J.6P.COATS 


Six-Strand Floss 
are 
Boilfast! 


Patterns for 
General Embroidery ~10‘ 
a. : 


and complete 
Coats Book 


send us ten cents 





COATS 


BEST 


Sewing: Crochet -Embrowery- Darning Anithing 








BIG \ COR. 8 Oe 


_at Home 


Men,women, everywhere are 
making big incomes weav- 
Ging rugs, carpets, mats, 
ete.,on our easy running 
NEWCOMB 
Automatic Looms 
We teach you. Write now for 


catalog and learn how easy it 
is to get the things ange want by 









earning the money on the New 
comb Automatic Loom. 





| Newcomb Loom Co., 526 Taylor St. Davenport, tows 





PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT. PRICE, $.100 

Absolute money-back g uare 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fite a 
any make of sowing machine. y 

quick to attach. Easy 
y, 
VA 4 








to operate. Pays for itself in ten 
minutes time. Send no money. 
Pay the postm $1.00. Keep 
it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


an 


| HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








PEE altl ep Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS | 
j Ger em Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc, Send 
nts for big pac kage f large, beautiful silk | 
thee ~ including free quilt designs and agent 
catalog describing our 4-pound silk, velvet & 
— 3 a a a — ant + ain bundles 


BUNDLES e by se in i 
UNION 6. WORKS, t 3260 ‘River “Street, TROY, NEW YORK | 








an Hour 


For Your Spare Time 


Extra money--easy and sure that's 
what my spare time proposition offers 
you. Act as my Local Representative 
and make $2 an hour taking orders for 
my Written Guaranteed Hosiery. Eve 
- le and quality. No experie — nee 
Just see your friends and ne hbors 
whenever you have time during tke day 
ng. Any man or woman can do this and make 
Samples furnished. Write today for details. 


HOSE 268 DAYTON. OHIO 


LO ° 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING atHOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautifu) rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rage and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 

eavers are rushed with orders. Be 
sure tosend for free loom book. it 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced easily-operated looms. 
274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


tite +10] 8) 5f 





or in evening. 
big A 
FRANK B. JENNINGS CO., 



























ens in living, dining, 
bedroom and library suites; kitchen cahinets, gas, 
\ coal and oil ranges weepers, washing and 
sewing machines, re ators; incubators, etc, 

: ym manufacturer to 
jobber's and r profits. 
book explair 
rh 


electri 








tailer's 
ng our 
me no matter 
where you live. Guaranteed 


Blackburn & Co. INDIANAPOLIS, ‘IND. 
















Does Sour Watch | 
Tell Time | 
in the Dark? 


~ RADIOLITES 
Te¥l Time in the Dark 


These are the days —with 
their long nights and dark 
mornings—when you 
especially appreciate the 
comfort of an Ingersoll 
Radiolite under your pil- 
low. You can find out the 
time almost without wak- 
ing up. Models $2.75 to $6.50, 
‘Wrist Radiolite, $4.50. 








hurts your job 


EEPING young is a 
dollar-and-cents prop- 


Osition with business 
women. “Old women” 
are not wanted — you 


can’t afford gray hair! 

How to stop it? Ask 
me, for I've faced and 
solved the seme problem. With a mod- 
ern scientif. restorer which brings back 
the actual original shade so perfectly that 
none can guess you ever were gray. 

What Is It? 

A clear, colorless liquid, clean and dainty. 
You use it yourself, applying with a comb, 
No interference with shampooing—your 
hair will take a lovely curl or a wave. 

Accept a free trial bottle, which you test 
on a single lock of hair. Watch the gray 
go, the natural color return perfect. 

The next step? To ycur druggist, fora 
full-size bottle. If you prefer, order di- 
rect from me, 

Mail ‘‘Free Bottle’- Coupon 

Fill out carefully, using X to indicate 
natural color. By return mail get my 
Patented Free Trial Kit, that is what 
tells the story! 





r= Please print your name and address = —y 
IMARY T. GOLDMAN, i 
§ 979-B Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.# 
ithe natural color of my hair is: Black...! 
paark brown.... medium brown.... auburn 

(dark red).... light brown.... ight auburn! 





; (light red).... blonde.... i 
AT DRM TE TOR TAI INCRE 1 
' ' 
tAddress..... Ve 1 
-—— ee ee ee ee ee oF oe ee oe Ge oe oe oe ae oe oe oe oe oe a 





Finishing Tria!Offer: 
Your first roll of film devei- 
oped, 6 High Glos. prints 
adan enlargement from 
the best negative, 25c (silver) 


PEERLESS PHOTO CO. . Charles City, Iowa. 





SUCCESSFUL 


ja speech by Mr. McGuire. 














ANNOUNCED BY RADIO 
Continued from page 123 


had on his shelf and which he wasn’t 
able to sell and these was to be distrib- 
uted to any one who came after them. 
When the boys lit one of them we felt that 
they would be ready to lynch Gerald and 
maybe they would be wild enough so as to 
threaten him and he would want to leave 
town and the road for Spike and Martha 
would be clear. It was a dandy plan and it 
might have worked only it didn’t. Other 
things happened that we hadn’t counted 


on. 

“Folks,’’ Doe Barton was saying, ‘“‘by 
special arrangement our New York office 
is broadcasting a message for us from 
Mike McGuire, lightweight boxer of the 
world. Mike will tell us what ‘Wonder 
Cure’ has done for him. According to this 
telegram which I received this afternoon 
the speech is about due. I will have the 
mechanic tune in. Are you ready, Ed?” 

Ed was, and after listening to a selection 
by an orchestra the radio began to repeat 
You should 
have seen that crowd gather up to listen. 

Then Doc Barton sold a few dozen 
bottles and another announcement was 
made. 

“A real treat is in store for you folks,” 
Doc said. “One of your townsmen wired 
the New York office after consulting me 
and they will broadcast the message from 
our laboratories to you folks which shows 
how news can be sent back home over the 
air waves.” 

Just then I bumped into Spike Wilson. 

“Say, Bill,” he says, ‘I’ve been looking 
for you all evening. Got big news for you. 
This stuff about Martha and that sap 
elevator dude being engaged is all bunk. 
I just came down with her and she says 
she is going to tell folks it’s a lie, and 
what’s better, yours truly will pass the 
treats on a real event.” 

Well, I couldn’t wait. All my plans 
about the dude were upset now and I 
didn’t want to spoil Spike’s chances. So I 
hit for the platform where Pete was wait- 
ing to help the announcer put out the 
news about the dude. 

I sure was scared the announcement 
would get out before I made the correction. 
I guess Spike thought me crazy the way I 
left him, but time was precious. I made 
the platform all right, tho. 

“It’s all off,” I called. 

Doc didn’t hear me and went right on 
telling the crowd about the home town 
message they was going to hear shortly. 

“Pete,” I yelled again, “‘stop that mes- 
sage!” 

“Shut up, you fool,” Pete says. ““What’s 
the idea?”’ 

“Tt’s all off,” I said. “Get that an- 
nouncer if you can and see if we can’t fix 
things up.” 

Meanwhile Doc Barton heard the rum- 
pus and he turned and casually says to 
me, “A bottle of ‘Wonder Cure’? Cer- 
tainly,” and he hands over a _ bottle. 
Then in a low breath he says, ‘‘Keep quiet. 
Get under there and tell Ed. Do you 
want to queer things right?” 

Then | heard the worst. The announcer 
was saying just like he was in New York, 
“A telegram from Javaton where our Dr. 
Barton is lecturing this week és 

But I was in that hole under the plat- 
form by that time and things stopped, as 
the announcer, a bit surprised to see a 
stranger, quit talking. 

“It ain’t the dude that’s engaged, it’s 
Spike. Fix it up or we'll be in a mess!” 

Of course the radio had stopped and 
Doc was talking again. Pete told me this 
afterwards as I was so excited I couldn’t 
hear. 

“Static is bad,” Doc was explaining 
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JUST OUT! New Wonder Radio! 
At Lowest Factory Prices. 
Why be satisfied with any but the NEWEST 
radio set? Why pay high prices? Why take 
chances, when you can put this NEWEST 5- 
Tube Westingale Model in your home for 30 
Days Trial on the absolute guarantee that if you 
don’t find it the most beautiful in a pearance 
—the most reasonable in price and the best 
radio set you have ever seen or heard— You 
Don’t Have To Keep It! Built in the new style 
brown walnut cabinet with sloping front panel, 

Git exnbossed in Renaissance design. 
certs 
inzale set direct from cunenindionee onl P-L h ng 


5S-TUBE RADIO Retail Price $45.00 
3-TUBE RADIO Retail Price $26.00 


Don’t buy any radio until you get our FREE 
Folder, which describes this newest of all radio 
— and gives our 
pecial Introducto Discount 
lso our 30 Day Trial Offer» Write today. 
AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED 


WESTINGALE ELECTRIC co. 
Dept. 40 1751 Beimont Ave., Chicage 


Your Ghoice 
s20°° 


Musical 
Instruments 


FREE stovew: 
STUDENTS 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any oneof these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week’s free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.86, Chicago, Illinois 


6DaysTrial in 

your — 3 

- home 
Test your talent Free on a 


BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


See what you can do. We know you can 
play it. That’s why we want you totry. 
3 free lessons with each new instrument 
give you a quick, easy start. Practicing is 
fun because you learn so fast. Play Jazz in 
a week, tantalizing music that sets them 
going. Be the life of the party, always wel- 
come. Get into the big fun. 6 days’ free 
trial, any instrument. No obligation. If 
you like it pay a little each month. Send 
now for beautiful free literature. Get our 
liberal proposition. Send postal today 



















Address: 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. (2-2%) 
1254 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





LATEST **COAST TO COAST” FULLY GUARANTEED 


Users everywhere w SAVE Ake es 


iraco Radios 
programs coast to coast go loud speaker: 
three times as countly. 
any hear foreign countries. Radio's 
most amazing values in unconditionally 
guaranteed, factory -built long distance 
sets—let of use: i 

















eres: 
‘ Literatu lat 
GETS EM Lie 


OTN cocrs and Sraciat Orren. Write: 
COAST 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Seta 
424-W E.8th St Cinci 














OINTO BUSINESS f2.2ez:721 
Establish and r- 
ates “New Sy 

Spociatty Candy Factory"’ ia your coguaniy, ne furnish evory- 

. Money- eppertunity unlimited. et ° 

Big Gandy Hooklet Pree, Write forit today. Don't pat it of! 

W.MELLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, Wh. J. 
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and he turned a dial a bit himself like 
he was fixing things. 

Then the voice began again, 
gram announcing the engagement of Miss 


“A tele- 


Martha Tebbins to Mr. Spike Wilson. 
Free cigars will be handed out at Parker’s 
on the event. Gerald Tomilkins is the best 


man.” 

Ed had fixed up the telegram, but he had 
fixed up a swell mess too, and before the 
crowd could understand the worst, here 
comes Spike in a rage. 

“It’s a lie! I never seat a telegram! 
This whole show’s a fake and I know it!’’ 

I sure was sweating when I thought of 
folks smoking them stogies, thinking Spike 
had set them up. 

Doc Barton was talking fast, too. He 
said he wanted to congratulate the happy 
couple and to start them off he was giving 
them a dozen bottles of ‘“‘Wonder Cure”’ 
to start out with. But Doc didn’t say 
much more. Just then Gerald arrived. 
He started to say something but Spike 
figgered the whole affair was some of the 
dude’s stuff and he dove for him. 

“You blackmailer, I’ll kill you!” 

“Hooray! Get him, Spike,” yelled the 
crowd, who saw that action was begin- 
ning. 

At that Gerald beat it and before the 
crowd had a chance to see what it was all 
about we heard the roar of the red car. 
Gerald had escaped and Spike was on his 
way back to the platform. 

Doc Barton was getting very red in the 
face and Pete and I were moving away 
as things had taken a turn we hadn’t 
counted on. The crowd was excited and 
folks was moving around looking for the 
killing that Spike had promised. 

Then Spike came up and before he could 
talk Doe had him in hand and they stepped 
down off the platform. 

I was scared to breathe for fear Spike 
would see me and start another killing 
expedition. 

“It’s a lie,” Spike was saying. ‘Your 
radio is a fake and I’m going to show you 
up, too, you 

“Just a moment. Calm yourself. We 
ought to be able to straighten this out.” 
Doc was saying, and they moved over to a 
place where I couldn’t hear all the details. 
Meanwhile the mechanic had tuned in on 
a lively concert which was coming in 
strong, so the crowd which was real ex- 
cited was beginning to settle down. 

I edged over to where Doc and Spike 
was talking and then I heard: 

“So you're right, Mr. Wilson. I was 
afraid when that fool Tomilkins came to 
me about broadcasting that telegram 
that there was a mistake. But he was so 
sure it would be something new I went 
ahead. Now you have been wronged and 
we will fix it up right as best we can. What 
do you say?” 

Well, Spike had cooled off and while I 
didn’t get his reply I head Doc say real 
friendly, ‘Fine, that’s the boy,” and with 
that they shook hands and Doc jumped 
on the platform and shut off the radio and 
announced : 

“Folks, there has been some mean stuff 
pulled off here tonight. I should have 
investigated the facts a bit further before 
! allowed that elevator man to wire in but 
! am convinced he is all wrong and I am 
happy to announce that your friend 
Mr. Wilson is properly engaged and there 
¥ won't be any best man. Now in order to 

elebrate I am planning a little party over 
at the Farmer House and there will be 
refreshments for all who care to attend. 
‘his concludes our show for tonight.” 

It sure worked out easily, as Pete and 
| was seared that Spike would find out our 
part. It wasn’t till after the gang had ate 
fourteen gallons of ice cream, all there was 

1 town, which Doc Barton paid for, that 
| had a ‘chance to see the assistant, Ed. 

“Say,” I began, “why in time didn’t 





you kill that announcement like I said?” 


] ) 


“Well, I had to say something, didn’t 
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Great Volume 





Console Cabinet to Match 


Ruggedly built, heavy five-ply genuine 

y, its design is identical to the 

pattern of the receiving set. Spacious 

compartments afford ample room for 

all batteries, eliminator, etc. This use- 

ful and attractive console costs only 
Dollars. 
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With built in Loud 


CHAS. FRESHMANCO., INC. 
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The eae Greatest 





Speaker of 
and Superb Tone 


The Freshman Masterpiece five tube radio 
receiver is known all over the world as the 
“* WONDER SET.” Its ease of operation, its 
distance-getting ability and mellow tone have 
spread happiness and education in hundreds 
of thousands of homes in every part of the 
globe. 


The Franklin Model, illustrated above, is the 
pride of the Freshman line. This receiving 
set, with built-in loud speaker, is encased in a 
heavy five-ply genuine mahogany cabinet. The 
front cover opens in desk-like fashion, a most 
convenient and attractive arrangement. As a 
result you have the WORLD'S GREATEST 
RADIO RECEIVER, with built-in loud 
speaker, in a charming piece of furniture all 
for only Seventy-Five Dollars. 


Sold on Convenient Terms by 
Authorized Freshman Dealers 
Who Also Install and Service Them 


Write for 24-page illustrated booklet full 
of useful information for all radio fans. 


Freshman Building, New York 
2626 W. Washington Bivd.,Chicago 











made in the latest style from the 
finest will you keep it, 
wear it, and show it to your 
: friends as a sample of my sensa- 
#4, tional $25 suits guaranteed regu- 

@, lar $50values? Could you use $3.an 
i) hour for a little spare time? If so, 
i§) write me at once for my wonder- 

| ful new proposition. Just write 
"a your name and ress on a 
i card and mail it to Dept. 168. 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
133 So. Peoria Street Chicago 
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POWER MILKER 
Complete GeAor 5 TO MILK 


GET It 









Send for sensa. 
tional offer! Milk 
§ 18 to 40 cows an bour-- Costs 
nothing to instal! Kacy, a —— 
Milke the beman way--eas 
‘the cows. 30 Days Triai- -- 
10 Year Guarantee- -Cash 





i nn a 
3211 > adh Street, 
Box 3211 Magee Bidg., 


‘Get yours now! 
Ottawa, Kansas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ottawa Mig, Co. 
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$1.50 For Your Old 
| Radio Tu regardless make 


or condition, 
toward purchase of each new standard $2.50 
tube. Positively guaranteed. We do not sell 
rebuilt or bootleg tubes. Agents wanted. 
SUPER-SERVICE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 28, Room 58, 39 W. Adams, Chicago, Il. 
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How to Stage aPlay 


Sree PLAY inca iee 


Musical Comedies 
-— aerees, Min- 
Choruses, Darky Plays. 
a aco. + 62360. Wabash, bese. 42% 3 ymca 





VaudevilleActs 
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ES tot Ae RS Geers 


NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT 
— pmo -_t_, ft, — 
Set Cc. uce 

Kettle, Pudding RL. Pp and 
Gradua ook waa 

besides. ifyouorder prompt 
Just Sitin and mail eh coupon ORE 


and bo] 
$ OUTFIT nd full p< B. —, 


MASON CO. DEPT. 240 
CINCINNATI. Sonio. to Business Since 1897, 
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BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 
from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
7 ° ld style lamps—burns only one- 
= sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
chimney. Absolutely safe. No 
light in the world like it! 


More Light ~ Less Cost 


ras UME EB 300 candle power! — and actual fuel 
saving pays for it in a few months, 


« Only real kerosene vapor lamp — no clog- 
ging — only one mantle — flame regulated up 
| aw down. Safest, simplest lamp known. 


brings’brilliant “gla LAMe 
daylight and joy EROSENE 
toyourhome, Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 
New Liberal Trial Offer 
Special introductory price to those wi whe 
write quick. Send no money--just wri 
for description and special offer “Now. 
Agents Make Pts RADIOLITE Co. 
Big Money 1040 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








for selling only 30 packs(: 

assorted Vegetable oy s 
Riel. + oem at 10c 

arge pac Zasily sol "EARN Bia 
MONEY or premiums. We TrustYou. 


=z) AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
—_—- 
Cas aaa oved io yz 2 
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Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything f 











cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands 

of customers. ‘*You saved me $400.00,”’ 

says Mr. Edw. Rorkosky of N.J. Write today. 
HARDIN-LAVIN CO, Dept. 8, W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 


a In every county to 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


thought the folks would like to know it. 
And I thought the boys would be tickled 
to hear that Gerald was going to be a 
looker on.” 

“Yes, but ’sposin’ some wise guy investi- 
gates at the telegraph office?” 

“Don’t worry. The boss was down there 
this evening and left a telegram and ten 
bucks. Say, we was lucky some one of 
them wild men didn’t kill us all:” 
“Where’s Gerald?” I inquired. 

‘How should I know?” 

Just then Doc Barton came up and 
wiped off his head. 

“Say, you fixers is the bunk. That’s the 
worst night I had since the police tried to 
raid me in Toledo. But I guess I got it 
fixed. That Spike is still sore but I have 
arranged to send the young lady a present 
and if you all keep quiet all’s well.”’ 

So we went home. Of course the dude 
must have thought the crowd suspected 
him. Anyhow, he left town that same 
night and we have not seen him since. 
Doc Barton left a couple of days later 
but there wasn’t any more New York 
messages. Spike still thinks there’s a 
fake in it all. Told me so yesterday but ar 
long as he got Martha and is happy Pete 
and I decided we wouldn’t tell the world. 
But then I couldn’t keep quiet forever. 


KEEP SLENDER AND GRACEFUL 

“T work and I work and I work,” a farm 
mother told me not long ago, “and the 
harder I work the fatter and more awk- 
ward I become. Why doesn’t it make me 
limber?”’ 

That is just it. We take enough steps, 
oh goodness, yes, ard lift enou Z heavy 
burdens, and move our arms enough 
sweeping and Cleaning and washing and 
hanging clothes, and the like, but there is 
no buoyancy or rhythm in our movements. 
We rush about hurriedly, stepping heavily 
and jerkily, and we get all stiffened up be- 
cause we exercise some muscles too much 
and others not enough. We go to bed 
tired, and neglect to limber up. Hence the 
awkwardness. 

I’m not going to say we eat too much. 
Nobody loves a big meal any better than 
I. But the more you eat, the more neces- 
sary it is to see that all your muscles are 
exercised to avoid getting stout and stiff. 
Housework on the farm gives one enough 
to do, but unfortunately it doesn’t give 
all your muscles the right kind of a work- 
out. Take your abdomen for instance. 
There is nothing on earth in farm work 
that will keep it from getting soft and 
pudgy and spoiling the nice line of your 
figure. And one is so likely to become 
stoop shouldered a bit from leaning over 
to wash dishes, and from cooking and 
baking. 

What we farm women need is a few 
exercises that will help out our weak 
points, so that we will have better figures 
and be more graceful. One of the best 
old stand-bys is picking up your handker- 
chief from the floor. Drop it directly in 
front of you. Then, holding the feet to- 

ether and knees stiff, lean over and pick 
it up in both hands. Having raised your- 
self to erect position again, toss your hand- 
kerchief to the ceiling and catch it. 
Repeat this exercise from four to six times. 
It will help to flatten that pudgy stomach. 

Another exercise that is very simple but 
remarkably effective in reducing flabby 
hips is high stepping. March around your 
room, counting one, two, one, two, as you 
step. On each step raise your knee as high 
as you can make it go, and point your toe 
sharply down coward ¢ the floor. This helps 
to make your ankle more shapely, too. 
Do this high-stepping exercise in a snappy 
manner. Step it off with vim and energy. 

Lots of people get good results from 
rolling to reduce fat hips and the too-big 
waist measure, but this has its. disad- 
vantages. One is so likely to roll into 
something, and moving all the furniture 
out of the way takes too much time. 
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no money 


ON iN APPROVAL AT OUR RISK 
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ok ws worth $2.00 $2.00. — evt and I‘reinforced. Fal size pockets 
: 28 to Shirt sizes: 14 ¢ 








and lation loops. Waist s 
and regulation loops, Weiet icd. Motertel. Stand workman. 
ship of each article le abeolu tely guaranteed or your money back 


Bernard-Hewitt & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











YOURS! 


For selling only 10 
ackets of “Garden 
Spot’’ Seeds. You can 
dispose of these 10 
packets quick then 
this Lovely Doll is your 
own. It has long real 
uly hair, beautiful 
eae face, pearly 

. Eyes open and 
close. Arms and legs 
move. Handsome 
Hat, shoes and 
stockings. Nearly foot 

a\\ high, or SimulationWatch 
} Bracelet. White plati- 
noid finish, watch dial 
set with fifteen white 
emma pretty rib- 





Your choice given 
for selling only 10 
ackets seeds at 100 
epecretand seturning 
B $1.00 collected. No 
- AB es — Nopost- 
ay.—Send for seeds 

~ Ag e trust you. 


Lancaster County Seed Co. 
Sta. 130 PARADISE, PA. 





rawousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 

lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 

white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 

No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 

\ Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 

safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 

50 ets. post psid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25, 
Your mapey back if not gatiotio’. 


WHITE FLAME EG LIGHT CO. 
64 Clark Building Grand Rapids. Micb. 





WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
for 1926 —The Old Reliabie (32nd Year, 90‘% Correct) 
HICKS NATIONAL WEATHER 
ALMANAC & 12 MONTHLY STAR 
MAPS, POSTPAID ANYWHERE, $1.00 
HICKS ALMANAC & PUBLISHING CO. 
827 CASS AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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NOVELTY CUTLERY. 156 Bar 8t.,Cantes,0, 


Try instead lying on the floor, perfectly 


BEAUTY DOLL FREE 


Lovey os a! Aone 


ue on eS * OPEN AND 
sey CLOSE, arms, legs and head move, 
Handsome dress, bonnet, shoes and 
— take off. GIVEN‘for sell! ng 
36 peer = — ry Chew- 
at 5 cts. a a 
ne re for Gum today. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 
Mill St., Concord 


° Jet., Mass. 
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flat, with your arms folded on your chest, 
or lying at your sides. Now raise your 
feet up, up, up, until they point straight 
toward the ceiling. Keep your knees stiff, 
and point your toes, as you did in the high- 
stepping exercise. Now bend at the hips 
still more, as far as you.can, pointing your 
toes back at the wall behind your head. 
The more you practice this, the farther 
they will go. When you have gone as far 
as you can, hold them there a minute while 
you take a deep breath, and then swing 
them forward to the floor, fast. When 
your feet touch the floor keep right on go- 
ing from your own momentum, swinging 
your body to a sitting position, and if you 
have enough lightness and spring in you, 
you may be rble to bound to a standing 
position. 

Always walk on the balls of your feet, 
with a swinging, rhythmic motion. It 
will make all your work easier, as well as 
developing grace. Do these exercises 
daily and never go to bed without a little 
limbering up. When you are especially 
tired is the time you especially need them, 
because that is when your muscles stiffen 
up most easily. Exercises, if not done to 
excess, will not make you more tired, but 
will make your muscles more limber so 
that they will relax better and will not 
stiffen.—Merze M. Seeburger. 


TAKE CARE OF THE PIANO 


The piano in the farm home, and in the 
city home as well, needs better care than 
it usually receives. 

For one thing the piano-should have as 
even a temperature as possible. Do not 
place it near a stove, or over a hot air 
register. For the same reason keep it 
away from cold windows in winter. 

When sweeping the room keep the 
iano closed, and cover it with a sheet. 
t is, however, a mistake to keep the 
iano closed all the time when not in use. 
f kept constantly in the dark the keys 
will turn yellow. 

It is better mot to use furniture polish 

on the case, unless it is reeommended by 
the maker. Sometimes a bluish haze 
appears on the varnish. It is called 
“blooming”’ and is really only an accumu- 
lation left by dust and moisture. With a 
damp cloth wrung out of warm water this 
“‘bloom”’ is easily washed off. Dry thoroly 
with a soft cloth or piece of chamois. 

A piano authority recommends a soft 
feather brush rather than a cloth for dust- 
ing the piano, and he suggests that to 
prevent moths from attacking the felts, 
camphor balls be placed in the instru- 
ment. 

Tuning is a most important part-of the 
care of a piano. It is poor economy to let 
your piano go a couple of years without 
tuning. The uneven strain on the wires 
out of tune may split the sounding board 
or break a string. 

A piano should be tuned at least once a 
year, and a tuner who understands his 
business should be secured. Where there 
are several pianos in the neighborhood 
it is usually possible to get an expert to 
drive out from a city music store and tune 


all the pianos at a reasonable rate.— 
J.E.R 


I have found no difficulty getting my 
two-year-old son to drink his full quota of 
milk. I warm his milk to about the same 
temperature that I would if he were still 
a bottle baby and he drinks it with a 
relish. If we stop to think about it, it is 
not surprising that a small child should 
not wish to drink a glass of cold milk 
every meal, especially in cold weather. I 
attribute the fact that my small son 
scarcely ever has any form of indigestion 
to the fact that he does not cool his stom- 
ach with a bulk of cold milk at each meal. 
He would not drink enough milk cold, 
anyway.—Mrs. F. B. P. 
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bring the old set 


up to 


fe~ e} 


NY set that uses UV- 
199 or UV-201-A 
Radiotrons can be made 
to give better volume and 
quality, with one simple 
change—whether it is a 
home made set or a man- 
ufactured set! 


Simply substitute a new 
power Radiotron for the 
last tube. This requires 
only an inexpensive 
adapter, and a little extra 
current. And just ten 
minutes, 


You won't know the old 
set after the change. No 
more rattles and blasts 
from driving the tubes 
beyond their power limit 
—pbut fuller tone and finer 
quality. One tube does it! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago 





RADIOTRON UX-120 
The new dry battery power 
Radiotron UX-120 may be 
used in sets that employ 
Radiotron UV-199. 


RADIOTRON UX-112 


The new storage battery power 
Radiotron UX-112 may be used 
in sets that employ Radiotron 
UV-201-A. 


San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 


8. Army cal ouiibes 


Ap 
unds. Length, abe Shes barrel. inches. Terted 
ie. 5) $10.45. Balleartridges, 
Gown belt ek”) eT PWeb cart. Belt, Ww cents. 
Tents, cots, 
om Re mg ome “Suite, hats, - Be Saddies, 
bridles, Bugies, lariats, Medals, etc. 16 Acres Army 
Goods. Haw Catalog 1925, 6Oth Anniversary issue, 
372 pgs., fully Mestated. contains pictures and his- 
torical information of all American Military guns and 
— (incl. Colts) since1775, with all World War rifles 
led 50c. Est .1885. ey Sew Ciroularfor2c stamp. 
501 Broadway, New York City 
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The Sure Rat-Killer 
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farm Lands 


South Dako from 10 


up. depending on location and improvements.They 
li never be lower. South Dakota produces corn, cattle, 
hogs, alfalfa, small grains. Real diversification. Health- 
ful and pleasant climate. Good dairy country. Bee it 
for yourself. For free map, descriptive circulars, and all 
information write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


FIELD SEEDS 82:30. conc si: 
$2.50; caneseed $1.25; 

Timothy and Clover 

$6.50; Alfalfa $12.50; Red Clover $20.00; Sweet Clover 








$7.00;Alsike $18.00;Timothy $5.00; Millet $2.50 bushel ;abso- 
Jute satisfaction guaranteed purest and best seed obtainable, 
if you want the best order 
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ALFALFA 


m ~Y _—- 
aoa price 


pay, Gare 
Have 


90 


a 


joes in 
Seed Co., Box mitt 





rite today. 
a A. Siarinda, lowa 





ver. Makes wonderfal 
eotare Excellent for hay. 
te for _ i carpi r4 arpecia low on best 
Sweet Clover, Red Clovera alfa, Timothy ona other 
Field Boods. § Oar —— yet. ‘anaes 
Seeds. lovestigate Sweet Clover now. 


Free 


describing all 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 1219, Chicago, lil. 


BABE PEL eIAN HARES 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS stint commen; “mcaersce 


opinion on patentability, moderate 
charges and the beneiit of twenty nine years experience, 
should send sketch or model for advice and cost of 
patent. No charge for preliminary advice. Chandice & 
Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 4— 7th 8t., N.W. Washington, D.C. 





furnish auto and e nses to intro- 
» duce our Soap and W ashing Powder . 
BUSS- BEACH COMPANY, Dept. 8.F., Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
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it or feed it. Make sure now. 





You can make money, save money, 
crop by using an 


than any other meth el gets 
test. to operate. Ths idest Corn Tester 
increase the yield and profit on each acre. 
twenty times over in one season. Thousands of 


you cannot afford to gamble on any other 


before your heavy spring work begins. 





Dept. S, 





Save Money--- 


a 
your seeds divest Soemp ene of thy 
Immense ame, buy seed 
makes our bargain 








Investigators for Farm Papers, and those 


who om all agree that seed corn is badly 

and that the only safe way to be sure you will have good seed 

corn for next year’s planting is to test it now before oo sell 

°t wait until 

minute and then be forced to buy your seed at a high price, 
insure your next year’ 


Ideal Corn Tester 


The safest, surest, quickest, and best tester on the market, 
Endorsed by corn = apt oy Easier and better 
kern exactly the same 


everywhere. The price is so low and the —_ gure thad 
Seed Corn MUST Be Tested | 
This Year 


Get a tester at once, so as to get your corn tested 


Ihave the testers in stock. Call and see them. 
Write For Free Circular and Price List 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING 





eo last 
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Bargain— 


Mi ~ 
2 $4 2070 


Red ¥ 








Real 2 
motor driven 
Phonograph, willtalk, me 

singand playinstrumental music 

from any discrecord upto 10inches, 

Strongly anddurably made,improvedmotor, gold finish, will 





ee pleasurefor years. CIVEN forsellingonly 84 packets 
arden Spot Seeds at 10cents apack. Bend No 

We Trust You. Writeforseeds today, when sold send 
$3.40 collected and Talki Machine exm urs. 
Lancaster County Seed ARADISE, PA. 


«Sta.17, 





New, Heavy-yielding— Produci 
from seed. Bears all. summ 


PR ne 
Crev AND$I* 00 


LOVE 


31a GAIN--Sam 


to sow. 


y 
sold subjeet to your test and approval. 
amples Free 
all Field Seeds and special low prices wi 
American Flald Sead Co., Dent. 519. 


FIEL 





postpa ree. 
packsse of new Garden Huckleberries and asl 
lor our free catalog TODAY 

Griswold Seed & 
= 


roughly recleaned, 


. Bears all summer 





id. New Catalo 


‘ Nursery Co., 561 


S-, 
Order 
k 








Free--SAVE MONEY 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed--Standard Grasses, unsur- 
passed for hay or pasture. Contains nice amount clover-- 


APPLE TREES 28c 
H 16c 


PEAC 


Get our special bargain catalog. Roses, 
"rices lowest ever 


Shrubs, Perennials. Ff 


E'real (Bargai 
n. 
Timothy, 
th catalog. 
Chica: 


Alfalfa Seed, $6.75 bu. Scarified Sweet 
Clover, $4.50. Also Bargain prices, 
Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, ete. 
Bags Free. Order Samples. Dept. 23. 


SOLOMON SEED CO., SOLOMON, KANSAS 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will! 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Departmént 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
to sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Please en- 
close a two-cent stamp for a personal answer 





“How does she get by with it? Tell me. 
She isn’t pretty and doesn’t have nearly 
so good-looking clothes as a lot of the 
girls!” 

I’ve heard that question asked a hun- 
dred times at least. 

Well, she may not have such a smart- 
looking dress, but she does carry herself 
well, and on further acquaintance I’m 
quite sure you'll notice how white and 
clean her teeth always are, how well she 
keeps her nails and hands. Oh, yes, and 
her hair is so glossy and soft. Um-hum! 
You’ll see too that her shoes are polished 
and there is no mud caked on the side, and 
no run-down heels. And smile—say, she 
does a smile a minute, almost—and yet 
you wonder how she gets by. You. really 
should be asking yourself, ‘“Why is it | 
don’t get by?” 

It is only too true that ‘‘cleanliness is 

next to godliness,” for can you picture a 
person with yellowed teeth, dirty hands 
rough finger nails, straggly hair, slouchy 
clothing and mud-caked shoes with the 
same ideals and aspirations as one who 
puts cleanliness at the head of the list as 
an essential requisite to clean living, suc- 
cess and happiness? 
How can we think clean, beautiful 
things and, expressing those thoughts, 
have them accepted as truthful and 
worthy, when our very bodies are un- 
kempt and every word we speak is con- 
trary to our general appearance? 


Questions and Answers 


Dear Miss Averille: Should I allow a 
ras man to kiss me the first time I meet 
im?—Curious. 

I may be old-fashioned in my feeling 
that kisses are only to be indulged in by 
engaged and married couples, but I am 
quite sure that the girl who saves her 
kisses for the “right man’’ will never be 
sorry. 

Dear Madam: How may I attract a 
boy’s attention? I admire a certain boy 
very much but he has never asked me for a 
date?—M. H., Mo. 

It tends to make the girl “common,”’ 
to try to attract the attention of boys. As 
you are acquainted with this boy he will no 
doubt ask you for an engagement if he 
wishes one, and any noticeable effort on 
your part to bring about a closer friendship 
with him will only make him less friendly 
to you. Try indifference. 


Dear Miss Averille: When a boy and 
girl go home from a party, may she sit out 
in the car or should she go right in?— 
Miss F. G., Wis. 

Sitting outside in the car is very likely 
to cause unpleasant comment, so you 
should go right in. If it is not too late you 
may ask the boy in for just a few minutes, 
but otherwise bid him goodnight at the 
door. 


Dear Miss Averille: All the girls in our 
town go horseback riding. Do you think 
knickers are all right to wear or will th: 
men make remarks about them?- 
Anxious, Ky. 

It would look much more peculiar to 
see some sort of clumsy skirt for riding 
than to see trim, neat knickers that ar 
both comfortable and appropriate. Knick- 





,vergreens, 


Quality 


unsurpassed. Order early and get extra premium 


The Krider Nurseries, Inc. 


Dept. C, Middlebury, 


Indiana 


ers are quite all right in their place, as for 
country hiking or horseback riding, but 
I do not like to see them worn unneces- 
sarily on the street.—Bertha Averille. 
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A man with a mania for juggling with 
figures produced pencil and paper and 
said to a friend: 

“Put down the number of your living 
brothers. Multiply that by two. Add 
three. Multiply the result by five. Add 
the number of living sisters. Multiply by 
ten. Add the number of dead brothers and 
sisters. Subtract 150 from the result.” 

The friend did it. 

“Now,” said the other, “the right-hand 
figure will be the number of deaths, the 
middle figure the number of living sisters, 
and the left-hand figure the number of 
living brothers.”’ 

And it was so. 


ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 


Optomist: ‘When is the best time to 
marry?” 
Pessimist: “If you are young, not yet; 


if you are old, never.” 


Two bachelor girls of somewhat ad- 
vanced years were discussing the ap- 
proaching holidays. 

“Sister Molly. ” said the younger, 
“would a long stocking hold all you wish 
for Christmas?’ 

“No, Elvira,” said the older girl, “but a 
pair of socks would.” 


Pras NEWS FROM DOORN 
Say | ad gem by. the ex-Kaiser’s 
a. and heard him singing. 
Two: “What was he singing?’ 
One: “ ‘Ain’t gonna reign no mo’!”’ 


A FULL PURSE 


When Mrs. A. T. Miller regained con- 
sciousness after lying for three hours 
pinned beneath her automobile here Satur- 
day, she awakened to learn. that in addi- 
tion to physical injuries, she had suffered 
the loss of her pocketbook, containing $50 
and a spotlight, spare tire and kit of tools. 


T enderfoot Bride: 
here? 

Cowboy: “Healthy? Say; they had to 
shoot a couple of people to start a ceme- 
tery.” 


“Ts it healthy out 


DOGLESS 

“Mose, can you explain wireless teleg- 
raphy to me?” 

““Yessuh, it’s like dis: Ef you-all had 
a long, long houn’ dawg, an he stretched 
from Cincinnaty to Cleveland, and you 
stept on his tail in Cincinnaty, he would 
howl in Cleveland. Dat am telegraphy. 
Only in wiahless you does de same thing 
without de dawg.” 


Isaac Rosen stepped into the corner 
grocery store. 
“T vant some pepper,’ 
lady clerk. 


’ said he to the 


“What kind do you prefer, black or 
light-c olored pepper?” she replied. 

“T don’t vant eder kind; I vant tissue 
pepper.” 


Two little coons on the bridge a-sittin’, 
Two little bones back and forth a-flittin’, 
Hole in the plank where a knot was missin’, 
Par-a-dice lost. 


THE WISE WOMAN 
Old Sailor—Yes, mum, that a man o’ 


war, 
Lady—How interesting? And what is 


that little one just in front? 


Sailor—Oh, that’s just a tug. 
Lady—Oh, yes, of course, tug of war. 
I’ve heard of them —Pulse of Mexico. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LOSSES 


When a farmer buys 
insurance to pay for 
his losses by fire, if 
lightning, windstorm, tor- 
nado or cyclone, he wants to 
know that the money will be 


ready to meet his claim promptly when misfortune comes. 

























That is the kind of insurance written by the companies named 
below. The money is ready to meet all just claims. 

“Legal Reserve” means protection to the policy holder in addi- 
tion to that provided by the company’s capital and surplus. For 
example, a Legal Reserve company must put aside 90 per cent of 
the money you pay for a five-year policy, and this is held until the 
contract is fulfilled as additional assurance that the loss will be 
paid. A Legal Reserve company therefore has not only its capital 
and surplus, but after that it has the reserve fund for use in emer- 
gencies. No Legal Reserve company is permitted to levy assess- 


ments to raise money for claims. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


{Companies with Paid-Up Capital Stock— Fixed Premiums— No Assessments } 
Fire and Lightning — Windstorm —Tornado — Cyclone 


tn addition to assurance of prompt pay- 
ment of loss, the agents of the following 
companies offer you many helpful facili- 
ties without charge. Among these are fire 
prevention counse|—inspections that will 
enable you to remove fire hazards from 
your premises—advice on how to con- 
struct buildings and how to take best care 
of grain, machinery, produce, etc. 

These representatives of Legal Reserve 
companies are specialists, They will tell 


you the kind of policies you should have 
for adequate protection. In every case 
they will cover your particular needs. 

The companies named are agency com- 
panies, dealing with the public through 
agents only. You can easily get in touch 
with an agent in your locality. Write for 
copy of free booklet —“Insurance Facts 
for the Farmer.” Use the coupon— it is 
for your convenience. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


insurance Company of North America 
Great American Insurance Company 
Aetna insurance Company 


American Central Insurance Co. 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Liverpool & London & Globe ins. Co., Ltd. 





Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 





American insurance Company 

National Security Fire insurance Ce. 
National Fire Insurance Company 
Continental insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire insurance Co. 











Farm Insurance Committee 

Room 1Q298, Insurance Exchange 

475 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, iii. 
Please: _— me a complimentary copy of your 
booklet, 

handbook on fire prevention. 


nsurance Facts for the Farmer’’—a 
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i State 











a 
both your old and new 
| give the Rural Route Number. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved recently without | 
having asked us to change your address on our subscription list, please advise us at | 
once so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give 

address. If your new home is on a Rural Route, be sure to: | 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





P.O 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 7 
I am going to move; please change my address from 
| Old Address 
| P.O PD es Sate a 


to New Address 


R.F.D 





My name is. 


State 
































BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES | Advertisements carried in Success- 


fake $50.00 daily. We start 
4 fulnishing everything 


ful Farming are safe propositions. 


| DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO! Every advertisement is guaranteed. 
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} After lard is refined, 
* itis passed over the 
cooling rollers. The 
snowy white film is re- 
moved by the sharp 
edge of a steel knife. 


)While in a semi- 
“# liquid condition, the 
lard is drawn off into 
containers. This ma- 
chine fills and seals the 
pails of “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard. 


Y This human-like 
i “ machine folds the 
js carton, lines it with 
parchment paper, and 
fills it automatically 
with exactly one pound 
of “‘Silverleaf.”’ 


ee 4 The primitive bar- 

, rel of nameless lard 
compares unfavorably 
with this handy carton, 
with its measurement 
markings, or the 2, 4 
and 8 pound pails 
which enable you to 
obtain lard in sanitary, 
original packages and 
under the Swift guar- 
antee of purity. 


ll ote ie eS 


@S. & Co. 








pwweerfFet 


ARD used to be bought from 
barrels. Today “‘Silverleaf” 


ee a ood SEC VO 1Ce comes in handy pails or sanitary 


cartons that save even the trouble 
of measuring with cup or spoon. 









































HE Swift idea of a food service 

is not only to improve the qual- 
ity of food products, but also to 
bring them to the consumer in a 
perfected package. 


The search for more efficient ways 
to package and safeguard foods is 
illustrated by the development of the 
sanitary “‘Silverleaf” carton. 


Many important contributions to 
health, sanitation, and convenience 
have been made by Swift & Company 
through advanced methods of 
packaging. 

The public’s appreciation of finer 
quality and better packaging has 
created a large and steady demand 
for Swift products which, in turn, has 
helped to give the farmer a broader 
market. 


Swift & Company’s profit, from all 
sources, averages only a fraction of 
a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholdere 


February, 1926 
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@Jime tells 
the story 







QUALITY 


For the MONARCH PANTRY 
REID, MURDOCH & CO. Cafe Tomatoes 
, sparag 
Established 1853 Cocoa Red Kidney Beans 
General Offices, Chicago, U.S.A. Teenie Weenie Green Beans 


Branches: Boston + Pittsburgh - New York Sweet Gherkins Wax Beans 


Catsup Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet Mixed Pickles Evaporated Milk 
Sweet Relish Pears 
— *7on 4, Sweet Chow Apricots 
ou, “5. Sweet Onions Green Gage Plums 


HONARGy rot | 


(>) 


9 COP > EE 
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Mayonnaise Dressing 

Thousand Island 
Dressing 

Salad Mustard 

Peanut Butter 

Apple Butter 


” Pork and Beans 


Canned Spaghetti 
Golden Bantam Corn 
Babie Corn 

Early June Peas 
Sweet Peas 


© 1926, R. M. & Co, 


Grape Fruit Hearts 
Melba Peaches 

Fruit Salad 
Loganberries 

Red Raspberries 
Royal Anne Cherries 
Columbia River Salmon 
Teenie Weenie Sardines 
Spices 

Soups 

Pimientos 

Orange Marmalade 
Prepared Mustard 
Food of Wheat 

Cake Flour 
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| [Don't Pay & 4 Months 










We will send an imported Belgian Melotte Cream a 30day free trial. Put it to every possible test. Com- 
Separator direct to your farm and you don’t pay us a pare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to 
cent for 4 months. We make this offer because we keep clean and sanitary because it has only one-half 
know there is no other separator in the world equal the tinware of other separators. Turns so easily bowl 
to the Melotte and we want to prove it to you. Use spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless brake 
it just as if it were your own machine. You may have is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Don't a Horse Race 
By Start 


A poor race horse can keep up with a good one for a few jumps but soon falls 
behind. Any good separator factory can turn out a hand-balanced separator 
which is a good skimmer when the separator is new. But when it is two or three 
years old, it begins to waste cream. Don’t be influenced so much by the perfect 
skimming separator when it is new. The best separator is determined only by 
perfect skimming through years of service. 


—_ me y a 
he ‘mported “elgian 








Our Government ae 
Bureau in Bulle- 
tin 201 says: “A 
perfectly bal- 
anced bow! is 
necessary forper- 


fect skimming.” The Melotte Cream Separator—the wonderful machine made in Belgium—gets 
away in the skimming race with a perfect start and maintains its perfect skim- 
ming record through ten or twenty years of use without a particle of cream loss. 
It is possible for the Melotte to skim perfectly after years of service when other 
separators are worn out because it has a suspended self-balancing bowl with only 
one bearing. It does not have to be hand-balanced. 


It baiances itself. No separator with a bowl that is hand-balanced, or one rigidly 
supported by two bowl bearings can continue to skim with precision. Such a 
separator starts to waste your cream a few months after it is purchased. 

The MELOTTE bowl balances itself the same as a top—it is never hand-balanced 
at the factory. Its balance is automatic at all times—when new and when old. 
Use-bent discs or even the omission of discs cannot affect its Perfect Balance. 
An out-of-balance MELOTTE Bowl is an impossibility—they are unknown—they 
have simply Never Been. On account of this the MELOTTE’S SUSPENDED 
SELF-BALANCING BOWL makes the MELOTTE The One Separator that 


Never Loses Cream. 


You now understand why we ask you to look at the Finish instead of the Start 
of any race—horse race or separator race. While no separator can beat the 
Melotte on the get-away—later on, as shown, it does something no hand-balanced 
separator can or ever will do, without rebalancing—that is, it skims as Perfectly 
after 3, 5, or even 20 years of service as when new. This fact makes it the Winner 
The Imported Belgian in Every Long Distance Skimming Efficiency Test. 


Melotte Cream Separator 30 Days In addition to sending you 
with the Suspended Self- the Melotte on our Four 


ee 
Balancing Bow! is striking- Free Tria Months settlement basis 
ly and absolutely different 


—we give you a 30 Day 
























































from any other separator on Free trial on your own farm so you can test it in every con- 
the American market. Pat- ceivable way. Compare it with any other Separator. If you 
ents keep it so. It is the do not find that you like the MELOTTE better, that it skims 
one separator that skims better, that it is more easily cleaned, more easily turned, and 
as perfectly after ten or moreover, if you are not convinced that the self-halancing 
twenty years of service as construction of the MELOTTE will give you a separator that 
when new. will skim as perfectly after ten or twenty years use as the day Waste from 4 to% 







you got it—box theseparator upand returnit tousatourexpense. of a pint of cream per 
day and you throw 


aa a away enough money 
| il Coupon for Catalog 2)" 
<t. for a Melotte. 

a ‘ t 
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Sa The Melotte Separator H. B. Babson, Mgr. & 
iB 2443 West 19th Street Dept. 25012 Chicago, Ill. 
The man who buys a separator without 
getting the full story of the wonderful 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, 
Without coat to me or obligation in  j way. please send me the Melotte 

Melotte is not doing himself justice. He 
is closing his eyes to proper skimming and 
































catalog which tells the full story of this wonderful separator and M. 
Jules Melotte, its inventor and your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.”’ 





(eel e ae e ET EE eT TTT to the saving of cream. The extra cream 

COE eine Cae Cae pee the Melotte gets usually pays for the separ- 

ator the first year. Mail the free coupon 

stra apaemeeneemmaannnemeanenneemnemmaemmnmemeneaneennmmmmeneiemmnet: for free catalog and special offers today. 
I scccitciictinntincinnnniinimewnmnnl BED . ccccnewscrecensncsscccswnnt =se j 


The Melotte Separator 
H.B. BABSON, U.S. Manager 
19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 25-12 


Chicago, Illinois 


How many cow do you milk? .............- = bite 


ee 2 have a milker bg is 

s . =. ound to interest you — Melotte 

Milking Machine quality — reasonably priced- 
terms. Check here ifinterested. 








